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CHAPTER I. 

WHERE IS CASPIAN 1 

MR. DALTON sat stooping forward over the 
fire — ^it was the dead mid-winter-time. 
Viola, with a paler and more thoughtfiil face 
than she used to have, was working by the 
light of the lamp, sitting close to the table, 
stitching new wristbands for her father's old 
shirts, and thinking of those she had stitched 
for Lionel, and of the immensely-long-ago- 
seeming time of that May evening, when she had 
knelt upon the floor of his room, packing his 
portmanteau, for their first parting after their 
engagement. She seemed able to recall so 
exactly how the vineleaf shadows had swung 
and swayed across the floor, how the evening 
mellowness of warm sweet light had brightened 
Lionel's hair and cheek, that it was more like 
seeing than remembering. She was so far living 
in that May-time, that her heart started a little 
when her father spoke, and recalled her to the 
lamp-lighted, close-curtained room, and to the 
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4 VIOLA. 

presence of the sad stooping figure by the 
winter fire, that, somehow, gave her more sense 
of loneliness than she felt when she was alone. 

" I wonder, Viola," he said, musingly, " what 
has become of your cousin Caspian ?" 

Viola paused in her work as she answered, or 
echoed, 

" I wonder." 

It was some moments before her needle moved 
through the linen again. 

** It is a long time now, my dear, isn't it, since 
we heard anything of her?" 

"A very long time, papa." 

This " wonder " just expressed by Mr. Dalton 
was, at this time, beginning to be echoed about 
among the diflferent sets of people with whom 
Caspian had been in the habit of staying — ^to 
make herself .useful on special occasions, either 
of festivity or of affliction. It was the occur- 
rence of one of these special occasions that had 
originated the inquiry. As yet no one had an- 
swered the question that everyone was asking. 
For some time each of these sets of people of 
course believed that Caspian was with one of 
the others ; and as they were not all known one 
to the other,' this belief could last the longer. 
Her own family were the last to show any 
curiosity as to her whereabouts. When, on her 
being definitely required by one set of h^ 
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friends, the question, " Where is Caspian ?" was 
passed about, it proved that she was not, nor 
had been for some time, at any one of her ac- 
customed visiting-places, her father and bro- 
thers had no suggestion to oflfer beyond this— r 
said by her father to the person who personally 
questioned him — 

" She talked of getting some situation that 
would take her abroad for this winter. Doubt- 
less she has succeeded. Caspian always does 
succeed in doing anything she wants to do." 

Augusta and Julia Byeman, discussing proba- 
bilities between themselves (Augusta was angry 
at Caspian's defection, as Caspian had promised 
to be with her, and to be " useful " to her, when- 
ever the momentous time — already once post- 
poned—for preparing her wedding wardrobe 
should arrive), Augusta said, 

"/believe she has gone oflf after Lionel/' 

^' That is one of the foolishest of your foolish 
speeches 1 For heaven's sake never whisper 
such a sentence to anyone but me. Why, it is 
taking away the poor girl's character in a 
breath I" 

" You goose I As if I should say it to any 
one but you I But I believe it. I'm sure Cas- 
pian has always been too fond of Lionel, and 
she got desperately in love with him when she 
was so much with him, while he was ill. ' 
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"Caspian would never be desperate about 
anything or anybody. She will always be more 
in love with herself than with anyone else. 
That is her great safety," was Julia's an- 
swer. 

" Of course I didn't mean anything improper. 
Lionel is devoted to that Miss Dalton, and Cas- 
pian knows that he is. I only mean that Cas- 
pian, who, you know, made no secret of her 
wish to travel and to live abroad, has probably 
got some situation that she knows will give her 
the chance of throwing herself in Lionel's way. 
I almost pity Miss Dalton, though she was too 
stuck-up to be friends with us." 

" That was Lionel's fault." 

" Well, I'm sorry for her ; not, as you know, 
that I think much of Caspian, but I know 
that Lionel, though he said nothing except that 
it was his own decision, was vexed with Miss 
Dalton for choosing to stay with her father, in- 
stead of manying at once and going with him. 
And if Caspian gets round him, wheedling and 
flattering, insinuating that had she been happy 

enough to be in Viola's place, then you know 

her way." 

" Oh I Augusta, she is not so bad as you, her 
friend, make her out." 

" Dear me I do you call that bad I" 
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" I call it mean, treacherous, unwomanly — as 
bad as bad can be !" 

"So do I. As to Caspian being my friend- 
well, I don't know." 

" You certainly were fond of her." 

" So I was, in a sort of a way, with always a 
something to get over afresh every time ; but 
when one once begins to dislike and distrust 
her, then one travels very fast along that road, 
especially if she is not present. And you know, 
she never did like Miss Dalton." 

" Though Miss Dalton seems always to have 
been most generously kind to her. Why, all 
Caspian's good dresses, and almost all her orna- 
ments, were given her by Miss Dalton." 

There was a pause ; then Augusta said, 
blushing as she spoke, 

" There is a reason you never knew of why 
Caspian and I were friends. You know, once, 
I went to stay with Caspian at Plaistown. Well 
I don't mind your knowing now it's all over, 
and perhaps it's safer to tell you the truth, lest 
someday you should hear something about it. 
Well, one of her brothers, Dick she calls him, 
made love to me while I was there. He's some* 
thing like Caspian, but awfully handsome, and 
with something awfrilly fascinating about him, 
and so clever! I may be thankful I had no 
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fortune, or by this time I should be Mrs. Lock- 
year " 



*^ But you were abeady engaged to Harry, 
then !" 

" I know that ; but he had such a way with 
him, and, as I told you, he was so awfully hand- 
some, and so clever, that he led you on before 
you knew where you were. Though I knew he 
was a desperate good-for-nothing, still, if he 

had asked me to marry him There, I don't 

want to think about it. For the time I was — 
mad." 

"I don't wonder you don't want to think 
about it I I certainly don't think Caspian's in- 
fluence has been good for you, Augusta," Julia 
said gravely. 

" I know it hasn't. But I'm only just begin- 
ning to know how clever she is : how much in- 
fluence she had. It was a terror to me to see 
them together the few times Caspian and Harry 
met ; but if I'd understood Caspian as I now 
understand her, I shouldn't have been able to 
bear the terror of it I I had always a feeling 
that, if I offended her, she would slip out some- 
thing about my flirtation with her brother, and 
then you know what Harry is I But I used to 
be ashamed of feeling this, and think I was very 
unjust to poor devoted Caspian." 

" Wouldn't it be much safer to tell him that 
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Uttle episode yourself at once— not run the risk 
of his hearing it first from her r 
" You dorCt know what Harry is, I see !" 
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CHAPTER II. 

A LETTER FROM CASPIAN. 

AFTER a time, towards the spring, everybody 
knew both more and less than all about 
Caspian again. It was known that she had taken 
an engagement as travelling-companion to a 
rich elderly lady, with whom she was going 
" everywhere," the said lady having been seized 
with a restless mania, and a desire to see the 
world : not only that portion of it known to the 
ordinary British tourist, but it's less known 
nooks and comers. 

Everybody said it was a very suitable thing. 
Caspian, with her knowledge of languages, and 
her practical ability, was entitled to set a high 
price on her services. No doubt she had done 
so, and this " was a very good thing for her, 
poor girl." 

It was curious that nobody notided that while 
they all (all her friends and acquaintance) 
thought they knew all about her, not one of them 
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knew where she was. That she was not in 
England was all that was known. 

By-and-by there came to Viola a letter from 
Caspian. A letter on which she had forgotten to 
put either date or address. In it Caspian men- 
tioned, in an incidental manner, assuming that 
of course Viola had already heard it from 
Lionel, that " strangest chance," which had only 
revealed itself to her just as the vessel in which 
they were was leaving Southampton, that she 
and her " former patient " Lionel were, actually, 
on board the same ship : bound, too, for the 
same port. She added, " I asked Lionel not to 
mention to anyone but you that he had seen me, 
as I have special reasons for not wishing my 
scamps of brothers to be able to track me." 

The fact was that Caspian had especially 
pleaded with Lionel not to mention to Viola, 
above all people, that they had met — ^because 
her father and her brothers would be so likely 
to go to Orchardleigh with inquiries about her ; 
and it would, she represented, be so much plea- 
santer for Viola not to know anything, than to 
know, and to have to refuse to say what she 
knew. Caspian, in the course of her letter, ex- 
pressed great regret that she had, since they 
landed, at all events for a time, lost sight of 
Lionel, and spoke most gratefully of the kind- 
ness he had shown her. 
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"But, no doubt, our paths will cross each 
other again," she went on ; "I believe, indeed, it 
is ordained that they shall do so. Don't think 
me hypocritical for using that word — ^it got 
written unawares ; my companion, or rather the 
person to whom I am companion, is " pious," 
and her phraseology is catching. It will be 
" so nice," will it not ? (to use, to counterbalance 
the levity of that other expression, the serious 
young-ladyism, at which we have so often 
laughed) " so nice " if I am able to see him oc- 
casionally, and to keep some sort of watch upon 
his health. Of course, since I nursed him 
through his illness of last summer, he looks upon 
me as a kind of grandmotherly Aunt ; and for me 
to be able to report to you about him, in a way hei 
wouldn't report about himself, would be such 
a satisfaction and comfort to you, wouldn't it, 
dear Viola ? And, you see, dear Viola, the plea- 
sure to me of doing this would be a double plea- 
sure — pleasure in doing you a pleasure ; pleasure 
in, perhaps, being of some use to dear Cousin 
Lionel. You know how much I always liked my 
cousin Lionel ; and, of course, after watching by 
his sick bed, and nursing him back to health, 
I have now a sort of feeling of property in him, 
a very, very small and humble right in him, but 
still one that you, in your wealth and generosity, 
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the purple-clothed queen of his heart, may well 
be the first to recognize. I feel so sure you do 
and will recognize it, that I don't mind telling 
yoTi, dear Viola, knowing there is no danger of 
making you jealous (jealous of poor me 1 hovit 
scornfully I see you smile I) what, at the time, 
caused poor me some serious annoyance. My 
prudish old maid of a " mistress " so far miscon- 
strued Lionel's constant and affectionate kind- 
nesses to me that she quarelled with me, about 
him, and I was placed in a most awkward posi- 
tion." 
Then Caspian wandered off to other things. 
This letter of hers left, as it was meant to 
leave, an unpleasant impression on Viola — ^an 
impleasant taste in her mouth, as it were. It 
was strange that Lionel had not mentioned 
this " strangest chance ;" this chance so strange, 
that even innocent Viola could not believe in 
its being, on Caspian's part, " chance " at alL 
Nor could it be " chance," on Lionel's part, that 
kept him silent about the matter, that prevented 
his naming Caspian's name in his letters. 

Viola was grieved to find that Caspian's letter 
had power to leave a sting. She greatly blamed 
herself, as wronging Lionel, when she was con- 
scious that it did so : and yet she couldn't quite 
dismiss the matter from her mind, but won- 
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dered over it. Wondered so much that, at 
times, she half inclined to think Caspian's letter 
lied as much in its text as in its spirit. In the 
first letter she wrote to Lionel after she had 
had Caspian's letter, Viola should, perhaps, have 
frankly asked, " How was it you didn't tell me 
that Caspian went out in the same vessel with 
you I" Perhaps Viola owed it to Lionel, to the 
perfect confidence and openness that had al- 
ways been between them, to do this. 

Caspian had calculated otherwise: she had 
calculated on the mingled pride, if pride it were, 
and delicacy, that would make Viola first hesi- 
tate to speak, and then remain silent. 

Viola did not at once speak. She waited. 

Then, when Lionel continued sflent, she felt 
as if it became her to respect his silence : as if 
she ought, in perfect confidence, to accept his 
silence. Silence, for which, of course, he must 
have some good reason I 

When many letters had passed between them, 
and the subject had never been touched, the 
feeling that her question would imply suspicion, 
would have in it something inquisitorial, which 
Lionel would be right to resent, had grown and 
strengthened. 

She felt, too, as if she ought long ago to 
have dismissed the subject from her mind : as if 
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she ought to blush for herself^ and for wrong 
done to Lionel, each time she found her thoughts 
hovering round it. 
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CHAPTER HL 

WHY LIONEL WAS SILENT. 

OF course there was no mystery impKed by 
Lionel's silence, nor was it premeditated. 
He postponed speaking, just as Viola postponed 
questioning ; and then, by-and-by, there seemed 
to grow some sort of awkwardness and con- 
straint about the matter. It was not, even, 
only in deference to Caspian's entreaty that he 
was at first silent. It was in great part out of 
consideration for Viola. He would not have 
her the keeper of Caspian's secrets, or mixed 
up in any, the remotest, way with the affairs of 
the Lockyear family, even so far as to know 
Caspian's whereabouts. 

Caspian had managed to make Lionel really 
believe that it was important to her future 
prospects that her family should not just now 
have any means of tracking her. They were 
going from bad to worse, she told him; her 
only chance of preserving an unblemished name 
— any respectability of character — ^was to sepa- 
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rate herself from them once and for ever. She 
hoped she had done this, she told Lionel ; she 
hoped not to return to England. She would 
do or be, she said, anything rather than remain 
any longer in any way part or parcel of the 
squalid, disreputable household at Plaistown. 
To make the break as complete as possible— to 
cut herself off as perfectly as she was able — 
she had, as she said, left her name behind her ; 
she had engaged herself to her present em- 
ployer under the name of Lawson. 

Lionel believed about half of what Caspian 
told him. He knew enough of the Lockyears, 
father and sons, to know that they could not 
be any protection to any girl, to believe in the 
probability that a girl so gifted as Caspian, with 
various sorts of ability, was a prey, a property, 
they would not willingly let escape. That 
Caspian was quite past contamination from 
relatives, who were disreputable, free-living, 
unprincipled, indeed, but not bad-hearted, 
Lionel could not know certainly. That Cas- 
pian — the quiet, well conducted, irreproachable 
Caspian — was the most dangerous among them . 
— the cleverest, the most calculating, the least 
scrupulous, the coldest-hearted, he could not 
yet be sure. Perhaps there was by-and-by 
present the shadow of another reason, not so 
creditable to Lionel, helping to make him will- 
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ing to be silent to Viola as to the meeting with 
Caspian. 

Lionel, perhaps, by-and by, felt that during 
the tedious days and weeks of a long voyage, he 
had sometimes been betrayed, by his own idleness 
and by Caspian's cunning, into something near 
enough flirtation with Caspian, to be remembered 
afterwards with annoyance by one new to any, 
even the most trivial, lapse from the high hon- 
our of single-minded devotion to one woman. 

When Caspian first petitioned that her secret 
should be kept from Viola, Lionel had answered 
— " I have, and I will have, no secrets from 
Viola." 

" Then all my efforts and sacrifices are vain. 
As I told you, Dick will be sure to go to Or- 
chardleigh, and to Viola for news of me." 

" Dick " was specially named by Caspian be- 
cause she knew that of Dick, a handsome, dis- 
solute reprobate, Lionel had a special horror. 

" I don't believe your brother will have the 
audacity to make the attempt to see Viola." 

" That was cleverly cruel," answered Caspian, 
grievedly. 

" What was ?" 

"The emphasis laid upon *your brother.' 
But my brother has audacity enough for any- 
thing ; he has, too, winning ways of seeming 
reverence. Ask your step-sister Augusta if he 
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is easy to be resisted. Poor Augusta I Theu 
Viola is not wise as the serpent, though she 
may be harmless as the dove," 

They were pacing the deck together. 

" Good night, Caspian," was all Lionel's com- 
ment, as he turned from her abruptly, feeling 
somewhat as Merlin felt after listening to 
Vivien. But Lionel's words, "I have, and I 
will have, no secrets from Viola," had fdrnished 
Caspian with a text for mocking raiUery. 

Caspian's " feelings " for Lionel were not at 
all of the kind to preclude her from taking ma- 
licious pleasure in paining and vexing him, if, 
by so doing, she advanced her own interests. 
She was, too, at times too far irritated by 
Lionel's coldness, blindness, pre-occupation, to 
be able to act exactly according to the dictates 
of her own wisdom. 

It has not been said that Caspian loved 
Lionel. A hateful thing might love be if hers 
was love. There was none of that readiness 
in her (in which she was trying always to make 
him believe) to sacrifice herself for him. If she 
sacrificed herself, it would be for herself — for 
the gratification of her own passions ; and to 
herself she was ready to sacrifice him also. 
She knew him happy in his love, and she set 
herself to poison his love, and so to spoil his 
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life. In what coilBisted that self-forgetfiil de- 
votion to him, of which she was always striving 
to cherish his consciousness ? To sit by him, 
to watch by him, to wait on him, to wake for 
him — all these things, on which she grounded 
her past claims, had brought their own reward 
•—their draught of subtle, sweet poison. If she 
could have ministered to him unseen, unknown, 
in a way which could have given her no gratifi- 
cation (save that of his being served), and which 
Would have laid upon him no burden of obliga- 
tion, would she have cared so to minister ? No, 
no, no. It was all selfish passion — not love, 
not love, not love 1 Indeed, there were times 
when Caspian almost hated Lionel, for his con- 
stancy, for his obduracy, for his simplicity, for 
his stupidity ; but that hatred would stimulate, 
rather than cause any relaxation of, her purpose 
regarding him. 

And in the present, on what did she ground 
her claims of being self-forgetfully devoted? 
For the gratification of being with him she 
was careless of how light talk might touch her 
reputation I He tried to be careful for her, and 
she made a boast (unspoken it is true, but still 
a boast) of ber carelessness ; she tried to make 
him understand, what she did not dare tell him, 
that, for his sake, all the world was indifferent to 
her, and she to all the world. 
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But then did she desire anything better than 
that he should know that because of him her re- 
putation had been touched? Would she have hesi- 
tated to ground on this claims so enormous as in- 
volved the utter shipwi*eck of his life, and of the 
one life dearer than life ? Instead of gloriously 
sacrificing herself for him, she was ready to lay 
upon him an undesired* burden that, for him, 
must crush the light out of life I 

If Caspian had possessed a little more tact, or 
if she had been able always to hold her temper 
in check, she would have been a more skilful 
adventuress. A little less passion, a little more 
patience, and she would have been more dan- 
gerous. 

As it was, she tried to do too much, too quick-s 
ly. She would pursue a subject, when to have 
dropped a few words, and been silent woulcj 
have been the wiser way ; her encounters with 
Lionel would seldom have ended in his anger 
and her discomfiture, had she been a little less 
in earnest — or a little better-tempered. 

" As you have no secrets from Viola, of course 
you think she has none from you. Of course 
you mean her to have none from you," asked 
Caspian, scoffingly, one day, 

'* She has none, she means to have none, she 
wishes to have none." 

" Your lordship is confident, Viola, for a wo- 
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man, is, I am ready to own, singularly simple 
and sincere — ^but she is a woman." 

" There are women and women ; which is as 
if one were to say there are angels and devils." 

"I deny that. All women are both, with 
sometimes one nature, sometimes the other in 
the ascendant, as the circumstances of their 
lives favour one or the other development." 

" That I deny. In no circumstances of life 
would some women (a very few, I grant you) 
be otherwise than very near the angelic standard 
in purity, in patience, and in truth ; while there 
are others in whom no imaginable circumstances 
would bring these virtues into light and action I" 

*' That is blasphemously false to womanhood," 
cried Caspian, stung to the quick. " And for 
one who sets up to be its champion is a simply 
infamous speech 1" 

" I cannot see it so 1" 

" But it is so, it is so. I affirm that no wo- 
man has ever existed so bad that happiness in 
love would not bring her near the angels. No 
woman so good that misery and disappointment 
would not bring her to sin, to vice — to the 
devil." 

" But there are women, Caspian, not capable 
of love : women who don't know what love is ; 
women who call ugly and unholy passions by 
its pure and sacred name." 
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They went on with sharp speech, and sharper 
repartee — Caspian taking all Lionel said as 
meant in Viola's glorification and her own vili- 
fication, while Lionel had, at first, been utterly 
unconscious that she was doing so, till Caspian, 
slipping beyond her own control, said what was 
so open an attack on Viola, that Lionel, mutter- 
ing the words, 

^* Low desire not to feel lowest makes them level all," 

turned away firom her in unconcealed disgust. A 
moment after, however, he could not help look- 
ing at her almost deprecatingly, wondering if 
she had recognized his quotation, and if she re- 
membered its context. 
Her face told no story. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HOW IT ENDED. 

FOR a, few days after that Caspian allowed 
Lioi:iel to avoid her; during those days 
she looked abjectly miserable ; wretchedly ill : 
he noticed that she did not eat. Then one eve- 
ning, as he stood on deck at dnsk, he became 
aware that Caspian was beside him. She pnt 
her hand within his arm, detaining him. 

"Yon must listen to me," she said. "You 
must forgive me I Your cold displeasure kills 
me I I have tried to feel myself insulted and to 
wait for you to seek me ; but I know you will 
never do that. I am nothing to you ; it makes 
no difference to you. If I jumped over the ves- 
sel's side now, as during the last few days I've 
felt tempted to do, you'd forget me almost as 
soon as the water had closed over me. I am no- 
thing to you ! And you to me ^" She sobbed, 

"I know I say what I shouldn't say; but I 
get mad with misery sometimes— you are cold 
as ice, and hard as iron, and you crush me. If 
only you would be just ever so little kind to 
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me— to me who have no one to be kind to me, 
in all this world." 

" This is foolishly exaggerated talk, my dear 
girl. Much ado about nothing. There, you are 
forgiven, if there was anything to forgive. We 
seem to act as mutual irritants when we come 
together, therefore are best apart. Think no 
more about the matter. Go downstairs now. 
Good-night, good-night." 

But she was not so easily got rid of; shQ 
climg to his arm, imploring, in the most humble, 
reverent manner, a little patience, a little kind- 
ness, a little friendship, pleading her misery, her 
loneliness, as excuse for her bad temper. And 
he, remembering how she was changed from 
the calm, equable, always, apparently, content, 
ai^d always obliging Caspian, to an irritable, 
vehement, unhappy girl, believed that she was 
miserable, thought she must be ill, and spoke to 
her softly and soothingly. He was her friend, 
be told her, and he tried to feel that this was 
true. He hoped she would look to him always 
as to a friend.. He hoped he should never for- 
get her past goodness to him. 

" Goodness to you I Me good to you I Oh ! 
Lionel I" 

She clung to him, closer and closer, and was 
vehement in her expressions of gratitude, ecsta- 
tic in her declarations of happiness, almost start- 
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ling him into wishing to recall his simple words, 
since she seemed to attach to them some deep 
and mysterious significance. Yet he could not 
help being touched by such feminine feehng, 
such meek and humble gratitude for so small 
and common-place a concession. Her tears fell 
upon his hand, and the tone in which he begged 
her not to cry was almost tender. Wise Cas- 
pian, if she had parted firom him then, leaving 
things as they were for that night ; but she did 
not. The restless demon by which she was pos- 
sessed would not suffer it to be so. 

By-and-by, when they had some time paced 
to and fro, she always clinging to his arm, 
when, by degrees, she had allowed herself to 
calm down, when she had fallen somewhat into 
his tone of careless friendship, the tone into 
which she knew he wished her to fall, had even 
laughed a little at herself, and at the despera- 
tion of the past few days, saying, 

"You see what strangely morbid creatures 
we women are; how repressed feelings grow 
and grow till they come to be something to be 
afraid of and ashamed of, and we are 

^ ... as one who hid a giant's child 
In her deep prison, and, from year to year, 

He grew to his own stature, fierce and wild. 
And what she took for love she kept for fear.' '' 

When there seemed to be between them a 
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quite friendly, and brotherly and sisterly sort of 
freedom, Caspian began- 

" It is so strange how often I, who love you 
so well, offend you so much, dear Cousin Lionel I 
It must be because I am over-anxious not to do 
BO, and so say the wrong thing always, through 
nervous awkwardness. It never, for a moment, 
occurred to me, the other day, till I saw how 
aiigry you were, that you could think I meant 
to imply that any secrets dear Viola might have 
from you would not be always of the most inno- 
cent nature. I never dreamt of any more serious 
concealments, for instance, than that she would 
not always, perhaps, tell you of every visit paid 
to Orchardleigh by that good, kind, handsome 
Mr. Newnham — nor of every little attention 
paid by him to her in your absence. Nor do I 
think she would be either wise or kind to do so, 
it might make you uncomfortable for nothing, 
for of course there could be nothing in it — Viola 
being the good true girl she is, and loving you 
as, in her sweet girlish way, she doubtless does." 

Lionel had no time to speak the comment on 
his lips. Caspian went on, in the steady, pause- 
less way she had, when she wanted to get an 
offensive thing said in a manner that should 
make it, at the time, seem quite inoffensive, a 
mere matter-of-fact statement. 

*• Of course, it is so natural that Mr. Newnham 
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should be a great deal at Orchardleigh, con- 
Bidering how kind-hearted he is, and how fond 
of him that poor foolish old father of Viola's is. 
If it were not for Mr. Newnham, surely poor 
Viola must die of ennui. Of course poor old 
Mr. Dalton will encourage his visits, and of 
course Viola will feel very grateful to him for 
bis kindness to her father, and a little gratefal 
to him on her own account. But of course there 
can be no harm in this. There is something 
very winning in Mr. Newnham's manner, some- 
thing both sweet and penetrating in his eyes ; 
and his treatment of Viola, in its homageful 
chivalry, is perfect. Don't you think so ? And 
don't you see that it would be both unkind and 
foolish of Viola to let Mr. Newnham, his kind- 
ness and his attentions, play as great a part in 
Jier letters to you, as they can't help doing iu 
her life, poor girl I It is not as if dear Viola ^ 

But Lionel could stand no more. What it was 
exactly that he said to Caspian he did not him- 
self know afterwards. Caspian told him that 
he gave her to understand that Viola's name 
was, he considered, profaned by her lips. But 
there was anger between them again, and mu- 
tual avoidance for days. 

At the end of those days Caspian made such a 
confession as appealed to Lionel's magnanimity; 
possibly, also, a little to his vanity. She accused 
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herself of jealousy, of her whose name her lips, 
he had told her, were unfit to pronounce — a true 
accusation — and of all things evil besides, except 
Such as she was guilty of. She 

** Would have wrought upon his cloudy mood 
With reverent eyes mock-loyal, shaken voice, 
And fluttered adoration, and, at last, \ 

With dark sweet hints of some who prized him more 
Than who should prize him most." 

Somehow, this time, she managed him so per- 
fectly, that when he should have been roused 
from anger to anger, he was overcome by pity. 

So things went on ; a to-and-fro of anger, and 
of some sort of reconciliation, to which Caspian 
strove to give as much as possible of the colour- 
ing of lovers' quarrels and reconciliations. And 
Lionel, while he believed that he wearily desired 
the end of the voyage, and to see the last ot 
Caspian, would have missed the excitement of 
these encounters had they ended before the voy- 
age. Then, just before the vessel reached port, 
matters complicated themselves in a most un- 
pleasant way. 

A violent quarrel arose between Caspian and 
her employer ; the only ground of which, Caspi- 
an made Lionel believe, was Lionel's conduct 
towards Caspian, the way the two had " gone 
on " during the voyage. Caspian's explanations 
did not appease the old lady (possibly she did 
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not wish them to do so.) Caspian was dis- 
charged. 

When the vessel arrived in port, therefore, 
Caspian, but for Lionel, was utterly alone and 
unprotected. She had made no friends among 
the few other lady-passengers, she was not, in 
fact she had not tried to be, in good odour 
among them. . She had no letters of introduc- 
tion to anyone in the island. She had no 
money — at least, so she let Lionel believe — ^but 
that of the few months' salary paid to her 
grudgingly by her enraged patroness. 

This was a position of real distress, that ap- 
pealed to Lionel's sympathies. To Caspian the 
situation was delightful. She hugged herself in 
a kind of triumphant ecstasy ; it was with the 
greatest difficulty that she could affect a proper 
show of misery and desolation, of timidity and 
consciousness, as she found herself entirely 
dependant upon Lionel for advice and assist- 
ance and protection. 

To Lionel the situation was one of extreme 
difficulty and annoyance ; but he did his best to 
hide the annoyance. She listened to his coun- 
sels with the meekest docility, and accepted 
his assistance with most humble gratitude. He 
could not but be astonished at her want of all 
practical ability, at her utter helplessness in his 
hands ; but then he could not help being flat- 
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tered by her utter reliance upon his wisdon^ 
and knowledge, as well as being touched by the 
real distressful isolation of her position. 

Poor Lionel — ^he was no match for thecunning, 
unscrupulously selfish, and sensually passion* 
ate, and yet, to a great extent, calculating and 
self-controlled woman who had fastened herself 
upon him, intent on his destruction. 

Before he was free of her — ^having, through 
the aid of people to whom he had letters of in- 
troduction, obtained her a situation, which, 
though it was not to her taste, she was obliged 
to accept, as, when she made demur, she saw 
signs of distrustful impatience about Lionel — r 
Caspian, unfortunately, had been so far success- 
fed, that there had been passages of flirtation be- 
tween them ; on his side, half disdainful, half- 
defensive ; on hers earnest, vehement, tempestu- 
ous — ^passages that he would shrink to have 
read by the sweet eyes of his Viola. 

Lionel hardly knew, indeed, perhaps, it would 
have wounded his vanity though it might have 
relieved his conscience, to know, how completely 
he had been the victim, how very small was his 
blame, how he had, step by step, been forced on. 
It exasperated him to remember that there had 
been anything but serious straightforward rela- 
tions between himself — whose whole heart and 
life were Viola's — and a woman whom circiun- 
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fetanceS had, he thought, thrown so completely 
helpless upon his protection. 

When he looked back upon the past, after he 
and Caspian had parted, it was a mystery to him 
how such things had come to be. 

He promised himself some day to make a full 
confession to Viola, of all that had passed be- 
tween himself and Caspian ; meanwhile he hoped 
he had done with Caspian. The place in which 
he left her was not that of his own ultimate 
destination. If she had known how purely the 
sigh, to which she gave an interpretation of 
regretful sentiment, was one of intense relief, 
Caspian might, even now, have despaired. She 
did not know it, and she parted from him fall of 
hope. 

It was not so easy to have done with Caspian, 
Even while he hoped, earnestly and sincerely, 
that he had done with her, the memory of her 
as he had last seen her, when 

" So tender was her voice, so fair her face ; 
So sweetly gleam'd her eyes behind her tears, 
Like sunlight on the plain behind a shower," 

that he had " half believed her true " — that is 
to say, had half believed her to be what she was 
assuming to be — an unhappy girl — the victim 
of a hopeless passion— resigned to know it 
hopeless, and only hopefixl of the happiness of 
th% b^lpv^d— h^Tiiited him. 
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She had dared to say, " If only I thought 
Viola more capable of loving as you should be 
loved !" But it had been said in the moment of 
parting, and with such a choking agony of tears, 
as had made resentment of the treason at the 
time impossible. And now he hoped he had 
done with Caspian. 
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CHAPTER I. 

A BLIGHTED SPRINO. 

THIS first spring of Lionel's absence was an 
nnthriving, cheerless spring, with a May- 
as bitter and bleak and black as the hardest 
March. All blossoms came late, and \vith nig- 
gardly sparseness. 

Poor Viola felt an appropriateness in this, 
and yet it was one more, though an unrecog- 
nized, source of depression — and, at this time, 
the circumstances of her life were all depress- 
ing. 

Mr. Dalton did not like that Viola should be 
out of his sight and reach ; he said nothing, he 
was always patient, but his eyes followed her 
with a pathetic wistfulness whenever she moved 
to leave the i^oom in which he was, and wel- 
comed her back with a too eloquent gladness 
when she returned. He was not in any other 
way exacting, if, indeed, this could be called 
exacting ; he liked Viola to read her own books^ 
to play, to sing, to write, to work, as she felt 
disposed — ^he only cared that she should be in 
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sight, in reach. He did not care to be read to. 
" It wearies me to listen, my dear," he would 
say, after a few minutes, when she attempted it. 

"Don't trouble to try and amuse me," he 
would say if she proposed any game. " I am 
quite content. I like to sit quiet. I am quite 
content." 

It was difficult for anyone to realize, except 
by experience, the wear and tear to heart and 
brain of this continual sad, gentle, unvarying 
presence. 

Viola at first tried still to study those things 
that Lionel most cared that she should know; 
but she found the effort too great a strain 
upon her : the consciousness of her father's sad 
eyes always upon her seemed to paralyze her 
mind. The only luxury of loneliness that she 
allowed herself in the daytime was the time she 
spent in writing to Lionel — those long, loving, 
faithful, fervent letters, which always left him, 
when he finished them, more hopeful and more 
earnest-minded than they found him. 

To some of Viola's questionings Lionel did 
not find it easy to reply. She asked him, for 
instance, how he had progressed with the work 
he had planned to do on the voyage. He had 
to rertiember that Caspian had teazed and piqued 
and flattered him into a contemptible and ener- 
vating frittering away of his time. After read- 
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ing one of Viola's letters, the recollection of his 
intercourse with Caspian was always specially 
distasteful to him. He still intended some day 
to tell Viola all about it, but he still postponed 
the carrying out of his intention. 

Mr. Newnham was, as Caspian had predicted, 
a good deal at Orchardleigh ; not so much at 
first, but by degrees it grew to be, more and 
more a habit with him to come — with them to 
look for him. 

He was the only person Mr. Dalton found 
pleasure in seeing ; when Mr. Newnham was 
there he roused himself to something like aniuja- 
tion. The question of Mr. Newnham's standing 
for the county was the one question in which he 
showed an almost excited interest. Mr. Newn- 
ham was, therefore, the one person who sometimes 
relieved Viola of the gentle burden of her life. 

Viola said to him, with her sweet safe sincer- 
ity, when she found how habitual his visits were 
becoming — 

" I know I may trust to you not to misunder- 
stand my so constantly absenting myself from 
the room when you are here. I can leave papa 
so little at other times. It does me good to be 
sometimes alone, and papa is so happy with 
you. I write parts of my long journal-letters to 
Lionel when you are with papa, for I feel at 
ease about him then." 
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" You treat me with the truest friendliness, 
most as I would have you treat me, when you 
make me of any use to you," was the sincere 
answer to her sincere speech, though it was in 
the nature of things impossible that there should 
not be a momentary bitter pain felt by Mr. 
Newnham in recognizing of how negative and 
humble a use he could alone be. 

Viola let Rosie stay on at school, because she 
thought that the atmosphere of Orchardleigh 
must be depressing to so young a girl, and that 
of school, therefore, healthier for her. The 
" school " Rosie was at being a happy country 
home, where she had sensible and sweet super- 
vision, and two or three carefully-chosen little 
friends. 

Duiing the winter holidays Viola had exerted 
herself to make the house bright. Rosie's fa- 
vourite little friend came home with Rosie. The 
children had long rides on Brown Bess and the 
old pony, sometimes taken care of by old John, 
sometimes by kind Mr. Newnham. They had a 
glad merry time of it, and knew nothing of the 
quiet monotony of gloom that settled down 
again when they had left. 

The days of Brown Bess were numbered, or, 
rather, her days in the stables of Qrchardleigh. 
The question of finance began to perplex Viola. 
The expenses of the household were very small 
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now. Mrs. Dalton bad been tbe one person in 
it wbo cared for costly ornament, for luxurious 
Kving, for outside sbow. Yet, small as were 
her present expenses, Viola sometimes found it 
difficult to get from ber father money enough 
to defray them. Tbe subject of money seemed 
to pain and perplex and irritate him ; be talked 
of claims iropendiug for which he must be pre- 
pared. When Viola begged him to let her write 
to his lawyer and ask him to look into, and to 
arrange their affairs, he became painfully ex- 
cited, and she was obliged to leave the subject 
alone, and to go on, from week to week, as best 
she could. He said that if for a few months 
things went safely, then all would be right. 
Viola knew that he had lost money by unfortu- 
nate investments, that he was involved to some 
extent in the affairs of a company of which he 
had been the only honest and straightforward 
member. She knew that pecuniary anxieties 
had helped to break down his health, but she 
knew all these things very vaguely, and as it 
did not do to speak to her father about them, 
and there was n(me else to whom she could 
speak, she was obliged to let things alone, and 
go on in the dark, practising, in all her expendi- 
ture, the strictest economy. Pai-ting with one 
of her servants just now, she did not engage 
another in her place, and she proposed to her 
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father the sale of Brown Bess. " She is 
never used now. I have got out of the habit 
of riding. We will keep Rosie's pony and 
old John's cob; they don't cost much, be- 
cause they can be chiefly turned out, but the 
mare is dainty and delicate. It is a pity to 
keep her, pretty creature, and never use her, if 
we can find a good home for her, and I suppose 
she is not yet too old to fetch a good price." 

Constant occupation, and the diiSculty of 
leaving her father, were not Viola's only reasons 
for not riding now. Loyalty to Lionel was 
another reason. Had she ridden it could hardly 
have been helped that Mr. Newnham would have 
been her frequent companion, and she felt she 
would not, in Lionel's absence, like to be riding 
with anyone else through the deep lanes, across 
the happy meadows, over the breezy commgns, 
where she had so often ridden with him. 

It was settled that Brown Bess should be sold. 
Old John and Mr. Newnham arranged the sale 
between them. A happy home was secured for 
her, and a price paid for her that would carry 
Viola through several months of her careful 
house-keeping. It cost Viola something to part 
with her. One bleak afternoon, while Mr. Newn- 
ham was sitting with her father, Viola went to 
the stables to bid Brown Bess good-bye. As she 
stood by the pretty gentle creature, stroking its 
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glossy neck, and talking to it, memory aft<*r 
memory crowded upon her, till she dropped her 
forehead against its head and sobbed. To say 
good-bye to Brown Bess was like saying good- 
bye afresh to her sunny girlhood, to the happy 
spring-time of her love, to all the careless free- 
dom of youth. But Viola could not aflFord to 
cry long. When she cleared her eyes of tears, 
and looked up, she was struck by the curious 
appropriateness to her mood of the scene she 
looked upon. 

It was getting late in the spring, and yet the 
orchards were almost without blossom. Just 
opposite where she 'stood was the grand old, 
blighted, lightning-blasted pear-tree, a special 
favourite of hers, of which she had made many 
a sketch and study. It now lifted up, against a 
leaden sky, heavily threatening, full of coldly- 
lurid gloom, a few scanty pat<;hes of snow-white 
blossom. A pallid light enhanced the white- 
ness of this snow, and brought out, with a sort 
of livid distinctness, the hoary, rhinoceros-like 
bark of the split trunk. 

The picture pleased Viola ; she made mental 
notes of it. She would describe it to Lionel, as 
an emblem of what spring felt like to her in his 
absence. And then came memories of that 
other spring — that spring of golden-houred, 
glad days — that blossom-time of blossom-times. 
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in which the conscious life of their love began. 
She remembered what the orchard had looked 
like then — ^what the world had felt like then. 
She recalled the dawns she had watched when 
her happiness woke her early ; how she had 
seen the greyish white of pear-blossom-bud- 
covered trees grow rosy white with the first 
sunbeams upon them, to change before noon to 
the broad white dazzling brilliance of worlds of 
fully-opened blossom ; to stand white and wide 
through the afternoon hours, to mellow and 
glow in the sunset, to bleach, and blanch, and 
shimmer, and shine in the moonlight. She re- 
membered that year's blossom-time of the great 
wild cherry-tree at the bend of the stream, 
close to the old oak, aj the foot of the south- 
sloping meadow — the enchapted world of light- 
hanging fairy flutters of opal-tinted blossoms, 
that had been for her and for Lionel under the 
bee-murmurous, sunshiny boughs ; she could 
even recall its wide-flung, almond-flavoured, 
honey-like fragrance. She remembered, too, 
that miracle of prodigal and most delicate 
beauty, the wild apple-tree, laden with its rose 
wealth, brightening the waste place with a 
brightness no rose-garden of south or east 
could equal, come upon by chance on that 
happy ride. She remembered the beech-woods 
of that spring — ^remembered 
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But here, poor girl, she drooped again against 
Brown Bess, and cried — 

" Oh 1 Lionel — oh 1 Lionel, come back to me ! 
How could you leave met — ^how could I let 
you go T Oh ! Lionel, come back to me !" 

At that moment all seemed foolishness but 
love — all ambition vain and empty ; to have 
kept together, if even it were but to starve to- 
gether, seemed the wiser way. Only for a mo- 
ment. Then came proud thoughts of Lionel : 
he was a man, and it was right he should have 
a man's anibitions ; he was a man to be a 
power in the world — to play a great part in the 
world. 

" But will those times — such happy times — 
times like those happy times — ever come back ?" 
she thought. " I knew they were happy times, 
but how happy it seems as if I had never 
known till now." 

A cold chill crept through her. Again her 
eyes rested upon the blasted tree, whose 
patches of blossom were more suggestive of the 
scanty locks of hoary age than of the young 
year's happy flowering-time. Again that cold 
chill crept through her ; she did not dare stay 
out in the bleak darkening afternoon longer — 
darkening, though there were hours of daylight 
yet, as if for snow, and hail, and sleet. She 
could not afford to be ill. 
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" Mr. Newnham, who has bought Brown Bess ? 
I should like to know, and John can't tell me." 
It was not that day she questioned thus, but 
later, when Brown Bess had been gone some 
weeks. 

Viola had no sooner spoken, and looked at 
Mr. Newnham, which she did not do till she had 
finished speaking, than the colour that rose to 
Mr. Newnham's face reflected itself in Viola's. 

Mr. Newnham was afflicted with a habit of 
blushing — of blushing red all over his face like 
a bashfiil school-boy — and this w^s no light 
affliction ; it made a nervous man more nervous. 
He would willingly have paid many thousands, 
and forfeited much of his stalwart, wholesome 
handsomeness, for a good brown undemonstra- 
tive complexion, or one of unvarying, " inter- 
esting " pallor. 

" I beg your pardon. Possibly I ought not to 
have asked the question," Viola said, proudly. 
She was annoyed with herself, a Uttle, also, 
with Mr. Newnham, and yet could hardly tell 
why. 

" Such a very natural question — and, indeed, 
I am happy you should know," Mr. Newnham 
answered, soon recovering himself. 

" I bought her. I wanted her," he hastened 
to add. " I am expecting a little invalid cousin 
of mine to pay me a visit at Newnham, with her 
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mother, and Fm going to teach her to ride." 

" Brown Bess will be too spirited for an in- 
valid child to learn upon. There is no mischief 
about her, but she is full of frolic." 

" Perhaps we shall begin with a quiet pony," 
he replied, agaili slightly embarrassed. " Brown 
Bess will at any rate remain with me for the 
present, even when my cousin leaves : my cou- 
sin has no settled home just now. So, if, at 
any time, you will give your pretty favourite 
the pleasant privilege of carrying her own mis- 
tress, you know she will be always at hand, and 
at your service." 

He had managed to get it out — and then he 
blushed again as Viola looked quietly, a little 
sternly, perhaps, into his eyes. 

"I don't exactly know whether to thank you 
for having bought my pet," Viola said. " You 
know, Mr. Newnham, I always expect to be able 
to believe what you tell me. But it doesn't 
seem to me that Brown Bess will be of any use 
to your cousin." 

There the subject dropped. Mr. Newnham 
looked rather dejected, and soon after took his 
leave ; and then Viola felt as if she had been 
sourly ungracious ; and yet, she . felt, too, some- 
how, that she had a right, for Lionel's sake, not 
to be quite pleased ; and she thought that Mr. 
Newnham's embarrassment showed that he knew 
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she had that right. And it was painful to her 
to remember how high a price had been paid to 
her for her favourite. And, altogether, the 
transaction left an unpleasant impression. Two 
things she firmly resolved — that she would not 
re-moTmt Brown Bess, and that she would write 
to Lionel an accoimt of the whole affair. 

** There, now, I've displeased her," Mr. Newn- 
ham thought of himself as he rode homewards. 
" If I hadn't been such a bashful fool — ^if I could 
have spoken, and looked as if it was nothing 
but the most ordinary business transaction, 
she'd never have thought again about it ! It's 
a thousand pities I can't make an exchange of 
complexion with some one of the many unblush- 
ing young women of this century. We should 
both be the gainers 1" 
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CHAPTER n. 

" MY LITTLE COUSIN." 

THE "little cousin" was not the mere child 
Viola, from Mr. Newnham's way of speak- 
ing of her, had expected ; nor that Mr. Newnham 
himself considered her. 

Alma was, probably, two or three years 
yoimger than Viola. She was very small and 
&iry-like, or, perhaps, rather elf-like in form. 
She impressed Viola, though she could hardly 
have told why, as a creature born with no possi- 
bilities for any but the most transient exist- 
ence ; a creature, too, who, like a quick-burning 
lamp, was as rapidly as possible consuming 
what vital power it had. 

Her small face, with its transparent delicacy of 
complexion, and its eyes — gloriously large dark 
expressive, but unnaturally bright, with a pain- 
fal restless-burning brightness— and its small, 
too red-lipped mouth, famished with tiny pearly 
teeth, that looked only fit to meet in fairy-food, 

tppeared all the smaller and whiter from the 
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heavy wealth of loose-hanging dark hair out of 
which it shone. 

One hesitated to call Alma beautiful or love- 
ly ; such beauty as she had seemed to be neither 
of the heavens, nor the earth, to be immaterial 
without being spiritual. 

In spite of signs to the contrary, anyone of 
which might have been sufficiently convincing, 
Alma's mother, Mrs. Falkner Newnham, insisted 
that there was nothing seriously amiss with the 
child — ^nothing that, imder favourable circum- 
stances, would not be shaken off. To secure 
these favourable circumstances, Mrs. Falkner 
Newnham had proposed a long visit to her 
nephew's house. 

That Alma's father, and all her sisters and 
brothers, had died of decline, was nothing in the 
eyes of Mrs. Falkner Newnham, as affecting the 
question of Alma's health. Mrs. Falkner Newn- 
ham had " views " with regard to Alma, and 
she would not contemplate the possibility that 
the child might die till she had fulfilled her part. 

Mr. Newnham drove his guests over to Or- 
chardleigh on a very early day after their arrival 
at Newnham ; and Viola was not long in dis- 
covering two facts concerning them — that Alma 
worshipped her " kind cousin," as her mother al- 
ways called him ; and that Mrs. Falkner Newn- 
ham^ a worldly woman of the world, handsome, 
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and still young to look at, from a little distance, 
or when her veil was down, was very anxious 
to reHnquish the charge of her invalid daughter 
into the hands of a rich husband, and encour- 
aged this worshipM disposition of her child's. 

Viola, feeling as she did just now, old and 
experienced, could not know Alma without 
thinking, sometimes, as she recognised the ex- 
cessive delicacy expressed by both face and 
form, that in that deUcacy was the best promise 
or safeguard against more than ordinary misery. 
She would not live to suffer and to struggle : 
the first touch of frost, or the first too fervid 
sun-scorch, would kill so frail a plant. 

She soon felt a kind of motherly tenderness 
towards the geniusy, sensitive, passionate, nn- 
controlled little creature, to whom, she was soon 
sure, all real motherly tenderness was un- 
known. And Alma attached herself warmly to 
Viola, treating her in a manner that contrasted 
strongly with the half-defiant hostile air that 
at first, only at first, characterized the mother's 
manner towards her. Indeed, it was partly to 
this hostility of Mrs. Newnham's that Viola owed 
Alma's devotion. 

Mr. Newnham's self-invited guests seemed 
likely to prolong their stay at Newnham indefi- 
nitely. In fact, Mrs. Falkner Newnham could 
see no possible reason why Newnham should 

£ 2 
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not, for the present, at all events, be their per- 
manent residence. First of all, soon after their 
arrival, Alma, who had caught cold through 
travelling on a bitter June eveniug (there were 
many bitter evenings in that year's June), was 
seriously ill. Then, as she got better, Mrs. Falk- 
ner Newnham discovered that Newnham air was 
working wonders for "her darling." She be- 
lieved, she said, that if Alma could live always 
in an air so admirably adapted to the peculiar- 
ities of her constitution, she would be a perfectly 
healthy woman — ^not exactly robust, perhaps, 
probably requiring all the luxurious comforts 
which wealth alone can supply, but still perfectly 
healthy. Then Mrs. Falkner Newnham would 
sigh and remark that it was a very sad thing 
to be poor, when one had such a charge as Alma 
laid in one's hand. And when she remarked 
this Viola could not help noting the richness of 
the lady's dress, the costliness of her ornaments 
— and wondering. 

Alma would be always going to Orchardleigh; 
and after a time her mother, finding that Viola 
was a power in the neighbourhood, and having 
heard, too, that she was an ** engaged" young 
lady, withdrew all opposition to this intimacy, and 
never seemed to weary of expressing her admi- 
ration for that " lovely and sweet Miss Dalton." 

Alma, on a pretty Shetland pony, her stal- 
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wart handsome cousin holding the leading-rein, 
made a very pretty picture. Her riding-dress, 
the soft grey habit, and plumed hat, the plume 
mingling with her lovely dark curls, became 
her, as did the exercise and her happiness, poor 
chfld I Her visits to Orchardleigh were of al- 
most daily occurrence. Mr. Dalton found plea- 
sure in looking at her, in talking to her. She 
** took to " him. As to her riding Brown Bess, 
there was no question of it, and didn't seem 
likely ever to be, for Alma was extremely timid 
and very weak. In truth, Mr. Newnham in- 
tended that Brown Bess should never carry any 
Qne if not her former mistress. 

But Viola, smiling down on them from the 
vine-clad oriel of the drawing-room, one morn- 
ing when something like summer was smiling 
over the world at last, not long before summer- 
time would be over (they had not dismounted 
this morning, but had just called in passing to 
leave some fruit for Mr. Dalton), and seeing 
that Alma's pony this morning was entrusted 
entirely to Alma's management, said, 

" I suppose, Mr. Newnham, you will soon let 
her try Brown Bess ?" 

" Not just yet," Mr. Newnham answered ; and 
then he turned to speak to Alma, and Alma 
lifted up her face, cream-colour with carnation 
tinges on each cheek, that came and went al- 
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most with every pulse; and shook back her dark 
curls, and said to Viola, 

" Oh, I vdshj I do wish you would 1" 

"Would what, Alma r 

"Ride with us sometimes. Oh, do I Vincent 
told me to ask you. Mr. Dalton, you can make 
her." 

" I wish she would," Mr. Dalton said. " It 
would do her a world of good." 

" If you are here in the winter, when Rosie 
is home, she will be so pleased to go with you !" 
Viola answered, not even entertaining the ques- 
tion of going herself. 

"Rosie is only a child," pouted Alma. "I 
don't care for children." 

As Viola's eyes fixed themselves dreamily, 
half-longingly upon the breezy hills, Mr. Newn- 
ham's were contemplating her. She looked 
pale and languid this splendid morning, he 
thought. She did not look strong enough to 
bear up against the heavy pressure on her 
shoulder, which alone enabled Mr, Dalton to 
stand. 

" Let us call for you to-morrow," he urged. 
" Don't refuse us. Just this once. I know it 
would be such a pleasure to your father to see 
you mounted once more. And, as he says, the 
fresh air would do you a world of good. She 
needs it, indeed, Mr, Dalton." 
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** Oh, no, I do not I You should not say so. 
I am very well," Viola answered hastily. 

Then Viola's eyes accidentally fell upon Alma's 
face, which, as she watched her cousin, as he 
gazed at Viola, had changed and darkened. 

" I really doubt if it would do me any good," 
Viola went on. "I have not ridden for so 
long. I should be over-tired. It is very kind 
of you both, but indeed I would rather not." 

" I won't give up the hope," Mr. Newnham 
said. " I shall have your mare gently exercised, 
and shall bring her round with me to-morrow, 
for old John to dress her with your own 
saddle." 

" I beg you won't take the trouble — ^indeed, I 
shall not go. I don't mean to ride till I ride 
again with Lionel." 

Alma did not hear Viola's last words. She 
had first averted her face, so that it was entirely 
hidden by her hair, and the long plume of her 
hat ; then she wheeled her pony round and rode 
off, without looking up again, without any fare- 
well greeting to Viola or Mr. Dalton. Mr. Newn- 
ham, lifting his hat, rode after her, looking much 
astonished. He had at first been alarmed, think- 
ing that the movement was owing to some wil- 
fulness of the Shetland's. Viola saw him stoop- 
ing down and bending forward, trying to look 
into the averted face* 
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" Alma, you didn't wish Mr. and Miss Dalton 
good morning," was what he was saying. 
^ What was the reason of that?" 

" Poor little soul 1" Viola thought to herself. 
" You are jealous, but we can soon cure that." 
Then Viola remembered that to know that 
Viola's love was given elsewhere would not suf- 
fice to cure such jealousy as Alma's. 

Though Viola had no thought of riding to- 
morrow, there had risen in her, as she looked 
towards the breezy hills, a longing to ride. Not 
just a gentle exercise, with a careful escort and 
that fairy-companion, but a wild, reckless, ran- 
dom ride across country, a complete breaking 
through of the orderly jog-trot monotony of her 
life. Viola was haunted; she thought such a 
ride as she longed for would banish her haunt- 
ing thoughts, would help her to get out of the 
gloomy atmosphere that hemmed her in; but 
she never dreamt of indulging her longing. The 
next morning it rained, steady, soft, persistent 
rain. 

"I'm not sorry, papa," Viola answered at 
breakfast-time, to her father's regrets. "I 
didn't mean to go, and this saves the trouble of 
refiising. I have a feeling against riding with 
anyone but Lionel — ^unless it could be you, papa, 
or old John. And that isn't all. Now that 
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Brown Bess has been bought by Mr. Newnham, 
I shouldn't choose to use her I" 

" But you were tempted yesterday." 

** The old jfree wandering spirit woke in me. 
I was tempted to long to ride, but not with 
them. This morning I am glad it rains." 

There was a pause ; then Mr. Dalton said, 

** Surely, Viola," — there was a trembling stern- 
ness in his weak voice — " it is long since you 
have heard jfrom Lionel." 

" It is rather longer than usual, papa." 

Viola rose abruptly, when she had answered 
that, and left the room, to avoid further ques- 
tioning. When she came back, however, — she 
had been away half an hour, perhaps, had ordered 
the dinner, and attended to various small do- 
mestic matters, — ^Mr. Dalton said, 

" How much longer than usual, Viola ?" 

" Twice as long, perhaps, papa." 

" You have been fretting." 

^*No, papa, not that, but of course I am 
anxious, lest he should be ill." 

** If he were ill surely he would have the con- 
sideration to get a friend to write for him." 

Viola looked wonderingly at her father. Then 
she flushed hotly, as she said, 

" Papa, somebody has been putting something 
against Lionel into your mind 1 If he had been 
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two hundred times longer than usual in writing, 
do you think I would hear any blame hinted 
against himf Who can have been hinting 
blame against him to you? Surely not Mr. 
Newnham?" 

" My daughter, you wrong a man than whom 
I have never known one more magnanimously 
honourable 1" 

" However good I believe Mr Newnham to be, 
papa, it is, of course, a million times easier to 
me to suspect him of wrong than to hear even 
a tone that blames Lionel. And that a blam- 
ing tone should be used by you, papa — ^that you 
should be ready, on such slight, slight cause, to 

blame him ^^ She did not end that sentence, 

but, instead, began another, "It would be 
quite as easy to me, papa, to suspect myself of 
want of truth and loyalty towards Lionel, as to 
suspect Lionel of want of them towards me." 

** Men are exposed to temptations that do not 
touch women — of which women know nothing. 
Men get entangled through their passions, their 
weaknesses, even, sometimes, through their 
good qualities, in a way of which women can 
conceive nothing. I merely say this in self- 
defence, that you may not think I meant any 
monstrosity of injustice against Lionel !" 

Viola looked a few moments into her father's 
face, with a variety of emotions flitting over 
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her own, till, overoome by the pathetic diBtreea 
at having distressed her which she saw there, 
at the sort of shrinking from her anger, she 
stooped and kissed his hand ; and then no more 
was said. But a wonder remained in Viola's 
heart, as to whether her &ther had not meant 
more than he said — as to whether some flying 
lying report had not from some quarter reached 
him. She was very glad she had not told her 
fether anything about that letter she had, some 
months ago now, received from Caspian Lock- 
year. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A RETREAT. 

THE sad, pale summer, that had followed the 
cold, unthriving spring, and had only, for 
a few of its last weeks, asserted itself as sum- 
mer, was past now. Rosie had not come home 
for her holidays this summer. She had gone 
to Switzerland with the family of her little 
friend, so there had not been, even, the break 
of her bright presence. A rainy autumn set in 
-an autumn of persistent, day-after-day rain. 
For some weeks there was very little intercourse 
between Newnham and Orchardleigh. Then, 
one evening, in spite of rain, ^r. Newnham 
came over. 

" It's quite refreshing to see you," was Mr. 
Dalton's greeting-" W and rain and bad 
weather seem only to make you look the 
fresher and stronger." That was said while 
the first glow of exercise in which Mr. Newn- 
ham entered lasted ; afterwards, Viola did not 
think him looking as well as usual ; she thought 
he looked tired and worried. 
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Viola herself was happy that day. She had 
had a letter from Lionel that was like a letter 
from Lionel — ^a letter out of which she had been 
able to read bits to her father that had pleased 
her father, so that they had talked of Lionel 
cordially and harmoniously. 

" 1 find I must leave home, and for a some- 
what indefinite period," Mr. Newnham an- 
nounced abruptly, soon after he came in, 

** Lideed 1 No trouble of any kind, I hope, is 
the cause I" Mr. Dalton said. 

With a nervous laugh, a little hesitation, and 
not without the penalty of a deep blush, Mr. 
Newnham answered — 

" To such dear friends it is, for all reasons, 
best, I think, to own the truth. I laugh, but it 
is no laughing matter. The fact is, Mrs. Falk- 
ner Newnham is putting me to the rout ; my 
departure is a retreat, if not a case of running 
away. I leaye the field to the enemy." 

"Does the widow insist upon marrying you ?" 
Mr. Dalton asked. 

"To her daughter. She tried for herself 
some years ago ; she has for years been violent- 
ly enamoured of Newnham. Not succeeding 
for herself, she is now trying for poor little 
Alma. As I cannot send my visitors away, my 
only resource is to go away myself. Don't 
laugh at me, Miss Dalton. I know my position 
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is a ludicrous one, but don't laugh at me." 

"Indeed — indeed, Mr. Newnham, I have no 

inclination to laugh. I had hoped '' She 

paused here, feeling she had no right to say 
more ; but Mr. Newnham looking at her expect- 
antly, waiting for her to speak, she added — " I 
could not help seeing — ^it can be no treason to 
her to say this, for she shows it in the most be- 
witchingly simple and child-like manner — that 
your pretty little guest was very fond of you. 
I mean, more than that." 

" Miss Dalton, I do hope you are not going 
to complicate matters ; fond of me, of course, I 
know the dear child is — ^always has been ; but 
for the rest, I hoped it all existed only in the 
wishes of the old campaigner, as I must take 
the liberty of designating my respected aunt- 
in-law. If you think differently, why, then — " 

Mr. Newnham did not finish his sentence. 
Viola was silent; she was regretting that she 
had spoken, but Mr. Newnham would have her 
speak further. 

" You have not yet finished something you 
began to say." He spoke deferentially. " You 
said you hach hoped " 

Driven to speak, she did so with grave direct- 
ness — 

" I could not help seeing how it was with 
Alma. I hoped you saw it, too — 1 hoped that 
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you might find your happiness in giving love 
for love. We have authority for saying, 

* LoYO CKHight i8 good, but giyen unaought is better.* 

In this case it is given with such artless sim- 
plicity, and with such innocent abandon, that 
i^ in any case, that saying holds, it surely holds 
in this." 

Then, feeling a little nervous at having said 
BO much on such a subject, Viola went on to 
talk of Alma, saying what a marvel it seemed 
that such a mother should have a daughter of 
such unspoiled simplicity, saying that it sm*ely 
proved a very strong inherent purity and trutli 
of temperament in Alma to have been able to 
remain so unspoiled. 

" Ahna seems to me irresistibly fascinating," 
she finished by saying. 

" She is too much of the el^ the sprite, the 
genius, the fairy — too little the woman. In a 
woman I value " 

Here Mr. Newnham paused, and, poor fellow, 
blushed, a&aid to speak further, lest he should 
draw too manifest a portrait of Viola herself. 
There was an awkward silence. 

" So you fly fi:om the enemy," Mr. Dalton 
broke it by remarking. "Well, when it is a 
woman who is in arms against us, discretion is, 
indeed, the better part of valour." 
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Mr. Dalton spoke feelingly, remembering the 
mistake of his life — ^his second marriage. 

" Yes, I fly, but I feel angry at having to fly, 
and at leaving the enemy in possession. If 
that woman would only have left my little 
cousin alone, I believe she would have loved 
me very happily as her cousin and playfellow 
through all the few years of her life ; but that 
doesn't suit Mrs. Falkner, and it is, ' my poor 
child,' 'my suffering darling,' and significant 
looks, and sighs, and double-meaning sen- 
tences, till, shut up with them a good deal 
these last wet days, I am nearly mad." 

This was said with half-petulant irritation, 
that was very unlike Mr. Newnham's ordinary 
manner. 

" Of course, under the circumstances, you find 
it difficult to know when you may be able to 
return. We shall miss you sadly, my dear 
fellow 1" 

" The term of my absence is so uncomfortably 
indefinite, that sometimes I have a sort of feeling 
it will end with my having to give up Newn- 
ham to Mrs. Falkner, and live somewhere else ! 
Unless, indeed, I find the courage to write what 
I have not had the courage to speak — a plain 
declaration of ' no intentions ;' but, my poor lit- 
tle cousin is so fragile, and so excitable, that if 
her mother has talked her into any poor little 
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romance of which I am the hero, I should be 
a&aid she might suffer — ^in health I mean — ^from 
a sadden difhillusion." 

Viola sighed. ^^ She might die of it I" was 
spoken aknost involontarily. 

*^ You don't think. Miss Dalton, that, not lov- 
ing her, and knowing I never could, or should 
love her, as she wants to be loved, if she loves 
me in the way her mother says, it could be my 
duty to — ^to marry her f " 

" It would be presumptuous of me, I think, to 
answer that question — ^to speak on matters of 
which I have no experience." 

" Viola, my daughter, I think you are right 
there/' 

" I do not," Mr. Newnham said eagerly, his 
fiice flushing with eagerness. " True, high-mind- 
ed women have no need of experience in these 
matters — they know the right about them, by 
instinct. I beg, not as a personal favour, but 
for the sake of my poor little cousin, that Miss 
Dalton will be good enough to answer my 
question." 

"I cannot answer it, except to say that I 
should think any suffering, and, certainly, death, 
would be preferable to a sensitive woman, to a 
consciousness that a sacrifice had been made for 
her — ^to a marriage that was not, on both sides, 
one of love." 

VOL. n. p 
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Viola spoke with her eyes fastened on her 
work, blushing as she spoke, but she spoke dis- 
tinctly. 

I should think that, in the years to come, they 
both of them often recalled that scene — those 
words ; his question and the last part of her an- 
swer, 

Viola almost shuddered when she had spoken. 
She had spoken out of her sincere conviction, 
not able to speak otherwise. And, of course, 
since she had been an " engaged " girl, she had 
thought a good deal of these things ; but yet 
she shuddered, with a sort of feeling of having 
spoken Alma's doom- 
She hastened to add — 

" This case is, however, peculiar. Alma — I 
don't know — ^but she seems exceptional — I have 
a feeling that she will live but a very, very short 
life. And, it seems to me, diifficult, impossible, 
not to love her." 

Then Viola laid down her work, and went 
softly away, leaving Mr. Newnham and her 
father to talk the matter over. She could not 
help longing that Mr. Newnham should sacrifice 
a few years of his life to making the few years 
of Alma's life happy ; and yet she had felt as if 
she owed it to Alma — to womanhood, to speak 
against that sacrifice, 

" I wonder what Lionel would think !" 
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In writing to him next she told him the wholo 
story; and the only thing that made much im- 
pression on Lionel was the intimacy of intcr- 
conrse there must be between Mr. Ncwnham and 
Viola before snch a subject could be diucusHcd 
between them. 

He wrote to Viola about this; then, dis- 
pleased with his own letter, ho did not scud it. 
It chanced he had no time to write again before 
that mail went out, and he had, through some 
accident, allowed the last to go out without his 
use of it; so one of those painful blanks in her 
life, which his silence caused, fell upon Viola 
again. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



A JEALOtrS FAIRY. 



A DAY or two after Mr. Newnham had left the 
neighbourhood, Viola, from the window 
in which she was sitting, saw Alma, alone, on 
her pony, coming down the road, through driv- 
ing, drenching rain. 

She ran to the hall-door to receive her, a pang 
of fear at her heart. The girl's light summer 
habit clung close to her small form ; it was evi- 
dent she must be wet to the skin. Her hair, 
and the feather of her hat, hung straight, un- 
curled and dripping ; she looked a most forlorn 
little object. But her brilliant eyes were larger 
and brighter than ever, and her thin white face 
was flushed with a hectic heat. 

"Oh I Alma, how could you come through 
this rain? How could your mother let you be 
out on such a day I" 

" Mamma can never prevent my doing what 
I choose to do." 

" John, put the pony in the stable, and take 
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care of him. Miss Newnham will not go back 
in this weather." 

" The pony is not to be put in the stable," 
said Alma. ** I want to ask you one question, 
Miss Dalton, if I can speak to you alone, any- 
where ; then I am going back directly." 

** You must not go back in this state, Alma. 
I will not allow it. Do as I said, John." 

Alma, now she had dismounted, felt her limbs 
tremble under her, her breath came quick and 
hard : she would still have resisted, but she had 
hardly strength to stand. 

When they were in Viola's room, Viola set 
light to the dry wood on the hearth, brought 
her flannel gown to wrap round Alma, and 
began to xmdress her. 

She had taken off her hat and habit, and was 
wringing the water out of her wet hair, when 
the child suddenly snatched herself from the 
kind hands — till now she had so panted, that 
she had not had breath to speak — saying, " Let 
me alone, Viola Dalton. It is not these things 
that hurt. What matter whether I am wet or 
dry." 

^* Oh, what a deal of scorn looks beautiful. 
In the contempt and anger of her lip," 

Viola thought. " You want to speak to me, 
you said. To ask me a question," Viola re- 
marked quietly. ** You will find me both deaf 
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and dumb till you have taken off all these wet 
clothes, have dressed yourself in dry warm 
clothes of mine, have drunk a cup of hot tea, or 
soup, and are lying quietly on that sofa." 

** Oh, you are wonderfully kind, Miss Dalton, 
about these things, that don't matter. I wonder 
shall I find you as kind about those that do." 

" I hope so." 

Little experience in illness as Viola had, she 
was frightened about Alma : the distance from 
Newnham to Orchardleigh was above two miles, 
and the child was, literally, wet to the skin. 
At present she was in a feverish heat, and, evi- 
dently, under strong mental excitement ; but 
even now, her excessive weakness was ap- 
parent, and Viola was shocked at her extreme 
emaciation. 

When Viola, after leaving her reluctant guest 
a few minutes to finish her toilet alone, returned 
to her, bringing a cup of hot tea, she found her 
stretched upon the couch which had been di*awn 
up to the hearth for her use, her hands clasped 
above her head, her eyes wandering about, 
dreamily. 

Her excitement seemed to have subsided, and 
to have been foUowedby great languor. The flush 
had left'her cheeks, and Viola was startled at 
their ashen sort of pallor. 

** What a strange, nice room you have. Miss 
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Dalton I I like it better than any room I have 
ever seen." 

" I am very fond of it." 

" I am so tired. What have you brought me t" 

** A cup of tea; drink it while it is warm, dear, 
it may keep you from taking cold." 

" I don't drink tea. It makes me ill." 

"What may I get you, then! Wine? 
Soupr 

"I want nothing, but to rest — I am so tired, 
so tired ; I couldn't have ridden back." 

" You must take something, dear Alma." 

*«MustI? Then I will have this. What a 
pretty cup I" She stretched her hand for it. 

" But if tea makes you ill, Alma f* 

" I like this, it is nice," she answered, sipping 
from the cup. " It will do me good. Oh, I am 
so tired ! I can't hold the cup, Miss Dalton, 
you must." 

" I am afraid you are not very well, dear 
child I" 

" I don't suppose I am. I hope I am not. I 

don't want to be. I want to die — ^unless " 

The feverish flush was rising again. 

" Don't you think you could sleep a little, and 
talk to me afterwards." 

"No. I never sleep now. I don't want you 
to be kind to me. Miss Dalton. I don't want 
you to make me love you again. I have hated 
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yon for two or three days 1 You are my greatest 
enemy." 

" I should indeed be glad to think so, dear." 
Viola took the cup from the feverish trem- 
bKng hand and smoothed the long straight 
hair. 

" I mmt be helped I" Alma cried with sudden 
vehemence. " There is no one in all the world 
to help me. I cannot bear it. I must be helped. 
My heart is ready to burst, with loving and 
with hating I I try to hate you, Viola, and I 
hate mamma. Ji is her fault. She has made 
him loathe me — so that he has gone away, that 
he mayn't have me in his sight — and without 
bidding me good-bye, even. Didn't he tell you. 
Miss Dalton, that it was because of me he went 
away? You must answer me that question. 
I know he did. Oh, it is shameful, shameful, 
shameful 1" 

" Dear little Alma, try and be quiet." 

" But I must be answered." 

" No, dear, then, it was not because of you : 
he would have stayed, happily, but for Mrs. 
Newnham — ^but for your mother." 

Alma's eyes were blazing into Viola's face, 
she leant up on her elbow. 

" I don't wonder at it, not at all. Not at any 
of it I Not that he should hate mamma. Not 
that he should love you " 
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" Alma I don't you kuow, haven't they told you, 
that I am engaged to someone who is far away 
— someone whom I love with all my life. I will 
let no one, not even you, poor child, talk of 
another man as loving me — with that love I" 

Then Viola, from some sacred repository, 
brought forth some photographs of Lionel to 
show to Alma. She smiled as she gave them 
to Alma, thinking that even Alma could not 
fancy that a girl who had Lionel for a lover, 
oovld have a thought to spare for any other 
man. 

And Alma looked long and earnestly at Lionel's 
face, at the powerfiil forehead and deep-set, in- 
tense eyes. She seemed fascinated by the face : 
she asked question after question about Lionel, 
and appeared for a few minutes to forget her 
own trouble. 

" We have loved each other since we were 
children," Viola told her. " We belong to each 
other absolutely; ^either of us could love anyone 
else — in that way of love. I cannot fancy the 
possibility of any life apart from him." 

Alma lifted her glorious eyes from Lionel's 
&ce to Viola's. She laid the portraits in Viola's 
lap ; she let her head fall back upon her arm, 
one cheek pillowed in its bend, she lay contem- 
plating Viola. 

" Thank you for showing me these. I can 
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understand now," she said, thoughtfully. " You 
look as if you belonged to each other. I can 
quite believe now that you would never love, 
never could love Vincent. Your Lionel looks 
like a man to be worshipped — ^I can fancy, even, 
being glad to be beaten by such a man ; but," 
she dropped her voice, moved her head restless- 
ly, clasped her hands. " / do love my cousin 
Vincent 1 I do love him so ; and now mamma 
has made him hate me — she has driven him 
away out of his own house. It is all so shame- 
ful, so shameful. I cannot bear to live 1" 

*' Hush, Alma, hush ! He does not hate you. 
He spoke of you most tenderly 1" 

" Then why does he go away ? You know he 
goes away because of us. Would he go away 
from me if he loved me." 

" Because he loved you, perhaps, poor child ; 
because he thought it for your happiness that he 
should go away." 

" How could it be for my tappiness that he 
should leave me ? Oh 1 Viola, what lying folly 
to pretend it could be I" 

" Dear Alma, I didn't say he loved you, as you 
mean love. He does love you tenderly as his 
dear little cousin, his pet play-fellow, as ^" 

" Ah 1" cried Alma. " He thinks me only a 
child, he loves me as he would love a child, he 
makes a plaything of me — while I " 
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" That is it," said Viola, pitifully, gravely ; 
her cheeks were hot now. " And so, for your 
happiness, he goes away I" 

" Goes away from my love (of which mamma 
has told him), because he cannot love me? 
It is all so miserable, so shameful. How can it 
be borne ? How shall I bear it ? What can I do I" 

There was a silence, broken only by Alma's 
sobbing ; then Viola said, 

"Alma, as you love your cousin, couldn't you 
be strong, and make a sacrifice for his sake ?" 

Alma stilled herself, and looked up into Viola's 
face. 

" If you could persuade your mother to take 
you away, for a time, perhaps in time " 

" Go away and never see Vincent again 1 And 
you advise this." 

" No, Alma, no. To go away now, for a time. 
When you are older and wiser, and stronger, 
then, perhaps " 

" I must speak I I must tell 1 I can't help 
it I" Alma broke in excitedly. " In spite of all 
you have told me about your Lion^el — and I be- 
lieve it all, thoroughly, thoroughly — I seem to 
know that some day, possibly when I have been 
long dead, and nothing makes any difference to 
me, you will marry Vincent. I see you move about 
the rooms at Newnham, as their mistress. I hear 
my cousin call you ' wife.' Oh I Viola, he loves 
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you 80, he loves you so, you will be forced to 
love him. You don't like the thought now," she 
went on, in spite of Viola's eflFort to check her. 
"You don't like the thought now." She saw that 
Viola had turned pale, and that she had shud- 
dered. " You are faithful to him now," pointing 
to Lionel's portrait. " Perhaps you will be al- 
ways faithful. But it uriU come to be ! Vincent 
and Viola, Viola and Vincent — the names will 
go sounding in my head." 

Viola got up from her seat. 

*' I cannot listen to this. To me it is horrible 
profanity. I shall find it difficult to forgive you, 
impossible to remain with you, if you talk in 
this way." 

And Viola moved towards the door. 

Alma cried out in despair, 

" Oh I Miss Dalton, don't, don't leave me 1 I 
promise to say no more of these things. I will 
try to think no more of them. Do you think I 
find them so pleasant I And you will try and 
help me. You must help me. God must mean 
me to be helped — and who else is there to do it I 
He can't have made a creature like me, a poor 
weak little creature, only to suffer." 

" Dear Alma, this life isn't all. Some of us 
have to sufier in this life to learn to be strong 
for another." 

"I know nothing of those things I" cried 
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Alma impatiently, "nor do youl We only 
know about this world. And this world — this 
world that should be so pleasant, is grown to 
be a horrible place of blackness. It is as if I 
were always struggling about in my grave, 
where they had biyried me alive. I feel the cold 
and the damp of the clammy clay press round 
me, closer and closer, choking me. Oh, Viola, 
help me I help me I I'm dying, and Fm afraid 
of death. The dark, the cold, the It's hor- 
rible—it's horrible I" Her shrill thin voice rose 
almost to a scream. 

•* Alma, Alma I — my poor, poor child 1" Viola 
knelt down beside her, took her head upon her 
breast, and wiped the cold damp off her fore- 
head. " What is it you fancy I can do for you? 
How is it you think I can help you ?" 

There was an interval of silence, Alma lying 
with closed eyes ; then she opened them wide 
and brilliant, and said, 

** If only you could marry your lover at oncel 
I don't believe Vincent could go on loving you 
so if he had no hope. If once you were married 
he might love me." 

" Dear Alma, you are deceived by your own 
jealousy. Mr. Newnham is Lionel's loyal friend 
— ^he has no such feeling as you think for me." 

Alma laughed a wild little laugh. 

" I deceived I As if I could be deceived ! As 
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if I did not understand his eyes 1 Why, Viola, 
he loves you so that the smallest thing you 
have touched or worn, a ribbon that has been 
in your hair, a rosette from your shoe, a flower 
from your bosom, is precious to him beyond 
anything I am or can be." ^ 

She was shaking with the passionateness of 
her own words. 

" I could prove this to you a thousand times 
over — ^I never lose one little sign of it. And 
for every smallest sign of it there is a stab in 
my heart." 

"I shall send for the doctor. Alma. You 
would not talk so if you were not feverish." 

" Perhaps not ; but I should think so, know so, 
feel so, all the same. No doctor can do me 
any good: but you can, if you promise me help." 

" Do you think, Alma, that, loving each other 
as we do, we should be living so far apart if 
there were not insurmountable reason for it?" 

" There are other things you can do I You 
can praise me to Vincent — ^he hangs upon your 
words. Speak to him about me often, he will 
love to hear because you speak ; love me, Viola, 
and he will love me because you love me. I 
am not proud, am I, when I can beg in this 
way I But I am proud. My words mean no- 
thing. If he won't love me of himself, I will 
not have him love me I I can die 1 There is 
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always death I" A pause, then she shuddered. 
" Death r she repeated. "It is easy to talk of 
dying when death seems a long way off; but 
sometimes, in the deep dark of the black night, 
when I wake up or lie awake all alone, feeling 
oh ! so ill, and the darkness seeming to crush 
me and choke me, such a horror of dying comes 
over me I I can think of death as nothing but 
the turning of my warm flesh and blood into 
something cold, ugly, wormy, horrible ; as the 
going out from me of what feels and suffers and 
knows, to fall and fall and fall, always through 

darkness, into some awfiil " She broke off, 

and cried passionately, " Oh I Viola, help me 
to live up in the sunshine and free air, and 
among happy live things. I don't want to die 
— ^I am so young. I want to live. I want to 
be happy. I don't want to die 1" 

Alma's thin hands clutched at Viola ; all her 
brilliant flush had again died away now, and 
left a thick earthy pallor — the ashen hue of 
death. It seemed as if this young creature, 
dying, fought with death. It was terrible. 

Viola, while her blood ran cold, did what she 
could to soothe her : at last succeeding so well, 
that Alma fell into a heavy sleep. As Viola 
sat by her and thought about her, she could not 
help feeling as if, humanly speaking. Alma's 
fate was awfully in her hands. 
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She had only to write to Mr. Newnham, " I 
think you should come to your cousin, or she 
will die;" and she would secure for Alma a 
short delirious happiness : of days, or weeks, or 
months — ^hardly of years. 

" May I go to bed ? I am too ill to go back," 
were Alma's words when she wakened. 

During her sleep Viola had sent a message to 
Mrs. Falkner Newnham, to say that Alma did 
not seem well, and that she would keep her at 
Orchardleigh that day : she had sent also for the 
doctor. 

Alma's last words as, exhausted by the slight 
effort of moving from the sofa to the bed, she 
again fell asleep, were — 

" If mamma comes, don't let her come near 
me I I couldn't bear her to come near me." 

It was characteristic of the relation between 
mother and daughter that, while those were 
Alma's last conscious words, Mrs. Newnham's 
first thought, when she found that Alma was 
likely to be some time ill, was, to order from 
town a becoming and expensive wrapper, in 
which to play the nurse. But she was not 
able to wear it much at Orchardleigh. Her 
presence in the room painfully excited 
Alma ; and the house, being so very much less 
luxurious in its appointments than Newnham, 
that she found it hardly " decently comfortable," 
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she was the more willing to think thistt the 
kindest thing she could do waa to wait quietly 
at Newnham till her time came, till her child, 
" having come to herself,'' should ask for her, 

" I am used to this sort of paroxysm," she 
.aid .0 Viol.. "I. prop.rHoa'« my darling 
dotes on me when she is well, she seems to dis- 
like me when she is ill.** 

" Then the dislike can hardly be great," Viola 
could scarcely refrain from saying. 

Mrs. Newnham told Viola that from the time 
of her cousin's departure till she came to Or- 
chardleigh. Alma had not undressed or gone to 
bed, but had each night, all night long, walked 
to and fro in her room. 

Before the arrival of Dr. Bertram, on wak- 
ing from that heavy stupor of sleep, Alma, 
after a slight fit of coughing, ruptured a blood- 
vessel. 

"Don't be frightened at that," she said to 
Viola, as soon as she could speak. " I've done 
it before." 

Viola's hands were a little too full. She sent 
for Rosie to come home as soon as possible, to 
help to take care of and amuse her father ; and 
Dr. Bertram sent in a nurse to help her with 
Alma : still there was too much strain upon 
Viola, coming upon her, as it did, when the an- 
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xious life she had been lately leading had al- 
ready somewhat depressed her health and 
spirits. 
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CHAPTER V. 

DEATH, OR LOVE ? 

IT was a mild afternoon at the end of October. 
The orchard-trees stood stirless against a 
quiet sky, over which delicate sunset tints were 
almost imperceptibly steaUng. Everything was 
breathlessly still. 

Alma's bed was pushed near the open win- 
dow—she had an insatiable craving for fresh 
air ; she was sitting up, supported by pillows, 
over which the wealth of her dark hair streamed. 
She had been, for a long time, still and quiet, 
gazing out. Through all her illness she had 
shown a most touching sweet docility, a won- 
dering gratitude. 

It would be difficult to say how fondly Viola 
now loved her. 

** Viola, am I going to die?" she suddenly 
asked. 

Viola was startled at the spectral sort of 
beauty of the face at which she turned to look : 
at the intensity of solemn meaning in its eyes. 
There was a pause before Viola answered ; dur- 

g2 
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ing that pause the silence was broken by the 
sudden singing of a robin. 

" You know what Dr. Bertram said to-day, 
dear, that you are gaining strength steadily, 
though slowly — that he hopes to see you out- 
doors again before the cold weather." 

" And then, when the cold weather comes, am 
I going to die ?" 

" You are to run away from the cold wea- 
ther.'' 

" The doctors have said so before, but mamma 
could not afford it." 

"This time it is to be managed — ^it is all 
arranged. You have only to get strong enough 
to be able to travel." 

Presently, with a world of wistful hunger in 
her eyes. Alma asked, 

" Have you known what it is to be happy ?" 

" Yes, dear, yes. Indeed, I hope I am now 
happy." 

Viola's eyes filled with tears as she said 
this. That morning's post-hour had brought 
her one of her keen pangs of disappointment. 

" I should like to know what it is to be happy 
before I die. I fancy I shouldn't so much mind 
dying if I had been happy. I should know 
what happiness was, perhaps should find it not 
all I thought, and should be more willing to go 
out of a world where that was all. I have 
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never, all my life, been happy. I have had ex- 
quisite moments thi'ough beautifiil things — and 
-when I have written verses that I thought were 
good ^but I have never been happy." 

" My darling, i^ even, you should never, be- 
fore you die, be happy, you know hope does not 
end here. This is not all." 

"I know all that," said, a little wearily, 
but not with the half-angry impatience of a 
few weeks ago. " But I should like to be happy 
here, on this dear earth, in this sunshine, on 
this green grass, with this body, these senses. 
I do want to be happy ! It can't be wrong to 
want to be happy. Surely we were meant to 
know what it is to be happy." 

There was a little more life, a little more 
petulant impatience than there had been in her 
tone before since she fell ill. At this Viola 
rejoiced, as a sign of returning strength. Alma 
had been " too good," with a heart-breakingly 
pathetic " goodness." 

" Your care has nursed me back to life, Viola, 
when, now, but for you, it might all have been 
over," she went on. " What are you going to 
do with me when I am well ? Deliver me over 
to the old bondage of the world and the devil, 
by which I mean mamma and my own wicked 
heart?" 

" You are yet a long way from being well, 
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poor child. Perhaps by the time you are well 
some way will be shown us." 

A pause. Then — 

"Would you have let me die without seeing 
him again?" Alma asked, in a whisper. 

"Though you have been very seriously ill, 
darUng, there has never, in Dr. Bertram's judg- 
ment, been any near danger." 

" Does he know I have been ill V 

" Yes, and he was very, very sorry. And it 
is he who has planned everything for your going 
to some warm and beautiful place for this 
winter." 

" Why did he not come and see me ? Any 
cousin might have done that." 

" Dr. Bertram said we must keep you quite 
quiet." 

" If he had come, if he had been kind to me 
— ^if he had kissed me, and I had had my arms 
round his neck — ^if it had made mo worse, if I 
had died, in his arms, then I should have known 
what it was to be happy before I died." 

Viola sighed heavily ; the poor girFs face was 
flushing, her hands were trembling. How was 
this to end ? 

" I should get stronger now for seeing him," 
Alma insisted. "It was nothing but not 
seeing him made me ill. And the longing to 
see him keeps me from getting well. Viola, 
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you are not pleased with me. I know it I 
But how can I help loving him more than 
I can help living ? I can help it less. I don't 
want much ; only a little kindness — to see him 
sometimes. I am not to be cured of loving him, 
by not seeing him. While I live I shall love 
him ; so, if I am not to love him, I must not live." 

"Be quiet, now, dear one, try to be quiet 
now, and I will ask Dr. Bertram if you may not 
see him very soon." 

" Is he near, then ? Is he in reach ? Oh ! then, 
I will, I must see him I*' 

Viola, next day, explained to Dr. Bertram, 
who was puzzled and perplexed to find his little 
patient not so well. 

" There is a very dear friend whom she frets 
and wearies to see. To see him vdll, of course, 
agitate her, but she never rests from longing to 
see him. .What shall I do?" 

" By all means let her see him. — You are not 
looking well yourself, my dear young lady. You 
have good news of the traveller, I hope T 

" Yes, I have good news." 

Viola had not then, lately, had a letter — as 
to " good news " — Well, the last had said that 
Lionel was well ; that he was doing well ; that 
the climate suited him admirably. He had 
spoken emphatically, too, of the beauty of the 
island. But the letter had ended with a burst 
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' of passionate tenderness and longing, that had 
running through it such a sad, remorseful soii; 
of wail of regret, that it had roused all sorts of 
vague, distressful feelings in Viola's heart ; and 
in the silence that followed she had had leisure 
to listen to them echoing there. 

That evening Alma turned to Viola, and said, 

" Vincent is downstairs. You are going to let 
me see him. You will find I am so good and 
quiet. I will riot do or say one thing that will 
pain you." 

She spoke with a coaxing soft sweetness of 
entreaty, that would have been irresistible, 
even had it not been previously arranged that 
Mr. Newnham should this evening see her. 

Viola had meant that Alma should have been 
moved out of the room, Viola's own room, 
where she had lain through all her illness, into 
the one adjoining, before she received her visi- 
tor, but Alma had been too weak all day to bear 
the slightest extra fatigue ; so, there was no help 
for it ; but Mr. Newnham must see her where she 
was, in Viola's own room. This was not pleasing 
to Viola ; she was no prude, but she had an in- 
stinctive sense of sacredness about her own 
room : it was consecrated by so many thoughts 
and memories and associations. 

Viola was pleasantly surprised by Alma's way 
of receiving her cousin ; it was just what she 
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wotild have wished it to be — sweet, calm, frankly, 
child-likely, aflfectionate. His presence seemed 
to quiet all the feverish passionateness of feeling. 

** Come and sit close to me, Cousin Vincent, I 
can't talk loud yet." 

" My poor little Alma !" He kept the little 
thin, hot hand in his ; he looked down at it to 
hide the moistening of his eyes, and sorrowfully 
noted the too visible net-work of veins. 

" You were sorry. Cousin Vincent, when you 
heard I was ill I" 

" Sorry — I should think so, little fairy. Griev- 
ed to the heart — and to the core of the heart." 

There was something more than he could bear 
to meet, of dumb appeal, in Alma's eyes. He 
looked round the room to escape from it ; bat, 
soon, as the consciousness that it was Viola's 
room, came over him, he, with an awed feeling 
of profaning its sacredness, looked back to the 
wan face with its wistful, watchfiil eyes; meeting 
the significance of which— for they had put their 
own interpretation upon the wandering look — 
he blushed as if his thoughts had been pro- 
claimed. 

" You are to be out again, they tell me, before 
the bad weather comes — ^not but what we've had 
bad weather all the summer this year ; but be- 
fore the winter bad weathier comes." 

" And then the winter bad weather is to kill 
me. 
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" Oh ! no, no, no ; when you are strong enough 
to bear it, we must take you up and run away 
with you, running after the summer." 

She looked at him in a way he couldn't under- 
stand. 

" I don't think, Cousifi Vincent, I shall ever 
be out any more. I am not so sorry, as I used 
to be to think of dying ; though I should have 
liked to be happy first. Fm not, I hope, quite so 
wicked as I used to be." 

" You wicked, poor child ! You must not think 
of dying, my little flower — what should I do 
without my little cousin ? Wouldn't you like 
to see Italy, Alma ? Wouldn't you like me to 
take you to Italy ? And to stay there with 

you r 

She did not answer him ; he was very close, 
she moved her head from the pillow to lay it 
down upon his shoulder, and she closed her 
eyes. 

Her face, when the eyes were closed, was so 
death-like, that he was startled; he looked round 
for Viola, but she was not in the room. He looked 
again at Alma ; and now, a lovely delicate col- 
our flushed her cheek, her mouth smiled. He 
put his arm round her, and drew her to rest on 
him more completely. 

She breathed softly ; he believed she slept. He 
isat and thought; not new thoughts, he re- 
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thought the old thoughts that, during the last 
few weeks, had been always in his mind. 

When she woke should he speak ? Should he 
say— 

" You will let me take you to Italy, Alma, and 
be with you always there to care for you I You 
will be mv own little wife, so that I never need 
leave you again?" 

Should he speak thus ? 

His love was given, as was Alma's, where 
there was no hope of return. As he held the 
fragile little creature in his arms he recognized 
completely, how entirely all his tenderness for 
her might have been the pitying tenderness of a 
mother for her suffering child. 

And yet upon such tenderness as he could 
give her she might live ; should he let her die, so 
young, so lovely, so longing to live and to be 
happy ? Should he see her die, and make no 
effort to save her ? Would it not be good use 
to make of his own waste life to endeavour to 
give some weeks, or months, or years of happ^ 
life to this loving little creature ? 

But, yet, did it not seem an awful mockery to 
talk to her, on whom Death's hand seemed to 
be visibly laid, of wifehood, and of mortal Love I 
And, again, should Death give way before love, 
and life grow strong, and the woman's passion- 
ate heart wake in the girl, might not she, giving 
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her all of love, feel the all he alone could give, 
as worse than nothing, dust and ashes. Dead Sea 
fruit I Might she not reproach him that he had 
made her live, cheating her with so fair-seem- 
ing, so bitter, and so rotten a gift ? 

It was thus, he believed, that Viola feared and 
thought. Now, suddenly, Alma opened those 
wonderful eyes of hers, and smiled up to him, 
from where she lay, upon his breast. 

" You have been asleep, my child." How the 
deep-toned tenderness soothed the poor, poor 
heart I 

" Yes, and such sleep ! so happy. Cousin Vin- 
cent, be near me when Death comes," she whis- 
pered. " To die so I shouldn't be afraid ! I 
should be able, in dying, to think of God and of 
Love instead of Death and the grave; feeling 
how good your love for me is, though it is not 
your best love, I shall feel something of what 
God's love must be !" 

Then he spoke. " Darling, don't talk of dy- 
ing. Live to be my little treasure. I don't do 
much with my life. Alma, give me something to 
cherish, something to live for. When you are a 
little stronger, give me the right to take care of 
you always. Go with me to Italy, as ray little 
wife?" 

She did not speak; the colour went and 
came; she closed her eyes, tears forced them- 
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selves from under her long lashes. He looked 
at her wonderingly, not at all knowing how to 
interpret her silence. 

Presently she lifted herself up to look fully in 
his &ce. 

"Cousin Vincent," she said, "I have never 
felt as if I knew how to pray ; but now, I feel I 
shall be able to pray to ask God to thank you 
and to bless you. I don't think I shall live. 
This comes too late — or, rather," she said, with 
a wan, pityfdl smile, " it is not really come at 
all — for — ^you— do— -not love me — except for 
pity ; but still " 

" Alma, I do love you. Live for my sake, my 
darling — ^you will be dearer and dearer." 

" I know," she said, faintly, " I — ^understand — 
I ^" 

Here Viola entered — Alma's eyes appealed to 
her. Viola went to her, bent over her. 

" Send him away, now. I can bear no more, 
but, he has made me so happy, so happy." Then 
the poor child fainted. 

" Do you think I could ever make him love 
me ?" she asked Viola, just before she slept that 
evening. 

" My darling, he does love you." 

" You know what I mean," sighed Alma. ",It 
isn't worth while to answer me like that I No, 
it cannot last ; but it is very happy ! I shall not 
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live long enough to weary him out. It is very 
happy. But — I am glad I cannot live." 

Mrs, Falkner Newnham was formally told by 
Mr. Newnham that he was engaged to her 
daughter; that, as soon as she could possibly 
travel, he should take her abroad. She was de- 
lighted. She kissed him with eflfiision. 

" Oh I she will soon be all right. There is no- 
thing really serious the matter. It is chiefly on 
the nerves. She fretted about you. She wiQ 
soon be well now." 

** You seem to forget that diseased lungs are 
not so lightly cured." 

" I don't believe her lungs are less good than 
yours, Vincent." 

The subject was to both of them distasteful : 
they did not pursue it. 

Perhaps Mrs. Falkner Newnham had never 
been so really anxious about Alma's health as 
now. If only she would live to be married ! 
Mrs. Falkner Newnham was getting tired of the 
retirement in which now, for so many months, 
for her darling's sake, she had been living. 
Constant anxiety was preying upon her health, 
she said. 

Mr. Newnham was so considerate and dis- 
interested as to beg her not, on his account, to 
prolong her stay at Newnham just now, if she 
desired change. Finding that there was not 
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likely to be any quick improvement in Alma, 
she decided to absent herself from the neigh- 
bourhood for a few weeks, returning when there 
was any chance of removing Alma from Or- 
chardleigh. She was not again heard of till 
after the end. Then there came a letter from 
her, dated from Homburg, saying that she had 
been ill, confined to her room, unable to travel, 
or to write. She spoke of the " awful shock " 
it had been to her to hear of her darling's 
death. She filled her letter with extravagant 
expressions of grief — said not one sentence 
that had the ring of true feeling in it. Just, at 
the end, she mentioned that she was about to 
be married. 

"Alma must have been right, papa. That 
woman could not have been her mother !" was 
Viola's comment on that letter. 

Alma was right. She was not the daughter 
of Mrs. Falkner Newnham. It was a strange 
story, but one there is no room and no need to 
tell here. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
alma's happiness. 

" npOO happy to die," she said, Alma lingered 
I on, month after month. But she never 
gained sufficient strength to make any change, 
save that from one room to another, possible. 
A pretty little, half-conservatory, sunny room 
over the porch had been fitted up for her, 
and here Mr. Newnham passed great part of 
every day with her. Thorough in his devotion, 
he seemed to live only for her ; he read to her, 
talked to her, played chess with her, fed her 
even : brought her fruit, flowers, photographs, 
engravings, illustrated books, was always try- 
ing to devise for her some fresh amusement or 
pleasure. He nursed her as tenderly as a mo- 
ther could nurse a sick child ; he loved her, too, 
each day more tenderly ; and little Alma, sun- 
ning herself in love and tender tendance, serene- 
ly happy, tormented her heart with no question 
as to the nature of his tenderness, the kind or 
the degree of his love. 
Freely as he gave she accepted, and not whol- 
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ly in thoughtlesi^iiess or selfishness, for she some- 
times said to Viola, " It won't last long enough 
to wear him out ; and, when I'm gone, he will 
like to remember how happy he made me, how 
good — ^how very good he was to me." 

It was "Cousin Vincent" who was to do 
everything. He learnt to arrange her pillows 
in a way to please her better than could anyone 
else, even Viola. He carried her in his arms 
from one couch to another when she was rest- 
less. 

To say he was unwearied was to say nothing 
— ^he seemed to know no possibility of weari- 
ness. No wonder poor little Alma, who had 
never before known tender nursing and careful 
love, was happy. When she had had illnesses 
before, she had struggled through them as best 
she could, with the sometimes fretful fuss, some- 
times neglect of her mother, and the hard prac- 
tical service of her mother's old servant — who 
did not like, but, a little, pitied her. 

" Surely, dear Viola, your Lionel cant be as 
good as oiu* Vincent !" Alma said one day ; but 
she never again said that, or anything like that, 
seeing the pain that overclouded Viola's face. 

During these months Mr. Newnham lost flesh 
and colour : he was unused to such close con- 
finement within doors : he broke through all his 
own habits of life, and he was, by nature, fasti- 
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diously regular and punctual. He dined now 
just when it suited best that Alma could do 
without him ; and she, poor child, grew more 
and more sleepless, restless, uncertain. He sat 
up at night to do the business of the day for 
which he had not had time in the day, and he 
was quite unused to short or broken rest. Of 
course this devotion was a double devotion, both 
of pity and of love. The pity was Alma's por- 
tion — the love was Viola's. To take the bur- 
den off Viola, who showed signs that life pressed 
upon her too heavily, he would have done all 
he did — and more. Out of pity for sweet little 
Alma, however, he would also have done all he 
did — and more. 

It was not a devotion of hours, days, or 
weeks, but of months. And Alma knew what 
of this devotion was hers, and what was Viola's. 
She watched and watched with her gi'eat beau- 
tifiil eyes, which nothing escaped, and she 
thought and felt behind them. Love and Death 
struggled for mastery in her. * Death would 
sooner have been the vanquisher had she known 
that Vincent was loved, or hoped that . he ever 
could be loved where he loved. Love might 
have been the vanquisher, could she have 
dreamed of hope that he would love her — even 
as she loved him ; that she could ever suffice 
for his happiness, as he for hers. As it was, she 
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was just content to stay while she might : con- 
tent to stay, not passionately averse to go. 

" Vincent will be lonely when I am gone, and 
he comes home and takes Viola I" she thought. 
" Surely I am better to him than nothing." 

And each day .was, in spite of increasing weak- 
ness, oppression and suflfering, happy. Some- 
times she was even merry : and merry at her 
cousin's expense. She would set him to read 
to her some favourite passage from some favour- 
ite book — some high-flown rhapsody — that she 
might snatch the book from him, laughing at his 
inadequate delivery, and try to show him, till 
her cough stopped her, how it should be done. 
Or she would question him as to the meaning of 
some such passage, to laugh at his honestly 
puzzled face and his blundering answers, the 
face exaggerating his puzzlement, and the an- 
swers his perplexedness to increase her amuse- 
ment. 

Leaning exhausted on his shoulder, while his 
gentle hand wiped the moisture of weakness from 
her forehead, she would smile up into his eyes, 
and say, 

** You are not clever. Cousin Vincent ; you are 
good, that is your way of being great. You are 
good, good, good ; but as to knowing how to 
read passionate poetry I — or, as to understanding 
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" How can you care for so prosaic a fellow ?" 

" I want something as different as possible 
from my wearying little self." 

" And yet," she one day added, " there is a 
great poem in your life. You know how to love 
with deep, faithful, unselfish devotion, if ever 
any man did." 

Mr. Newnham's face flushed. 

" I love you, little Alma, very dearly." 

" I know you do, darling, and you pity me 
very much ; and when I am gone you will miss 
me very much, and you will grieve over me very 
much — as you might over a child you had been 
very good to, and very fond of. But that is not 
what I mean." She pulled his handsome head 
down, so that she might whisper in his ear. 
" With the love of love you love Viola." 

** Those words must not be spoken," he said, 
almost sternly. 

" You cannot say they are not true. What a 
strange muddle the world is I" she went on. 
" Doesn't it just seem to want setting right ? 
But perhaps its being so wrong is what is to set 
us right. I am a little heathen, mamma says, 
Vincent 1 I shouldn't like to be a Christian if 
she is one. How shocked you look 1 Do you 
know 1 sometimes quite believe that she is not my 
mother. It was important to her to have a child 
when Oh I but you don t know our history, 
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and it's a pity more people than can be helped 
should know it; and I suppose I should not 
speak of it to you, though I feel as if I could 
always speak to you of anything I think, of any 
kind. What was I talking about before I Oh ! 
of the world being all such a muddle. And isn't 
itf Think of you loving — " she left a pause, 
and did not name the name — " as you do, of my 
loving you as I do ; of Viola loving that Lionel 
Beverley as she does, with all the strength of 
her strong nature ; while he I Does he love her 
as he should ?" 

" He did ; doubtless he does. That is not one 
of life's mistakes, dear Alma." 

" It is. For you are not happy, and Viola is 
not happy." 

" I trust in God you are mistaken as to that 
last I" 

" Sometimes she is sad because his letters do 
not come ; then sometimes when they come she 
is sadder, and " 

" Little Alma," starting up from her side, " I 
must not hear this I" 

" Oh, if they loved each other why did they 
parti Why are they not together? When 
people love each other, what in this world can 
matter except being together?" cried Alma. 

As the spring stole on. Alma grew weaker 
and weaker ; the mortal shell seemed to grow 
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thinner and more transparent. The look of 
fragility was so excessive, that Mr. Newnham 
sometimes hesitated to touch her. 

"My hands are too strong — too hard — too 
rough." 

" It is their very strength makes them so ten- 
der. No one hurts me so little — gives me so 
much ease." 

Mr. Dalton would often sit in the same room 
with Alma. The dying girl and the hopelessly 
invalided man, whose very . life was already 
dead, seemed to have much in common. They 
would often, when they were alone together, sit 
and muse at each other, and then exchange 
smiles that seemed to claim for each the other's 
understanding of unspoken thoughts. 

One evening, when Mr. Dalton was about to 
be helped from the room. Alma asked him to 
kiss her ; then when he stooped over her, she 
threw her arms round his neck and whispered 
something in his ear ; he did not catch the words. 
She was too weak, exhausted by a sudden 
voluntary movement, to repeat them. He was 
only aware that instead of " good night " she 
had said " good-bye." Did she beg a rendez- 
vous in the other world I 

On this evening Alma had been wheeled to 
the window, just to watch the last sunshine 
flush rosier some blossom-covered apple-trees. 
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It waa a most tender spring evening, songful 
and sweet and soft. The casement open till the 
snn should set, there floated in a dim and subtle 
fragrance of leaves, of flowers, of dew, of life and 
growth, of very spring. 

Alma looked out, and sighed ; then she- looked 
up into Mr. Newnham's face, into his kind, kind 
eyes, with a world of dumb eloquence in hers, 
such a wistfulness, as if her soul sought to pierce 
through and speak 1 Then, with something of 
the same look, but less intense, she turned on 
Viola. After that the same eloquent eyes again 
read the fair face of the world. 

"No memory in the grave?" she murmured ; 
"but in heaven we shall remember." 

Little Alma could only now speak with gasps 
and pauses. 

" It is a year, just a year, since I came to 
Newnham. In this year I have had my life, its 
sorrow, its joy, its love." 

Viola slipped away. There was something 
more than she could bear of half-anguished, 
half-yearning pathos in the poor child's face and 
voice. Sometimes, too, it was more than Viola 
could bear, to sit by and listen to what Al- 
ma said, and the way she said it, when the 
two were not alone. She spoke as if out of a 
bared soul ; as one might speak who has done 
with the world, and the things of the flesh ; nor 
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did there ever seem to have been fiilly matured 
ill her the woman's instincts of reserve, of self- 
veiling self-control ; of instinctively knowing 
what to say, and to whom to say it. To Viola it 
often seemed that only Lionel's presence was 
the presence to be borne when Alma talked, as 
sometimes she talked. And often Alma set 
Viola's heart aching with an almost unendurable 
ache. When they were alone now, Alma looked 
up into her cousin's face, and said, 

" I am glad you do not love me. Remember 
that I was glad — that there has been nothing 
in which you have made me sorry, but always 
happy." 

" But I do love you, my child, I do. Oh I Alma, 
little Alma, don't doubt it — I do 1" 

" You know what I mean." 

He only caressed the hand he held in his, 
holding it to his cheek, and to his lips ; he be- 
gan to talk to her of the spring, and the spring- 
flowers : of what blossoms were already plenti- 
ful, what were only just beginning to come out ; 
what flowers he should bring her in her nosegay 
of to-morrow. 

" To-morrow I" she echoed. " Yes, you will 
bring me flowers to-morrow. Lilies-of-the-valley 
I should like to-morrow. You don't ask me why 
I am glad you do not love me I" she presently 
said). ^* bat I want to tell you. Because I know 
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I am dying soon. If you loved me, as I craved 
for you to love me, it would be so hard, so hard 
to die, and yet I know now that I cannot live. 
So, now, I feel, it is best so, God knows — He 
is good.' I never have been good — and yet I 
feel as if God loves me — I feel — as if— some- 
where, His arras of infinite rest — were open — 
that to die would be to sink into them. It is a 
blessed feeling. It is your goodness — ^your pity- 
ing, protecting love that has taught it to me." 

He could see the moisture start to her fore- 
head, and stand there in pearly drops. 

" Don't try to talk. You are too weak this 
evening," he said, brokenly, laying his face soft- 
ly against hers. 

" This evening 1" she repeated, with a strange 
smile. " I shall never be stronger." 

Presently she begged to be lifted up, to look 
out once more, and see the three-days-old moon 
set out of the pearly, sky. 

He lifted her in the carefiil manner he had 
learnt, with a gradual equal movement. Even 
this change of posture was, however, to-night, 
almost enough to blow out the wavering torch. 
Yet, after a few moments, during which she 
seemed to struggle for life, she, of her own 
strength, rose more upright ; she stretched her 
arms out towards the evening, her face one 
yearning. Then she turned a little, trying to 
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fling them round him ; but they dropped — she 
fell back against him. 

He cried out for Viola. Viola came. A few 
moments, and the mortal agony was over. Little 
Alma had suffered out the suffering of this life, 
and drunk out such joy as it had held for her. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

HOW THEY MISSED HER. 

" fVR 1 that it were already so with me I" 

\J These words rose in Viola's heart, almost 
to her lips, as she stood and gazed upon the per- 
fect peace of Alma's lovely face as she lay in 
her coffin, strewed with white wild wood-lilies, 
which her cousin had gathered that morning. 
Till she was conscious of that half-formed wish, 
Viola had not recognized how tired she was, 
heart, soul, and flesh — ^how worn and weary she 
was, with the pressure of burdens borne, and the 
prescience of those to be; with the sense of past 
and present struggle, and forebodings of evil to 
come. 

The thought that now, of her worst care, her 
heaviest heaviness, no one knew anything, had 
in it something both of balm and of bitterness. 
She knew that the dead girl had suspected some- 
thing of her troubles. But it was far oftener 
than Viola knew, that Alma had wakened and 
watched her in the dead of the night, when she 
wrote to Lionel those letters for which the day 
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often brought no solitary leisure. Viola, for 
Lionel's sake, had been jealously reluctant that 
even those dying eyes should know of her tears 
— and yet, now those eyes were for ever closed, 
life seemed more blank and lonely. Alma had 
seen the pen laid down from Viola's hand, and 
the hands, and the eyes from which tears stream- 
ed, raised to heaven in appeal. And now — 
" Oh 1 that it were already so with me I" breath- 
ed Viola's sad and heavy heart as she looked at 

little Alma. 

Had it come to this ? " Oh I no, no, no !" 
cried Viola, startled at her own thought. " God 
forgive me I I am not so faithless I but I am 
tired and very weak 1" And she put her lips 
upon the cold forehead I And she clustered the 
lilies together on the shroud, and went away. 

Something of what Sir Launcelot felt, gazing 
on the dead beauty of the Lily Maid of Astolat, 
Vincent Newnham must have felt as he looked 
his last at his little cousin. 

So young I and never to pick the roses again ; 
never to smell the lilies again ; never to feel the 
sunshine again. Little feet, never to move on 
the turf again ; little head, never to pass under 
blossoming boughs again; little hands, never to 
clasp and cling again ; little sweet mouth, never 
to pout for kisses again, Vincent Newnham 
neither said nor thought these words ; said no 
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words ; but flome such thoughts rose in him. She 
was exquisitely lovely, a Kttle dead girl-bride, 
as she lay there, her small white face shining 
out from the wealth of dark hair that almost 
hid the pillow ; her hands folded on her breast, 
holding a bunch of lilies. As yet she was not 
shut up in darkness. The soft spring air and 
light filled the room in which she lay. How 
would they bear to shut her up in the darkness I 
Now, when the spring-time world was one world 
of blossom, would it not seem impossibly cruel 
to put away in the darkness, and out of the 
beauty, this human blossom ? 

" Alma, little Alma, surely, even aa you loved 
me, should I have loved you, had you stayed a 
little longer." 

Could she have heard, could she have believed, 
might she not have come back again ? But if 
she could have heard she would also have 
known, as he knew even as he spoke, that it 
would not have been so — that it never would nor 
could have been so. Even before he had finish- 
ed speaking, something within him cried, 
"Never!" Yet more consciously he heard this 
cry of " never 1" when, having looked his last 
upon the dead girl, turned away from her after 
his last farewell, his eyes rested next on Viola. 
On Viola sad and pale, hardly less calm and pure 
to look upon than the dead ; on Viola, so graci- 
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ously womanly in ways and speech, so softly state- 
ly in movement ; his Viola, who would never be 
his ; the one woman of the world for him who 
would never in this world be for him ; the queen 
of his heart, of his life, of a love untouched with 
hope. 

Stirred to the depths by the emotions he had 
lately gone through, he was startled, as by a 
sudden revelation, at the might of the love for 
Viola that swept through his soul, as he wept 
twirs of pity, of pathos, of regret for the child 
who had so loved him I He learnt now, and he 
ItHU'nt with fear and trembling, how, during the 
4aoxitli8 when he had believed himself pre-occu- 
pied, his love for Viola had grown and grown. 
How could it be otherwise, intimately as they 
Imd been associated, and in a manner to bring to 
light so much of what was deepest and richest 
M\d sweetest in her from whom the least hint 
of beauty sufficed to suggest to him a perfect 
whole t 

Had Viola looked happy, looked well, things 
would have been easier and safer. But the pale- 
ueas of her face, and the frequent sad languor of 
her eyes, of her movements, would not let him 
i^eat. Sometimes he thought he would go to 
Lionel, to tell him how pale the cheeks were — 
how sad the eyes ; then, perhaps, Viola, next 
time he saw her, looked brighter and better. 
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He was a fool for his pains of anxious thought, 
he then told himself; naturally she was th*ed — 
months of broken rest would make the happielst 
girl look sometimes pale and languid. 

His thoughts, his schemes about Viola were 
always at this time entirely untouched by any 
selfish and personal hope. He thought he 
knew that, were Lionel dead to-morrow, did 
Viola live on for fifty years, she was still to the 
end of life LioneFs ; he thought he knew that, 
if his own path and hers ran always to the 
very end side by side, they would always to 
the very end be two paths, his and hers — they 
would never merge in one. 

All his days now seemed strangely empty and 
dreary ; he felt terribly at leisure. There was 
no one now to want him. No eyes now to 
brighten when he came, to follow wistfully, re- 
gretftiUy, when he left. No voice now to say, 
" Come back soon." No eager little hand now 
stretched itself out to greet his return, as if it 
would hasten his approach, draw him more 
quickly near. 

He missed all these things, and he was sad 
to miss them. But, whether he knew it or 
not, what he missed most, and what it most 
saddened him to miss, was the constant and 
close association with Viola. 

A great blank had fallen upon his life, a chill 
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had crept to his heart, ffis occupation was gone. 
His time hung heavy on his hands. His house, 
from which he had now ly excuse for such con- 
stant escape, seemed very lonely, very dreary. 

He had loved to humour Alma ; to obey all 
her little commands, to gratify her sUghtest 
wish. He had felt a sort of second-hand happi- 
ness in his own power to make her happy : the 
consciousness of her love for him had soothed 
him. 

She had been a little creature of infinite 
variety ; till he had lost her he had no notion 
how she had filled his life. Hardly a day but 
she made some pretty little request, imposed 
upon him some fantastic cask. 

He missed her as a father — almost as a mother 
— ^misses a child. He remembered fondly her 
pretty ways, her loving looks, her passionate 
words. He was more nearly in love with his 
memory of the strangely bewitching little one, 
than he had ever been with herself— and yet — 
he knew there was but one woman in the world 
for him, that woman Viola Dalton, who was not 
for him. And whether or not he knew it, he 
missed most the sunshme of approving recogni- 
tion that had fallen on him from her eyes. After 
a time he remembered Alma as we remember 
spring in the fragrance of autunm violets, as we 
repiember summer, if, in winter-time, we smell a 
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rose— remembered her with pathos, with more or 
less of regret ; but the memories that were pas- 
sionate within him w|^e memories of Viola — of 
looks she had looked, and words she had said, 
and warm hand-grasps of sisterly sympathy she 
had given him. 

A few days after Alma's ftmeral, Mr. Newn- 
ham brought to Viola a sealed parcel ; it was 
early in the day, Mr. Dalton was uot yet down, 
Viola was alone. 

" She wished us to look over these things to- 
gether, and to decide together what to do with 
them. But my judgment is worth nothing in such 
a matter, and I think you might prefer to turn 
them over alone. I feel ashamed to ask of you 
any one thing more. You look so worn out 
You do everything for everybody. Can nothing 
be done for you?" his eyes moistened with 
the tenderest earnestness. Those last words 
had escaped him, had been entirely unpremedi- 
tated. 

Viola's pale face flushed a little proudly. It 
did not seem loyal to Lionel that she should be 
pitied by Mr. Newnham. 

" Of course I am a little worn just now," she 
said gently, but coldly, " I don't deny that 
some timesl feel the pressure of various anxieties 
to be rather heavy ; but, I suppose, it is only the 
very young who have no burdens to bear. You, 
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yourselfi Mr. Newnham, are showing that the 
last lew months have told upon you." 

" If I might dare speak to you — ^there is one 
subject " 

Viola raised her eyes to his : under her quiet, 
steady gaze he blushed, hesitated, stopped. 

The subject in his thoughts was very diflferent 
from being that which was so much in Viola's, 
that she imagined it to be in his too. By 
his blushing and his hesitation, he confirmed her 
suspicions ; and a look of cold displeasure fol- 
lowed that of quiet inquiry. 

" I will not trouble you. I wiU speak to Mr. 
Dalton," he stammered. " I am thinking of go- 
ing away for a few weeks ; perhaps I shall start 
to-morrow. I should be glad to speak to him 
first. Will he soon be down ?" 

" Of course,'* she replied, " I have no right to 
dictate to you on what subjects you should 
speak to my father, but — *' Then Viola hesi- 
tated, it suddenly occurring to her that there 
was another subject than that on which her 
thoughts had turned, about which Mr. Newn- 
ham, in his delicacy, would speak with blushing 
hesitation. 

"If it is about money," she said, relieved, and 
yet annoyed — "papa told me you had been 
speaking to him about the * expenses ' we have 
incurred while Alma was ill — ^if it is about money 
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there is no need to say anything. We are not 

yet so badly off as to require compensation 

Forgive me, Mr. Newnham, 1 cannot tell you 

how I feel your goodness, but, somehow ^" 

She finished with a burst of tears ; there seemed 

to her such a complicated pain about every- 
thing. 

Mr. Newnham regarded her with silent con- 
sternation : he had not thought of Viola as a 
woman to weep, except for grave sorrow ; of 
course he had set her upon a pedestal much 
higher than she had any right to stand upon. 
And now he saw her in tears that were, evi- 
dently, tears of weakness and over-fatigue, he 
dared attempt no word of consolation. 

She controlled herself almost immediately, 
and began to unfasten little Alma's packet. 

" There is no occasion to trouble yourself with 
that to-day. Can you not go out ? Or get some 
rest V 

" I would not like to put off doing anything 
she wished done." 

Then, as she began turning over Alma's 
manuscripts, she said, with one of those heavy 
sighs that come up out of the depths, before we 
are aware, 

" liionel would have known at a glance the 
worth of these things. Do you know if Alma 
had any decided wish about them?" 

I 2 
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" I fancy she had a sort of lingering desire for 
the publication of some of the best, if you 
thought well." 

"He would have known at a glance," she 
repeated. " At every turn of my life, in great 
things and small, I miss him — ^I want him." 
She seldom spoke from as far below the siu*- 
feoe; there was a ring in her voice now that was 
new to him. " However," she went on, with 
an attempt at cheerfulness, " the time is pass- 
ing, it is possible he may be home before it 
has all run out, I must be patient." 

" How old was Alma ?" she then asked. 

"She would have been seventeen next 
month." He added, 

" I know my judgment about these things is 
not of any value. I know she did not think it 
was, so, please, be so good as to decide for 
me. 

Viola, by-and-by, when she had seen her 
father comfortably settled, did what Mr. Newn- 
ham wished her to do — took the manuscripts 
away with her, to her own room. So he could 
speak freely with her father. Of course he 
knew that Alma's long illness had, in spite of 
his watchfulness, his ingenuity of intervention, 
entailed many expenses upon the Orchardleigh 
household ; he knew, too, that Mr. Dalton was 
little able to bear any calls upon him ; knowing 
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that he had, again, just lately, had a payment 
to make of which Viola knew nothing. 

Mr. Newnham longed to take Mr. Dalton's 
affairs entirely into his own hands. He did not 
dare even to propose this, lest the proposal 
should be told to Viola. 

So he contented himself for the present, with 
doing, from time to time, little more than Mr. 
Dalton asked him to do. Writing for Mr. 
Dalton — ^letters Mr. Dalton could not write for 
himself, and was reluctant to dictate to Viola — 
and making, for Mr. Dalton, calculations to 
which Mr. Dalton found his own head quite \m- 
equal. 

"In this way we save Viola, poor child, a 
good deal of worry and anxiety," her father said. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

SOME OF alma's "POEMS." 

SO Mr. Newnham sat writing business letters, 
and making calculations for Viola's father, 
while Viola, in her own room, read Kttle Alma's 
manuscripts. First, she read some lines which 
Alma had called "A Dying Girl's Longing," 
beginning — 

" That I, just once, might lean upon his breast. 
And so, just once, might try this world's best rest. 
That once, just once, my lips on his might meet — 
That I, just once, might try this world's pure sweet — " 

Running, in something this way, through a 
catalogue of simply-passionate love-longings, 
the lines ended : — 

^' But no, ah no^ for then I could not go I 
Best as it is, fade so, die so. 
Not Hngeringly, from bliss, but longingly from woe." 

Further on she read, 

" Give love, not heeding if the cost be pain. 
Give love, not looking to win love again. 
To count the cost in love is true love's bane. 
Selfish self-seeking oft has true love slain." 
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Then, 

*^ Just in the common ground, 

Not deep beneath the mould, 
Mj grave not crossed, nor crowned, 
Nor paled, nor planted round, 

Put me when I am cold. 

*' Have me not darkly laid, 
Between close- vaulted waUs, 
Where comes nor sun nor shade, 
Nor song nor sigh is made, 
Nor tear nor rain-drop falls. 

'^ Let the dear children's feet 

Unconscious pass me by. 
Young love breathe low and sweet. 
Young lips in kisses meet 

Above where I low lie." 

That was dated very lately. Then, present- 
ly she came to this — written longer ago : — 

" ' Black, black is the world,' she said. 
*• A bier beneath, and a pall o'er head. 

Black, black is the world,' she said. 
* And I would, I would that I were dead ! 

Cold and dead and laid away 

Senseless 'neath the senseless clay. 

Once there came a break in the cloud. 

That folds and holds me like a shroud : 

A voice spoke through, of love and light, 

I felt the blackness growing white. 

But soon the voice was wrapped away 

In silence grim and black as aye. 

Black and grey and dull and dun, 

I laugh to hear them speak of the sun ! 

Black, black, is the world,' she said, 
^ A bier beneath and a pall o'er head. 

And I would, I would that I were dead.' " 
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Then Viola read, 

" With passioDate longing, wild unrest, 
The heart is beating within my breast. 

Wliat is it in the sighing 

Of winds, as day is dying, 
As sinks the ruddy sun into the ruddy west, 
Silencing the song of each bird within its nest, 

That stirs the underlying 

Unquenchable trouble of life, 

Wakens this voicdess crying— 

This impotent passion of strife ?" 

Dated on Alma's last New Year's Day, in- 
scribed, " Das alte Jahr vergangen ist !" were 
these lines — 

" The old, old year has crept away, 

In it I said each mom — 
* Full sure,' I said, * hell come to-day, 

Or would I were not bom !' 

And now the year is gone 

Quite away ! 

Each long night, to soothe my passion^s sorrow. 
While I wept and sighed, 
I yet wildly cried, 
' To-morrow I — sure he must come to-morrow/ 

*' The old, old year has crept away, 

And the new, new year is bom, 
On the wind float voices that sing and say, 
^ This is no mortal dawn, 
This is thy New Yearns mom, 

Come away/ " 

The last thing Viola read was called, " The 
Song of a Mad Girl." 
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^^ Just for the stun of bliss 
That was in your clasp and kiss, 
Gave I my life away ; 
Then it was the full-flowered May, 
Now beneath this wintry moon. 
Just as on that sunny noon, 
I love you, love, I love yon, 
I swear by heaven above you, 
I love you, love, I love you. 

" And, had I ten lives more, 
I would give them o^er and o'er. 
Just to feel again the bliss 
That was in your clasp and kiss. 
Drear December or sweet May 
I would give them all away. 
So much, my love, I love you. 
So much, by heaven above you, 
So much, my love, I love you I 

** And had I more than life, 
Or were more sharp the knife, 
Past and again repast — 
Making Death sure and fast — 
Through my poor quivering heart. 
Gashing, " We part, we part," 

Upon its inmost core 

Gashes that ne'er close o'er, 

Yet for the sum of bliss 

That was in your dasp and kiss. 

Spring-time sun or winter rain, 

I should stretch me towards the pain ! 

With such wild love I love you. 

So much, by heaven above you. 

And with such love I love you. 

** You think that, lying here, 
I know no hope nor fear ; 
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I, too, had heard it said 
That it was so with the dead — 
That they sleep all dreamless sleep, 
Neither wake, nor watch, nor weep ! 
But, alas, it is not true. 
Well I know you love anew. 
Well I know the priceless bliss 
Of your close love-clasp and kiss 
Now is for a maiden fair. 
Heaven-blue-eyed with sun-spun hair. 
One, who, by the heavens above you. 
Not with love like mine doth love you, 
Not with love like mine can love you ! 

^^ And when, at noon or night. 
Whether in the dark or light. 
Quick-stepped or slow you pass. 
Treading the dank church-yard grass — 
(Strangely they have made my grave. 
For I see it stir and wave I) 
I know it by a sudden thrill, 
I am not able to lie still. 
So I strain me towards the bliss. 
That was in your clasp and kiss. 
As when I lived I love you I 
In death, by heaven above you, 
As when I lived I love you ! 

" So I lie and wait for you. 
Waiting in the snow and rain, 
Waiting till the skies are blue. 
When you will be mine again. 
This I know full clear and well, 
That either in high heaven or hell. 
After this long swoon of pain. 
You will be my own again. 
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For me again the all of bliss, 
That is in your clasp and kiss ! 
Tis I, love, I, who love you. 
By the high heaven above you, 
'Tis I, love, I, who love you I 

*' So I lie and wait, and wait, 
When they pass and swing the gate. 
Saying soft, ^ He comes at last,' 
When they come and toll the bell. 
Saying slow, ' 'Tis well, 'tis well I' 
But the steps go past, go past. 
*' Not for him,' I hear one tell, 
*Not for him they toll the belli' 
For all that, in heaven or hell, 
This I know full clear and well, 
You will be my own again I 
Mine again ! — ^my own again! 

" Past all this craze of pain, 
Mine again ! — ^my own again ! 
Mine again the wide wild bliss 
Of your closest clasp and kiss. 
Mine again ! — ^my own again ! 
On my ear I faintly feel 
Music of the mystic peal. 
Mine again ! — ^my own again I 
Mine, for by the heaven above you. 
Whether in heaven or hell, I'll love you, 
I'll love you, love, I'll love you." 

Viola sat and mused : with pale face, glisten- 
ing eyes, and perplexed brow she sat and mused 
about little Alma. Those things she had set 
aside as the best were not the most passionate. 
The heat had tingled to Viola's face as she read 
some of the passages written hj this child. 
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Alma's was not a nature that Viola could 
understand, or with which she could fully sym- 
pathize. Alma's was, perhaps, the temperament 
of genius. There burnt in her some portion of 
that something which needs direct individual 
expression ; which will not be content to express 
itself, or find itself expressed, by the work of 
others ; which burns through disguises and re- 
serves, and leaves the soul and heart, in some 
sort, bare. 

Viola was, par excellence^ a woman ; shrinking 
from all laying bare of the inmost heart of her 
life ; feeling wounded by the touch of anything 
that sought to draw aside the veil of her re- 
serves; content with indirect expression, through 
the work of others, of the music and poetry of 
existence. 

Is it not a mistake to say that genius has no 
sex I If, in a few instances, it is, to some de- 
gree, entrusted to the hands of women, does it 
not stand beside them rather than enter into 
them ? make them conscious of a duality of na- 
ture, of an incessant inward strife, and spoil the 
happy simplicity and beautiftd singleness of 
their lives. Do they not feel as if a voice had 
said to them, as to a woman of old, " A sword 
shall pierce through thy own heart, that the 
thoughts of many may be revealed " ? It is a 
gift, by which they poorly know how to profit, 
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the use of which they barely comprehend. It is 
a weapon too mighty for their wielding, and 
which, yet, leaves them no rest, while they are 
conscious that it lies insting in its sheath. It is 
a goad, a scourge, and yet a glorious joy. 

Viola hesitated about these poor little papers 
of Alma's. To keep them for the present, and 
some day, some happy day, to consult with 
Lionel over them, was what she wished to do : 
meanwhile, to keep them very safely locked 
away and sealed. She sat long and mused 
about Alma. What, if she had lived, oould have 
become of the child? It seemed to Viola that 
it was, in this case, far easier than in most, to 
feel that one understood the goodness of God in 
taking the child to Himself. To marry " Cousin 
Vincent," even if Cousin Vincent had loved her 
as she craved to be loved, could not, it seemed 
to Viola, have been to Alma " to Hve happy for 
ever after," even with that approximation to 
fairy-tale happiness which is all that is possible 
to poormortaKty. For it did not seem to Viola 
that this love of Alma's for her kind, handsome, 
hearty, matter-of-fact, prosaic cousin could be 
the love of a life with such a girl as Alma. It 
was rather, she thought, the girl's first love, 
before the woman's passionate heart was awake, 
for the first person who had been kind to her, 
and who was good and strong enough to rouse 
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her respect. A love that, as a sister's love for 
a brother, might have been to her a help and 
happiness all her life long. But a love that, 
taken as the love of love — the wife's love for 
her husband — ^would soon have been outworn 
and outgrown, and might even have turned to 
indifference or hate. 

She, an Elaine, had made of Vincent Newn- 
ham a Sir Laxmcelot ; but the days were past 
when, by good doughty deeds, her Sir Launcelot 
could have kept up the prestige of his knight- 
hood, and have been always winning the praise 
of men and* of ladies. The " earthly woman " 
might in time have come to feel that she had 
loved ^' out of measure'^ the "earthly man," and 
that it had been better had she died for the love 
of one she thought " so noble a knight," trust- 
ing to the " High Father of Heaven to have 
mercy upon my soul, and upon mine innumer- 
able pains that I suffered," that these " may be 
allegiance of part of my sins," better to have 
died than to have lived to know disillusion. 
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CHAPTER I. 

HOW IT WAS WITH VIOLA. 

" 4 NOTHER mail in. Again no letter from 

A Lionel I" 

Of all the words in the world Viola now hated 
and dreaded to hear these words, spoken with 
a tremulous sternness by Mr. Dalton. They 
could make her writhe and wince: they in- 
cluded, in the way they were spoken, accusation 
and condemnation of her dearer self. 

As she answered, " I did not much expect to 
hear this mail, papa ; this is the time of year 
when he is mpst busy ;" or, " I should have been 
surprised to hear to-day, papa, for I know he 
expected to be incessantly occupied during the 
Governor's visit," Viola almost longed to be able 
to lie, saying, with quiet look and steady voice, 
that she had heard, when no letters had come — 
that Lionel had written so and so, when he had 
been long silent. 

But, alas, the not hearing from Lionel was 
not now the worst and heaviest of Viola's 
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troubles. Lately, sometimes when she had 
heard she had been pained with a bewildering 
sort of pain that, for a while, not only clouded 
over the fair face of the world, but darkened 
between her and heaven. In comment on the 
full confidences, the loving and trusting confi- 
dences of Viola's letters, which strove to lay 
before him all her life, Lionel had sometimes 
lately Avritten in a way that seemed to Viola so 
coldly and cruelly cynical, so willing, almost 
anxious, to misinterpret what she did and 
said, to find in her lapses from duty to him, 
and more sympathy, love and life than was fit- 
ting given to others, that Viola perplexedly, 
word by word, line by line, studied these letters, 
almost believing she might discover them to be 
forgeries, not Lionel's at all. If not, whose? 
But the very same letters would contain pas- 
sages so unmistakably Lionel's, so passionate in 
love and longing, and, at the same time, so de- 
spairingly self-reproachful, that they deepened 
the nightmare-like enigma, while they closed the 
door on that only solution. 

" I can only wait," sighed Viola ; " try to 
make him feel more than ever sure of my love 
and trust, and wait." 

It was impossible the fear should not cross her 
that Lionel was beset by, was, more or less, 
yielding to some baneful influence. 
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It was, also, impossible that, when visited by 
this fear, her thoughts should not turn to Cas- 
pian : to the always unbroken and unexplained 
silence about Caspian. About Caspian who 
hated Viola, as she knew how to hate ; and who 
loved Lionel, as she knew how to love. Yet she 
felt that she degraded both herself and Lionel 
when she thought with dread of Caspian. 

Bravely, and yet most delicately, Viola, after 
much prayerful thought, spoke to Lionel about 
the changed tone of his letters; about the cold, 
offended, injured manner in which he now some- 
times spoke to her. She implored him to tell 
her pl§iinly if there was anything he wished her 
to do, which she left undone; anything he wish- 
ed her to leave undone, which she did ; implored 
him, as he valued their peace, the happiness of 
their love, to let no unexplained, unrecognized 
influence creep (as she wrote, the word creep, 
Viola again thought of the lithe and crafty Cas- 
pian) between them. 

By the next mail — no delay this time — came 
Lionel's answer to that letter. He upbraided 
Viola with unworthy jealousy I hinted, not over- 
delicately, that if either of them had cause for 
jealousy it certainly was not Viola; he re- 
proached her for her past faults towards him, 
for the unreadiness she had shown to make 
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any sacrifices for him ; for the way she had set 
other duty above that to him, for the devotion 
she was always showing to others — only not to 
him. If, he finished by saying, it should be that 
the life of their love should come to a violent, 
miserable, untimely end, she must take the blame 
home to herself. She ought now to have been 
already, for long years, his wife. 

Viola could only weep over that letter, and 
then preserve a half-stunned silence about it. 
She burnt it, that it never might bear witness 
against him : the only letter of Lionel's she 
had ever burnt. She only recognized its wild 
injustice by the close, minute anxiety with which, 
when she next wrote, she questioned him about 
his health — ^whether he was sure the climate 
suited him, whether he took care of himself, if 
he slept enough, and didn't work too hard. 

Inevitably and unconsciously, after that out- 
break of Lionel's, a tone of constraint grew over 
Viola's letters. Instead of writing everything, 
small and great, as it came into her mind, as 
she had been used to do, she now paused and 
thought, whether it would be wise to tell Lionel 
this, whether he would misunderstand that, whe- 
ther the other would pain him. 

There was no doubt Viola told herself that 
she was an awkward correspondent, that she 
expressed herself stupidly, that she gave undue 
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importance to some things by writing so care- 
lessly about everything. 

No doubt Lionel had, for a long time, put up 
with a great deal that pained him. He had not 
spoken till she had reproached him. 

Viola, thinking back, felt sure that her letters 
must lately have been very trying to him. 
She had so often written hurriedly: she had 
written all about things he did not know about, 
and, because she trusted to him to know all that, 
she had perhaps said very little of her love for 
him, her longing for his return. 

When she had thought it all over in this spirit, 
settling the blame well upon herself, she was 
less unhappy. For there are women who love in 
such fashion, that to believe themselves to have 
been wrong towards the beloved, is easy and 
happy, compared with thinking themselves 
wronged by the beloved. 

Poor Viola was indeed lonely now. She dread- 
ed being alone with her father, lest the subject 
of Lionel should be touched between them ; and 
she was often for weeks and months, from morn- 
ing to night, entirely alone with him. Rosie was 
at school again, Viola felt it selfish to keep her 
in so sad a homef and Mr. Newnham (for his 
soul's sake) tried, at this time, to be a good deal 
absent from the neighbourhood. If he was a great 
deal absent, the sacrifice he made was not so great 
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as some time since it would have been ; for 
Viola's manner was changed towards him, had a 
constraint, a suppressed impatience, dislike, he 
thought, that was unspeakably painful. Yet she 
did not avoid him, she seldom now, unless at her 
father's direct request, left him alone with Mr. 
Dalton. Was Viola's nature changing? Was 
she growing ungenerously, jealously suspicious ? 
Greatly as it tried her to be always alone with 
her father, it tried her yet more to leave him 
alone with Mr. Newnham. She believed they 
talked over her affairs, Lionel's silence, or her 
sadness, and that they encouraged each other 
to condemn Lionel. 

She tried not to think this ; but, of course, it 
must be through Mr. Newnham that Mr. Dalton 
was always so well aware when mails arrived by 
which she should have heard, and, now and 
then, if she suddenly returned to the room, their 
talk broke off, and both the men looked em- 
barassed. 

Viola tried, tried hard, not to be unjust to- 
wards Mr. Newnham ; but she felt sure that to 
her father's always growing affection for him 
was owing some of his harshness of judgment 
of Lionel : — and this, of coufbe, was enough to 
embitter her judgment of Mr. Newnham. 

It must have been about a year since little 
Alma's death, for it was spring again, that Mr. 
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Dalton, one day, said to Viola, 

" My daughter, I am half inclined to write to 
Lionel myself (Viola's face at this flushed crim- 
son suddenly, with anger ; it was Mr. Newnham 
who was most often Mr. Dalton's secretary), by 
the next mail, and to forbid your writing till 
he answers me. It is most painful to me that 
things should go on as they do——" , 

" Papa, what do you mean, by things going 
on as they do ?" Viola questioned, breaking in 
with angry heat. " What is there to make a 
fuss about ?" 

" I mean it is most painful to me that you 
should go on giving so much, receiving so little. 
There is a want of dignity, almost of maidenly- 
ness, my dear " 

But Viola had not the patience to let him 
finish. 

" Who has been talking to you ? Why is this 
fuss made ? It is too absurd ! If I, an idle girl, 
choose to write oftener to my lover than I am 
content to hear from him, who is a man, with 
his hands full and his head fall of a man's work, 
what is that to anyone — even to you, papa ?" 

" You choose to speak of it so slightingly ; per- 
haps, poor child, you are even able to think 
lightly of it ; but that I don't believe, or why are 
you so pale, so sad, so thin, so worn-looking^ 
as they say you are f 
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" Who says I am all this f ' 

" Why, everybody says so — my eyes say so, 
the doctor says so, Nancy says so." 

" Papa, it is Mr. Newnham who says so to 
you. It is very impertinent of him ! I will not 
be pitied by Mr. Newnham, papa. I will not 
have him coming here, coming between ns, poi- 
soning your mind against Lionel. I will not 
have it, papa.'' 

"Hush! child, hush r 

*' Not yet, till I have said more ; till I have 
begged you, papa, as you value my loving duty, 
do not interfere between me and Lionel. Above 
all, lay no commands on me with regard to 
Lionel, for — ^I — should — ^not — obey — ^you, papa, 
and it would be painful to me to disobey you !" 

" It has come to this I" 

" No, it has not, because you have yet laid no 
commands on me. You are wise, you are kind, 
you will not do it." 

" But if I did? You set all duty to me aside, 
you choose " 

" As if he were already my husband I choose 
my duty to him first. It is the love between 
men and women, not just the marriage-service, 
that gives them claims upon each other. While 
our love lasts, Lionel's and mine — ^and it carf only 
^d with our lives, papa, and not then, not then, 
i| end — we are first and before all things 
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each the other's. Let us only be left alone — let 
there be no meddling, and all will be well.? 

" Ah I my daughter, my daughter, I used to 
regret that, years ago, you two had not mar- 
ried ; that I, poor wretched wreck had chained 
you, Viola ; but now, the nature of my regret is 
changing — I regret that ^" 

" Papa, stop. Don't let me hear you say what 
I couldn't forgive you for saying, couldn't for- 
give my own ears for having heard you say ! 
Who poisons your mind against Lionel ? Who 
makes you so ready, always so ready, to believe 
the worst of him, and then to judge him as if you 
knew the w^orst to be the truth. I, and who else, 
should know him. And 1 am content. I believe 
his love to be as much, as completely mine as it 
was the day we parted, as it was in that happy 
spring when we were first engaged. If I am 
so weak, so silly, as to let every little silence 
fret me, it is not that I am afraid of — ^that he 
loves me less, is leaving oflF loving me." 

" What you should fear, Viola, is, that in his 
life and circumstances, there is now something 
of which he is ashamed : something that makes 
it difficult to him to write to you, a pure, loving, 
trusting girl : something ^" 

" That is what I will never fear, papa — never, 
never, never. Lionel live a life of which he is 
ashamed I" 
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She said this with a passionate vehemence 
that made her gasp for breath before saying 
more. And in that gasping pause the feeble 
shrinking figure of her father, his pained and 
painful eyes, appealed to her irresistibly. She 
knelt down by him, and taking his hand, said, 

" Dear papa, don't let us speak of Lionel any 
more till we are able to think more alike about 
him — till you are able to know how much better 
than you know him I know him." 

" Or the other way, my poor, poor child — the 
other way." 

" It will never be the other, papa," she said, 
with quiet pride, the softness dying from her 
face. 

She got up and went away. 

And then, as with flushed cheeks and excited 
eyes, she crossed the hall to the stairs, she met 
Mr, Newnham. At that moment she hated him, 
thinking — 

'' Now they will talk it all over. It is too 
bad of papa — quite too bad ; he should know 
better." 
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CHAPTER II. 



FROM BAD TO WORSE. 



WHEN Viola sat alone in her own room, she 
was almost appalled to remember her 
^fether's words — " What you should fear is that 
' there is something in his life and circumstances 
of which he is ashamed." 

'Her father would never have spoken such 
words had he not heard and believed some ill 
of Lionel, for hearing and believing which he 
wished to prepare her. To believe that he had 
heard and believed ill of Lionel, and to believe 
that in what he had heard and believed there 
was any truth, were, of course, two diiFerent 
things. It was the fii'st that appalled Viola : 
the possibility of the second did not occur to 
her ; but that Lionel's name should be made of 
evil report was terrible to her. 

Her. father thought that, in speaking of her 
faith in Lionel, she had protested too much. 
But, indeed, it was not so : words seemed too 
weak to indicate her firm trust. 
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As she sat now and thought about those ter- 
rible words of her father's, she perplexed her 
brain to discover some way in which lying fab- 
rications respecting Lionel might be set circling 
till the outer ripples should reach even to Or- 
chardleigh. She was not yet madly unjust 
enough to believe that of any such fabrications 
Mr. Newnham could be the source ; that he was 
the communicator was cause enough for bitter- 
ness against him, and this it seemed to her he 
must be. The only way in which news of 
Lionel might reach Mr. Dalton, unknown to 
Viola, must be through Mr. Newnham, she 
thought. « 

Augusta Ryeman was now married, and her 
husband. Major Harper, who was an acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Newnham's, was at this time on 
duty in the island, not far from Lionel's station. 
It was more than probable that Caspian Lock- 
year, if still in the island, would sometimes be 
with Mrs. Harper ; something of what Caspian 
might choose to say about Lionel woufd, f)fo- 
bably, be heard by Major Harper, and might be 
retailed to Mr. Newnham. 

Viola knew that queer reports about Caspian 
herself were afloat in the neighbourhood. Did 
her father, she wondered, in anyway associate 
Lionel with Caspian? If he did, she could hardly 
blame him for this, when she herself, in her secret 
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thoughts, had associated Caspian with Lioners 
changed tone. Nevertheless, it is absolutely true 
that Viola's faith in Lionel's faith did not waver. 
But she began to recognise the possibility, fox 
him, of entanglements, of perplexities, that might, 
in some mysterious way, against his will (that 
will, possibly, being less firm to resist than it 
should have been), spoil his life, destroy her 
happiness and his. She began to recognise the 
possibility that a skilfully poisonous tongue 
might poison his heart against her — make his 
faith in her faith waver. She tried to look at 
herself, and the events of her life, from an 
enemy's point of view, and was startled to find 
how easy of perversion, how open to miscon- 
struction, much she had said and done might 
seem. 

Things were ill with him 1 That phe not only 
feared, but seemed to know. The shadows 
thickened, and the far-oflf darkness crept up 
nearer; but Viola did not yet beUeve that any 
shaio^ any darkness, would ever overcloud 
and crowd her back from faith in Lionel's love. 
Therefore, though worn and anxious, she was 
hardly yet to be counted unhappy. The great 
ne«essity she felt was to reassure him as to her 
own unwavering love and trust and truth. 

Viola prayed for Lionel with the wringing 
both of fleshly and of spiritual hands. She 
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wrestled for him with the unknown powers of 
darkness, asking his deliverance from tempta- 
•tions — vague and mysterious temptations — of 
the flesh and the devil, which she did not under- 
stand. She seemed to fight for him with phan- 
toms, which she resisted, conquered, dispersed, 
only to have them closing round her, or, rather, 
round his image in her, again. 

The time went on. The five years of Lionel's 
absence was now close upon its expiration, and he 
made no allusion to his return home. Viola wrote 
to him, by every opportunity, passionately tender 
letters. Her whole being was stirred with love 
and sorrow, and she had no pride of a kind that 
restrained their expression to him. His letters 
came more and more seldom. They were shorter 
and more constrained. She could almost be- 
lieve that hers were left unread. She could not 
know that they were as coals of fire, to pour 
which upon his own head and heart courage 
failed him. At last she cried out to him, in the 
anguish of her spirit, with an exceeding bitter 
cry. To that letter, at least, she had looked to 
have an immediate answer. None came. Two 
or three mails were for her blank and silent ; 
then came just an ordinary note, very cold, very 
hurried, with no answer to that cry of hers, and 
yet with a sentence in it which seemed to her to 
imply that it had reached him. Silence settled on 
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her life ; silence and, it seemed to her, darkness 
— darkness that she could indeed feel, as she 
blindly groped about in it. As far as possible all 
her anxious sorrow should be all her own. There 
was no one to whom to speak. With the few 
inhabitants of her small world she was at enmity, 
because they condemned Lionel. With herself 
8he was at enmity, because it must be chiefly 
on the showing of her own traitorously sad pale 
face that they condemned Lionel. 

She was always preaching to herself the old 
story. She was but an idle woman, with an 
empty life, leaving her leisure for self-torment 
leisure to grow fanciful and morbid ; while he 
was a man, doing a man's work in the world ; 
possibly absorbed from sunrising to sunsetting 
by this work. Conscious of his firm hold upon 
her love and life, he did not need to be always 
dragging them out into the daylight to be looked 
at, talked about. She heeded her own preaching 
less *and less ; it grew always to seem more and 
more dry-as-dust and inadequate. Till, at last, 
even that sound ceased : she was silent, even to 
her 'own heart. 

There came a sort of feeling over Viola that 
she had done with loving, and could only hate 
— only not Lionel, never Lionel. Because she 
could not be blind to the fact that he was good, 
kind, unselfishly devoted, she more and more 
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disliked Mr. Newnham. She refrained with 
difficulty from letting herself actively hate him, 
with the unreasonable hatred of a suffering 
woman. She hated herself for her loss of appe- 
tite, for her growing thin, for her pale face and 
her sad look, as she might have hated these 
things in a rival, who by them hoped to appeal 
to her lover ; but much more she hated that Mr. 
Newnham's eyes, by their compassionate tender- 
ness, should tell her they saw and grieved over 
these things. What right had his eyes to be 
compassionate I Affronting Lionel, insulting 
her. If, even, Lionel chose to make her suffer, it 
was his right — she was his; it was nothing to Mr. 
Newnham. It was impertinent, it was intoler- 
able that Mr. Newnham should thus play the 
spy upon her I Then, again, what right had 
any one even to seem to be better than Lionel I 
Than Lionel, who was all good, all noble, who 
had Mr. Newnham's goodness, and so many 
things added thereunto — ^intellectual power, 
spiritual experience, the attraction and fascina- 
tion of genius. Than Lionel, who, in brief, was 
Lionel I 

Poor Mr. Newnham, his senses sharpened by 
love, was conscious that, for some reason, he was 
just at this time peculiarly distasteful to Viola. 
He did not guess how, or why, nor, fortunately, 
poor fellow, to what extent. 
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Viola would have laughed at herself for the 
things she found to dislike in Mr. Newnham^ had 
lauffhter still seemed possible. The very white- 
ne^ of the teeth shown by his frank, kind smile, 
the brightness of his honest, loving eyes, the 
warmth and power of his hand-clasp, the hearty 
ring of all he said, and the clear, rather loud 
voice in which, for Mr. Dalton's behoof he said 
it, the genuine enjoyment in his laugh, when — 
this was, at least, not too often now — ^he laughed, 
— all these harmless pleasant things were causes 
of offence ; but the intolerable things were any 
signs of special interest in herself, any approach 
to compassion or anxiety in his look when he 
looked at her, or in his voice when he spoke to 
her. 

Of course Viola reproached herself for this 
bad-blooded, unreasonable state of mind, and 
controlled its expression as far as possible ; but 
it was absolutely needful to her to avoid, as far 
as possible, coming into contact with Mr. Newn- 
ham. Oh ! if only they had money, and could 
go awayl she sometimes thought; anywhere that 
was a change. And then, at last, the silence 
was broken, and the darkness stirred. There 
came a letter from Lionel. A letter that al- 
most seemed to Viola as if it challenged her to 
release him from his engagement. It was a 
letter different from any she had had from hjm 
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for years now— passionate, in love, in jealousy, 
in mysterious self-accusation and self-depreciar 
tion, and yet seeming almost to demand that 
she should set him and herself free 1 It spoke 
much of Mr. Newnham. 

*' The constant mention of him in your letters, 
the way in which he evidently is habitual in 
your life, almost proves that what I hint at is 
true. 

" Don't think I blame you, Viola, if you have 
learned to love him. Knowing, as 1 do, his 
goodness, his claims upon your gratitude, his 
long devotion, his true worthiness, where I am 
most imworthy, I cannot blame you. It is all 
most natural. It can hardly not be. Only, I 
entreat, be frank with me. If this is indeed so, 
it may point me a way out of a misery — a 
miserable way— for, indeed, my life is with you, 
Viola ; but if this is indeed so, it might be best 
for all of us — best for you to be free of one so 
unworthy of you ; best for me to be free — to be 
miserable without involving you in my misery ; 

best for ohl Viola, you will send me the 

truth ?" 

To this Viola answered, among other things : 

" It is almost as easy to me, Lionel, to think 
you are weary of me, wish for freedom, are 
looking for a pretext to throw me off, as to be- 
lieve that you can seriously suspect that my 
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heart has turned jfrom you, Ohl Lionel, my 
heart is burning in me with love, anger, sorrow, 
but its every hope and thought, its very self is 
yours — all yours 1 I don't know what to say. 
No words seem to me to say anything. But I 
am yours, all yours, and only yours ; and all 
my struggle where you think I love has been 
not to hate. Oh 1 Lionel, if only we could 
meet 1 The sorrow of it — of the thought that 
you could think I did not love you — almost 
kills me. What have 1 done or said, or left un- 
done, unsaid, that you could think so — that I 
could have so pained you ? If for one hour we 
could be together, and look into each other'i^ 
eyes, I think then all would be well between 
us — that you would feel all I want you to feel, 
know all I want you to know of my undivided, 
undeviating allegiance. Lionel, the five years 
are over and gone — do you not come home, 
Lionels-do you not come home I" 

It was, as an answer to this, that Lionel 
wrote to Viola about coming out to him, if he 
should see well to prolong his time of absence 
for another five years, as had been proposed to 
him. This letter was one that utterly bewil- 
dered Viola, for it was more like a demand for 
her refusal than an entreaty for compliance. 
She did not refuse. She hadn't yet come to 
doubt his love, or to doubt that his happiness 
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was with her, as hers with him. She left it all 
in his hands, making it clear that unless he 
decided to come home, she certainly would at 
once go out. She only begged him to consider 
all things ; if, indeed, to begin with, it was well 
that he should stay longer away from England 
—if they might not be better and happier, even 
if poorer, in England. She said nothing of her 
own difficulties, did not speak of other claims 
upon her — ^though, of course, everything would 
be infinitely difficult, even to finding sufficient 
money for her journey. As to that, however, 
she would not have hesitated to ask Lionel to 
to send it to her. She made no difficulties of 
any kind. 

"Rosie is no child now — I could leave my 
father," she wrote. " Say * come,' and I come." 

She had a feeling that the happiness of their 
lives was at stake — that everything should give 
way to their claims upon each other ; that Lio- 
nel was struggling in a sea of trouble and 
temptation, of which she knew nothing ; that 
th^ time was come when all other duties, all 
other considerations, must give way to duty to 
him — to her love for him. She longed that he 
should say " Come." She would glory in sub- 
duing the difficulties that would beset her. 
The one point she asked him to consider before 
deciding — before accepting the prolongation of 
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his appointment — ^was whether it was well with 
him out there, physically and mentally — whe- 
ther it was well he should prolong his absence 
from England. 

While awaiting his answer, she began quietly, 
without giving to anyone an unnecessary alarm, 
to prepare for the possibility of departure. 

Rosie was to leave school directly, and to 
undertake, under Nancy, the management of 
everything. Mr. Dalton was to accustom him- 
self to Rosie. Of course Viola, in contemplat- 
ing the possibility of leaving her poor old in- 
valid father — ^in thinking of what it would be to 
him to part with her — ^went through a martyr- 
dom of remorsefiil sort of pain ; but she did not 
hesitate as to duty, and in this there was infi- 
nite comfort. The thought of seeing Lionel 
gave her secret strength, shed a glory on 
everything, so that all burdens seemed easy, 
and troubles light. 

Then came Lionel's answer : — 

"Do not dream of coming, my darling — ^I 
was mad to think of it. For the rest I have 
decided nothing. I shall write again by the 
first mail ; then I shall know. If I accept the 
prolonged appointment, it will be on condition 
of leave of absence long enough to fetch you. 
But I don't think this will be. I cannot fancy 
my Viola here. The place is not fit for you : 
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the climate is not fit for you : the society is not 
fit for yon. As to your coming here alone, do 
you think I dreamt of it? It is impossible. 
Surely one so wise as you could not have 
dreamt of it ? I absolutely forbid you to do it. 
We might cross each other on the way. I am 
still utterly imdecided about everything." 

Viola wrote in answer : — 

"Lately, Lionel, you have dwelt so much 
upon my wisdom, that I wish — ^how I wish I yon 
could know the foolishness of my intense long* 
ing to go to you. But you will come to me I 
When ? How soon ? Oh 1 Lionel, Lionel, my 
heart is sick ; I could die of weariness of long* 
ing to see you 1 Tell me a ' when,' that I may 
count the days and the hours." 

It was here the thread broke ; no more knot- 
tmg and hanging-up interruption. It broke ! 

"If only there were any tie of kinship be- 
tween us that should make you look to me for 
help, I should indeed be thankful 1" So Mr. 
Newnham said one day, with a bitter earnest- 
ness. " If only it were, even, natural that you 
should take fi:om me those things in which I 
overbound, and feel no necessity to say ' thank 
you,' even for that, I should be, beyond measure, 
grateful." 

" But there is no such tie 1 It is not natural." 

" And I weary and pain and sometimes anger 
you?" 
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" If SO, all the fault is mine. You are very 
good." 

There was no softness in Viola's face or voice, 
no relenting jfrom that hard sort of sufferance 
which so inexpressibly pained him. She might 
have said "I hate you" in the same voice in 
which she said " You are very good," and the 
words and tone would have harmonized well 
enough. 

He knew she suffered troubles for which there 
was no help in him, or in any man. But sha 
was also weighed down with cares which his 
shoulders might have borne, and have felt no 
burden. It was hard. She was hard. All 
things seemed hard for all of them. He could, 
however, only submit. I don't think he, yet, 
ever had any hope : ever yet said to himself, 
** My time may come." 
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CHAPTER m. 

WHAT THE HABFEBS THOUGHT ABOUT IT. 

" TF that is a case of coiirtship, Aiigusta, it is 

1 more disgustingly all on one side, and 
that the wrong side, than anything I have ever 
seen, even in these evil and perverse latter 
days." 

That was Major Harper's speech to his wife 
one evening, when Lionel had been with them, 
while Caspian was staying with them. 

" It's no case of com^tship, Harry. They are 
cousins, affcer a fashion, and old Mends, and 
she nursed him when he was ill, and she, ever 
smce, considers herself to be something between 
his nurse and his great-grandmother. It couldn't 
be a case of courtship. Lionel has been for 
years engaged to a Miss Dalton, who is also a 
sort of a cousin of Caspian's." 

" Why can't this girl leave him alone, then ? 
If she goes on as she is doing, I cannol} promise 
to refrain from boxing her ears some day." 

" Oh, Harry, you are such a prude 1 You are 
much too hard upon poor Caspian. I do hope 
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you are not going to quarrel with her just now. 
She is most usefiil to me : I don't see how I 
could get on without her. I am sure I did not 
see that she paid Lionel any particular atten- 
tion." 

" I should be sorry to quarrel with her just 
now i^ indeed, you find her useful. But IVe 
sometimes fancied that you seemed more a&aid 
of her than fond of her." 

" What an ideal I do indeed find her usefiil." 

" I know it would be awkward for you till 
you have made fiiends, and I hope more trust- 
worthy fiiends, of some of the ladies in the 
island, to be left without her. Can't you, there- 
fore, give her a hint ? You can put it all on 
my prudishness. Tell her I say I shall be ob- 
liged to send her home, if she is not more care- 
ful in her conduct. Tell her it has been re- 
marked upon, that I have heard her spoken of 
—not with respect 1 A girl in her position 
could not be too guarded in her conduct. I 
should have said it was Miss Lockyear's nature 
to be guarded. I don't the least understand 
her rofe, but I wish she was safe at home 1" 

"She has no home, poor Caspian 1 Indeed^ 
Harry, she means no harm. Even if she did, it 
is an absurd piece of Quixotism on your part to 
interfere between her and Lionel. Both of them 
are well able to take care of themselves." 
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" She is. She is a dangerous, designing wo- 
man 1 But as to Beverley — many a fine young 
feUoVs happiness has been ruined by no worse 
a woman 1" 

" I can't at all understand what you mean ! 
Caspian seems to me not attractive enough to 
be dangerous, even if she were designing." 

" Her attractions are not of a kind to make 
themselves apparent to women. She won't 
make love to you, Augusta, but to me, if to 
either of us I" 

" She had better make love to you 1" 

" Suppose she has already done so. Suppose 
next time she does so I give her a little encour- 
agement, poor girl I But, seriously, all joking 
^de, you may rest assured that this Mend of 
yours is a dangerous person. I would give 
little for the chances of happiness of any house- 
hold of which, she was to be a permanent mem- 
ber. The sooner you can do without her the 
better. Her talent for misrepresentation is so 
enormous that it must be, I think, not talent or 
habit, but instinct — ^nature." 

"I really can't think there's much harm in poor 
Caspian." 

" You have a good deal to learn, Augusta, I 
am happy to perceive — and I'm in no hurry 
that you should learn it — of the wickedness of 
the world, and, especially of the very especial 
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"wickedness of some of the women in it. Apart 
from this you are not, it seems to me, naturally 
observant. I daresay you are quite unaware of 
a peculiarity in Miss Lockyear's style of dress — 
what it is I'm not dressmaker enough to say— - 
but the result is that I'm always reminded of 
Tennyson's description of Vivien's robe which 
more ' exprest than hid her.' " 

" Caspian has left off wearing crinoline — ^but 
so have many . ladies ; and in this climate we 
really cannot bundle ourselves up with all the 
clothes we used to wear in England. It would 
be absolutely unendurable." 

" Of course it would be most ungrateful of me 
to quarrel with your friend on this ground. It 
is only kind of her, having so graceful and ad- 
mirabiy.proportion;d a figure,To give one the 
opportunity of admiring it." 

" I can't endure to hear you talk in that way." 

There the dialogue ended; not before Au- 
gusta's cheeks were uncomfortably hot. The 
large and florid Augusta was a coward: she 
was afraid of Caspian, afraid of certain revela- 
tions Caspian might feel called upon to make to 
Major Harper if she and Augusta quarrelled. 
She was also afraid of her husband, of his 
" prudishness ;" she knew he would not give 
much credit to anything he might hear from 
Caspian, but possibly he would credit it enough 
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to think " there was something in it," and to 
BTibject his wife to an uncomfortably close cross- 
examination. 

Augusta's cowardice, therefore, made her 
luixiouB to keep on good terms with Caspian. 
But Augusta was also jealous ; she was sensi- 
tively alive to the fact that she herself was not 
now looking her best, and that the soft, lithe 
flexible grace of Caspian's figure and move- 
ments showed her off to the worst possible ad- 
vantage. She did not enjoy serving as a foil to 
her&iend. Major Harper had said quite enough 
to put his wife watchfully on the alert — to 
incline her to a hostile-toned criticism, as he had 
intended to do. He would not have said quite 
as much, possibly, if he had fiiUy recognized the 
extremely inflammable nature of the feelings 
near which he had dropped a small spark. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" WOMEN ARE SO HARD ON WOMEN." 

" T^^^^ Augusta, do you know what I have 
U done to displease your dear husband!" 
Caspian, looking up from the work she was 
doing for her friend — ^the delicate embroidery 
of a baby's frock — as she and Augusta sat alone 
together the next morning, asked this (Question 
in the most mournfully pathetic tone of her ex- 
pressive voice, adding — 

" He used at jBrst to be so kind to me, so very 
kind — quite affectionate and brotherly ; now he 
treats me so differently, so strangely, quite as 
if he disliked me. What have I done to dis- 
please him ? I have been thinking and think- 
ing, but I can't find out. It makes me very 
unhappy 1" 

At this over-much show of feeling, foolish 
Augusta's too ready colour rose. She was too 
simple to know that had Caspian felt what her 
tone and look professed, she would not have 
let them so profess. Augusta remembered too 
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that the house, all doors and windows and 
lattice-work and persiani, was a dangerous 
house to talk in, if you did not wish to be over- 
heard. Had Caspian overheard what had been 
said the previous evening ? Caspian being one 
of those women, all eyes and ears, whom few 
things escape, this was not imlikely. Augusta 
answered, in a manner that did not soften the 
ofiFensiveness of the matter, 

" I don't see, Caspian, that you need trouble 
yourself so much about the liking or disliking 
of other people's 'dear husbands;' what you 
have to do is so to conduct yourself that you 
shall be respected. But if you wish to know 
what it is in you that Major Harper especially 
disapproves, I will tell you. He thinks you flirt 
shamelessly with Lionel 1" 

" And does he prefer that, if I flirt at all, I 
should flirt only with Major Harper?" asked 
Caspian, with a mock-innocent air. Her cool 
blood was stirred by Augusta's words and man- 
ner. " At one time he seemed to wish that I 
should do that." Then, altering her tone to 
one of serious sadness, before Augusta could 
reply, she said, "Is it not natural, Augusta, 
that so lonely a creature as I am should care to 
be liked by my friend's husband? — ^by my host? 
But this is not all — ^you yourself must see that 
it is not consistent with proper womanly self- 
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respect that I should remain in a house the 
master of which treats me with open dislike, 
contempt, and disrespect." 

"Major Harper does nothing so ungentle-^ 
manly — ^you know he does not. If you preteiid 
he does, it must be because you are wanting a 
pretext upon which to leave me. I don't pr©^ 
tend to understand you, Caspian ; but I can see 
as far as that before my nose I'' 

"And, when I leave you, what 'do you sup- 
pose is to become of me ?" 

" I can't pretend to know, but I believe you 
know, or you would never have taken up that 
tone I But, indeed, Caspian, if you wish to be 
treated with respect, you must be more careful 
in your conduct. Of course I defended you to 
Major Harper— but, really, it is not fair to Viola 
Dalton that you should go on as you do with 
Lionel." 

Caspian had expected to fiighten Augusta by 
her threat of desertion, to reduce her to com- 
plete submission. She had not expected this 
sort of answer : she understood that jealousy 
must be at work. After a moment's pause, she 
said, 

" You have not explained to Major Harper, 
I am a&aid, dear Augusta, the relationship and 
old, old friendship between Lionel and myself, 
which justifies our intimacy, any more than you 
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explained to him the little episode in your life, 
when, by-the-by, you were not quite careful in 
your conduct, which first made us, you and I, 
such closely confidential fiiends." 

" Major Harper does not consider that any- 
thing can justify your Mnd of intimacy. I cannot 
dictate to Major Harper how he is to treat you, 
nor what view he is to take of your behaviour. 
Still less, of course, Caspian, can I ask you to re- 
main withus, if you are not comfortable, under our 
roo£ As for your implied threat, I understand 
it — I will be beforehand with you. Major Harper 
does not incline to implicit faith in your truth- 
ftilness I" 

" Somebody must have interfered, somebody 
has made mischief between us. Major Harper 
did like me so very well." Caspian covered her 
face a moment, and sobbed. '* At one time, in- 
deed," she added, still sobbing, "I was only 
afiraid that I should be obliged to tell you, Au- 
gusta, that he liked me too well." 

It was the malice in her, not the craft that 
would say this. She took away her handkerchief, 
lifted her ftill white lids, which showed few signs 
of tears, and looked full at Augusta as she said 
it. 

Augusta, though crimson, was unusually com- 
posed. 

" I candidly believe that nothing but a further 
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acquaintance with you, and a closer observa- 
tion of your conduct, has changed my husband's 
feelings towards you, Caspian. Men see and 
understand things that women often do not 
see, often — ^if they see, do not understand." 

*' Dear Augusta," Caspian looked in Augusta's 
flushed face a moment, then asked with affec- 
tionate frankness, " Does it not all resolve it- 
self into this, that you are jealous f 

" Of my husband's dislike of you ? No, you 
are welcome to that, Caspian, quite welcome. — 
But really, Caspian, speaking seriously and as 
your friend, all bitter joking aside, you had 
better be carefiil. You know that when you 
came here the being received into a respectable 
house was quite necessary to you, because of 
the rash way you had acted ; we did not think 
you had been more than rash, we believed you 
had been unfortunate, and that you had been 
unjustly treated, therefore we received you 
here." 

(" You received me here because you saw I 
should be useful to you," was Caspian's aside.) 

" Don't, now, jeopardize your chances of re- 
maining here till you have something else in 
view, either by temper or imprudence. For, 
indeed, if just now, you left us, I don't see, 
unless you choose to return toiyour father, what 
VOL. II. M 
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conld become of you. You are not, I suppose, 
proposing to keep house for Lionel ?" 

And so saying, with a matronly dignity and 
imstle of silk, Mrs. Harper swept away before 
Caspian had answered her. 

" How I could make you repent this, if it were 
worth my while— if it suited my other schemes," 
Caspian said, as she looked after her. Left alone, 
Caspian sat still, and diUgently went on with 
her delicate embroidery ; as diligently with cer- 
tain subtle intricacies of scheming. 

Presently she became aware that Major Har- 
per was in the room. She gave no sign of being 
aware of this ; she bent lower over her work : 
she paused to raise her handkerchief to her eyes ; 
she sobbed a little suppressed sob. Caspian was 
enough of an artist to indulge, often, in a little 
bit of dramatic by-play for the mere love of it. 
She did not always, and undeviatingly, have one 
great aim in view, and never step aside from what 
she believed to be the road towards its attain- 
ment. She needed, and allowed herself occa- 
sional relaxation. 

When Major Harper spoke, she started and 
looked up. Such a meek, sad, maidenly, mar- 
tyred expression upon her face. 

" Alone I Miss Lockyear. Where is my wife !" 

" She has just left the room. Major Harper." 

Major Harper was about to do the same ; but 
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he felt as if it would be brutal not to say one 
kind word. 

« You seem out of spirits," seeing that she 
was cryinff, and must see that he saw she was 
crying^S anything troubling youl" He came 
nearer as he spoke. 

She raised her eyes and looked into his, as he 
stood before her. It was a look that accused 
him of treachery, of cruelty, but in the meekest 
and most resigned manner. The look said 
plainly — 

" Trample on me, I am alone, unprotected, I 
have no friends, no one to avenge me 1 Trample 
on me I" 

In that look there was subtle bewitchment, 
and flattering appeal. Major Harper began to 
wonder whether, indeed, some feeling of slighted 
vanity might not a little have embittered his 
remarks to his wife about Caspian. He had 
not seen so much harm in her when her bland- 
ishments were all for him. Caspian had, at one 
time, since she had lived with them, during 
an illness of his wife's, made so much of him ! 
Now, since they had come to Lionel's sta- 
tion, he found himself an object of perfect- indif- 
ference to Miss Lockyear. He repeated his 
question, as to the cause of her low spirits. 

" I have cause to be out of spirits,*' she said 
in words. " I find myself misunderstood, harsh- 
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ly judged, suspicion thrown upon my relation- 
ship towards one I find to be my one only 
friend ! The friend of my childhood, the only 
relative I have whom I need not be ashamed to 
own. I feel the world a hard place for a lonely 
woman. Major Harper. I have no prospects but 
painfiil ones. I don't know what can become of 
me. Every hand seems to be against me — even 
yours, which I thought was kind I" 

She put her slight white hands before her face 
for a moment, and her shoulders heaved. 

" Miss Lockyear, why didn't you stay at home 
with your own people," he asked brusquely, per- 
haps hoping, by the brusqueness, to save a scene. 
" The world is apt to be a hard place for women 
who break away from their proper moorings, 
and toss about in it alone. Surely you have 
some dash (he had been about to say " of the 
adventuress," but refrained^ of the love of ad- 
venture in you, or you would not have broken 
away from your natural protectors — changing, 
as I hear, even your name, that they might not 
reclaim you." 

" Do you know the position, the character, the 
history of my ' natural protectors ?' " Caspian's 
eyes flashed out of her pale face — a face of indig- 
nant virtue. 

" I know nothing about them, or you." 

" Then you are, of course, in a position to pro- 
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nonnce upon my duties, and to judge my ac- 
tions." 

*' No need to be so scornful, young lady." 

" Scornful I I feel as if no woman's heart could 
hold scorn enough of the tyranny, the harshness, 
the cinielty, the injustice, that tramples upon the 
weak, and holds the unprotected up to contempt 

But, I must restrain myself! I am as yet 

your guest, you my host. A generous, kind- 
judging, chivalrous host — ^a host fit to be the 
keeper of the tender conscience of a lonely, de- 
serted girl. It was this I really thought you, 
this you really were to me, till your mind was 
poisoned against me, by, I can only suppose, a 
woman's jealousy and spite. Women are so 
hard upon women. Major Harper !" 

Caspian rose to leave the room. 

" One moment, Miss Lockyear ; too much has 
been said, or too little." 

" I cannot wait now, my nerves are shaken. 
Mrs. Harper might come in. I cannot run the 
risk of jealous insult from your wife, Major 
Harper, a second time in one day." 

In spite of a detaining hand laid upon her 
arm, Caspian broke away; outraged modesty and 
indignation, at once fierce and stately, was ex- 
pressed both by her face and movement. 

Major Harper was left feeling amazingly un- 
comfortable ; quite in the wrong ; inclined to be 
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angry both with his wife and with himself; in- 
clined to think that she had jealously stirred 
him up to dislike of her friend. Inclined, also, to 
think that his own conduct had been inexcusa- 
bly harsh and unchivalrous. 

" I wish I had myself remonstrated with her, 
in a brotherly fashion," he said ; " women are so 
hard upon women." 

It could hardly have been Caspian's words 
that had produced this impression. It was done 
by her eyes, by her tones, by her gestures. The 
way in which she had left the room would al- 
most alone have been sufficient. Major Harper did 
the worst thing he could have done if he wished 
to re-establish peace between his wife and Cas- 
pian — he told his wife that he believed, after 
all, he had spoken and judged somewhat harsh- 
ly — that there was a something about her friend 
— a certain dignity and quiet grace, inconsistent 
with her being what he had. pronounced her — 
that he had had a few words with her, and ^" 

" And she has come round you, has she ? 
Well?" 

In that "well," and in the tapping of the 
foot upon the ground that accompanied it, there 
was a world of meaning. And after this 
Augusta watched Caspian with a jealous mis- 
trustfiilness that lay in wait for a definite fault 
of conduct upon which to pounce. But Auguta 
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knew little of Caspian if she expected to find 
her out in any fault in which it did not suit 
Caspian to be found out. 

For the next few days Caspian went about 
with an air of injured queenhood, and often 
wept; and Major Harper thought, again and 
again, how hard women were to women, and 
was sorry he had said a word against Caspian 
to his wife ; or, rather, a word to rouse his wife's 
jealousy of Caspian ; and he was almost angry 
with his wife for the hard unthankful way in 
which she received Caspian's gentle services, 
and was himself kinder to Caspian than he had 
been for a long time, so that Augusta became 
desperately anxious to be rid of Caspian soon. 
And so things went on till such time as it suit^ 
ed Caspian to bring about a crisis. 
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CHAPTER V. 

HOW IT WAS WITH LIONEL. 

" "ITTHERE is Mrs. Harper?" was Lionel's first 

IT question on entering Mrs. Harper's 
drawing-room, and finding Caspian there alone. 
" She has driven out this evening, Lionel. It 
was too hot till now." 

Caspian spoke apologetically, standing before 
him in a drooping, dejected maimer. 

" Then why did you just now ask me to 
come ? Is this the prudence you promised, Cas- 
pian ? You act always as if you wished to com- 
promise both yourself and me 1" 

" Lionel, I needed to see you alone. I am in 
great trouble. I have no one to whom to turn. 
What was I to do ?" She pressed her hands to- 
gether with an appealing gesture ; and her face 
was one of pale, wide-eyed appeal. 

" You will always be in * great trouble ' if you 
are so imprudent. You tell me that you are 
watched, suspected ; that everything you do is 
harshly misjudged ; that our • • • fiiendship, or 
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whatever it is, is misinterpreted; that your 
intimacy with me is misconstrued, and your 
character damaged by this misconstruction ; and 
on an evening when your friend is out, you send 
for me. I have no patience with -what, if it is 

nothing worse, is childish want of ^No, I will 

not stay." 

He had taken his hat in his hand and was 
leaving the room. A glitter came into her eyes. 
She sprang to his side, a truly feline spring, and 
laid her hand upon his arm. 

" If you will not stay and listen to me here, I 
will go to your house, and you shall listen to me 
there. For indeed, Lionel, I am desperate 1" 

Looking her in the eyes, he believed her — to 
some extent. 

" If you choose to do so, Caspian, the conse- 
quences shall be upon your own head. I will 
not stand that tone. Hear me, once for all." 
He followed her back into the room as he spoke. 
" There has been nothing in my conduct to- 
wards you that can justify the tone you have 
lately assumed I Nothing that has given you 
the right to assume it, or laid on me the obliga- 
tion to submit to it. Nothing I I have been 
weak, credulous, unwise ^" 

She interrupted him ; this would not do I 

*' Oh, Lionel, forgive me," she said, with coax- 
ing softness, looking into his face caressingly. 
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" The truth is, I am desperately miserable, and 
hardly know what I do or say. Don't go away, 
things have gone too far for such a trifle as your 
being here this evening to make any difference. 
Just listen to me, and tell me what to do. 
First of all, it is impossible I should stay 
here any longer. Augusta is jealous, and in- 
sults me — ^insults me beyond endurance, though 
practice has taught me to endure much 1 
This morning I went about that situation 
you spoke of^ and I was plainly told that — 
that my character was not blameless enough to 
make me eligible — that I might be all very well, 
but that a young woman who had been talked 

about as I had been talked about, and so on 

Lionel, what is to become of me?" She pressed 
her hands together, palm to palm, and fixed 
wide, terror-full eyes on Lionel's face : her face 
was very white. "I used to fancy 1 was 
reckless, but, somehow, now I am near the gulf 
and see it yawning for me, and look down into 
the blackness, I am frightened. There are 
things so much worse than death I Of death I 
don't believe I should be afraid ; but before this 
unknown yawning blackness I am a coward 1 
You remember," she went on, after a pause, 
finding he did not speak, "what I once told you 
of my mother? I have no reason to believe 
that she is dead. At different times, in different 
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places, I have shuddered to meet a pair of eyes 
that, somehow, seemed to me hers, and ready 
to claim possession of me. At night, now, I 
am always meeting those eyes, and feeling the 
clutch of long cniel fingers on my shoulder. I 
am coming to have a feeling that the end will 
be that I shall shelter myself from intolerable 
loneliness, and from unbearable scorn, with my 
mother — shall be taught [by her to live her life, 
shall be dragged down into — ^^ She stopped, 
shuddered, put her fingers before her face — ^and 
so continued for a moment ; then, withdrawing 
those fingers, lifted her white lids, and let her 
long glittering eyes rest upon Lionel's. " Is it 
wonderftd I am somewhat wild, haunted by 
thoughts so horrible ? — thoughts to drive any 
woman mad? — ^thoughts to which the fear of 
hell is nothing t" 

Her eyes drew Lionel's thoughts out of the 
channel in which they had been nmning. Alas I 
he was now used enough to Caspian to be able 
to listen to her words and all the while think 
his own thoughts ; but her eyes were a power — 
when he met them his mood changed. He had 
been contemplating the daintily-dressed figure, 
the delicate neatness of all its appointments, 
the satin-smooth hair, the fantastic-slippered 
little foot, escaping from beneath the white 
skirt, the morsel of embroidery lying on the 
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ground beside her, where it had fallen when she 
rose, and wondering what of all she said was 
real; but in the eyes there was a glitter of 
desperation that gave reality to what she had 
said. She might not be desperate, as she said ; 
but in some way she was surely desperate. 
Nevertheless he answered, sternly and warily, 

" Come, Caspian, you know there is in all this 
a monstrous amount of rant, of exaggeration, 
and of untruth. I will, if I can, refrain from 
reproaching you with having brought upon 
yourself, by your own imprudence (and yet, 
Caspian, it is not your nature to be imprudent)" 
— she quailed a little before the look accompany- 
ing these words — " whatever is true of all you 
are lamenting. I remind you, as I have done 
before, that you know there is a sufficient 
shelter and protection open to you in the future. 
One way or another, at home or abroad, Viola 
will now soon, very soon, be my wife ; you can. 
at the worst, have a home with us till some- 
thing else offers. The gossip of a few ill- 
natured women will not follow you to the other 
side of the world." 

" A home with your wife I To be protected, 
patronized by your wife, after all that has passed 
between you and me I" 

"Nothing has passed between you and me 
which is incompatible with this; nothing has 
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passed between you and me with which I shall 
not, sooner or later, acquaint Viola to the least 
detail. I don't say nothing has passed of which 
I, as Viola's promised husband, have not cause 
to be ashamed ; but nothing that, loving each 
other as we do, will or shall separate us.** 
Lionel spoke vehemently, adding softly, as if 
to himself, " Nothing my darling will not for- 
give. 

Caspian felt she had to-day begun with Lionel 
in the wrong manner — she had been too abruptly 
violent ; but temper drove her to say, 

" It will make the prospect of living under 
your wife's protection so much the pleasanter, 
that she will know how you have befooled me !" 

" If either of us has been befooled, Caspian, 
it is not you ; and that you know." 

" However," Caspian continued, as if she had 
not heard him, " there is no prospect for me in 
that direction. Viola will never be your wife — 
never 1 Viola has been eloquent, doubtless, 
always, in speaking of love and devotion ; but it 
seems to me there has been, in her actions, a 
singular falling short from her professions. She 
has let you, year after year, lead a lonely, hard- 
working life, she has let you struggle through 
illness and all sorts of difficulty, while she has 
lived softly in the sweet old country home of 
which she is so fond, with the indulgent father 
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whose idol Bhe 18. I understand this now. Now 
that yon hare achieved a certain position and 
success, probably she might have condescended 
to share them ; but even if so, all would have 
had to be conventionally proper and easy. For 
instance, write and ask her to come out to you, 
telling her you have suffered and toiled and 
waited long enough — ^would she come, do you 
think r 

" I don't think— I know." 

44 "Pry her — ^I only say try her." 

" I have tried her, Caspian — ^at this moment 
she holds herself ready to come. I have only to 
say * come,' and she comes." 

" She tells you so ? How clever she is I How 
well she knows you. I did not think Viola was 
clever." 

Caspian's face was inimitable in the way it 
then expressed utter incredulity and delighted 
admiration. 

" If indeed she had hesitated to come, it would 
have been for no such reasons as you suppose. 
I don't stay here now to hear you talk of Viola 
— speak of yourself if you have anything to say, 
and let me go." 

" Oh ! no, it would all have been duty, self- 
sacrifice, self-denial. Her father's state of health; 
her sister's need of her protecting care. Oh! I 
know, a woman is no woman who cannot find a 
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* reason for not doing what she does not want to 
do. I don't think it is quite usual for girls who 
love their lovers to be quite so devoted to 
their fathers — to be ready to wait till their 
fathers die of good old age before they 
marry their lovers I" Suddenly she changed 
her tone to one of vehement indignation — 
"I have no patience with Viola," she cried, 
nor, indeed, with you, for being duped by her. 
The only excuse for you is, that half I know you 
do not know. While I could I always defended 
Viola. I always thought her good. Good in- 
deed I She is slothful, cowardly, cold, calculat- 
ing, false I I used to wish to be good like 
Viola. Now I say, defend me from goodness, if 
that is goodness I Let me still be capable of 
passion, of self-forgetfulness ; not like Viola, ab- 
sorbed in self-contemplation, in self-complacent 
simpering selfishness, which she calls duty and 
saintliness. No, I am not good, but I have 
proved myself more than once to be ready to 
risk for you what a woman should hold dearer 
than life — a poor saying that, however, when 
life is worth no more than my life I To risk, I 
might more truly say to lose. Lionel, your 
trust in Viola is worse than foolish, it is unman- 
ly, base, despicable ! If she loved you she could 
not act as she does I There is a counteracting 
influence at work. Either she does not know 
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what love is, or she loves someone else. It is 
the last that is tnie.% I know it. I have long 
suspected it. I know it now! I have long 
known more than you have known. I have 
means of getting information of which you know 
nothing. I didn't tell you half I knew, for dread 
of grieving you. Those hints F ve now and then 
dropped, for which you have been so angry with 
me, have so reviled me, giving me to understand 
that my lips were too unholy to speak your 
sweet saint's name, were meant to prepare you 
for hearing all the truth. But more of it than 
you chose to own I couldn't think but you must 
suspect. Surely you were not such a fool as to 
think that a young, wealthy, handsome man like 
Mr. Newnham would spend year after year of 
the best years of his life, in befriending an old 
man, in waiting upon him like a son, tending 
him almost like a nurse, if it were only a quite 
hopeless love that he had for the old man's 
daughter? Mr. Newnham is good, I grant you, 
good and unselfish ; but not a fool, even if you 
are — ^not an angel, even if Viola thinks him 
one." 

"Have you finished now?" asked Lionel, 
coldly. " I forebore to interrupt you. A little 
more or less made no difference, you had long 
gone beyond the possibiUty of forgiveness. How 
many times when, after listening to your ac- 
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cursed tongue, I have left you, I have fcwom to 
myself that it should be the last time ; but yOo 
have lured me back. That ia over now. To- 
day your tongue has lost its cilnning. If only 
it had sooner revealed itself. If only you had 
as completely dropped the mask before. But it 
is not now too late I" 

" Happy me if, indeed, as I mean it, you had 
left me for the last time !" 

She looked into his face with glowing eyes, 
choosing to ignore all he. had said, but those 
words upon which she put a perverted inter- 
pretation. 

** Happy I if, indeed, as I meant them, I had 
acted on those words. But it is not too late. 
Tours is an accursed tongue, Caspian, dropping 
poison, sometimes bitter, sometimes sweet, but 
always poison, into a man's life. But your work 
is not yet completed — ^there is some wholesome 
place still left in my heart. Even for you it 
had been better if I had long since seen you^ 
as I hope I see you now, heard you as I hope 
1 hear you now, for the last time. Say to me 
now anything you have to say of yourself 
— ask anything you have to ask for yourself. 
For it will be long, I trust, before we meet 
again." 

She looked into his face Still, but she did not 
speak, the glow was dying out of her eyes. 

VOL. II. N 
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"Speak, Caspian, if you have anything to 
ask I'' 

She was silent, stony stiU and silent. 

" Of course I will do for you, arrange for you, 
anything I can before I go. The gossip of a 
few women is not the voice of the world. You 
know that your show of desperation is absurd. 
At the worst (or best) a morbid exaggeration." 

He waited ; still silence. 

" Well, Caspian, as you will not speak, you 
may write to me anything you may wish me to 
do for you. I cannot stay any longer to be gor- 
gonized by your stony stare." 

He was going. If he went now, so, all was 
lost ! She was sitting, almost at his feet, on a 
low ottoman. As he moved she threw herself 
forward, on the floor, flung her arms round his 
feet,-^nd cried, 

" You shall not go so, you shall not desert me. 
Trample on me I Kill me that way, but don't 
desert me I" 

He was her prisoner ; he looked down on the 
uplifted white face, looked into her eyes aglow 
again and desperate, saw the palpitating pas- 
sion of the lithe white thing, and, at last, began 
to be almost afraid — afraid that in all this there 
was too much reality. 

He thought of Viola as a good Catholic in 
peril might think of his patron saint. 
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He stooped, and, with as Kttle violence as 
possible, he unclasped her hands from round 
him, lifted her from the floor, and pnt her back 
upon the ottoman. 

" If you will exercise a decent amount of self- 
control, I will stay yet a few more moments to 
listen to you I" he said — " to hear if there is 
any reasonable, possible thing that I can do to 
help you ; but if you are intending to favour 
me with any more of this mad theatrical be- 
haviour, I warn you that I will not stand it." 

To this she made no reply. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A DECLARATION. 

" TTTHAT is it, Caspian, that, by all this show 
IT of frenzied desperation, you are hoping 
to goad me on to do f he demanded, when still 
she kept silence. 

Still she did not speak : crouching where he 
had put her, looking as much as possible like a 
bundle that had been carelessly flung down, as 
little as possible like the daintily-elegant, grace- 
ful girl who had stood waiting to receive him, 
she gazed up into his face with what he felt to 
be intolerable eyes ; but in his she found no sign 
of warmth, or of relenting. His face was cold 
and hard. Harassed, but gloomily stern, with a 
resentful Bort of gloom. 

"Cold, cruel — ^you kill mel" she shuddered. 
She drooped her white lids over her eyes at last 
— drooped her white face down on to her knees, 
shuddered again convulsively, and gave a little 
cry, that, in spite of him-spite of the incredul- 
ity as to her genuineness to which he tried to 
cling, seemed to pierce to his marrow. 
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Looking at her drooping, crouching form, he 
thought of her as the poisonnscented white 
flower of that tropical climate, exhaling fumes 
that, as he was conscious, dimmed and obscured 
his moral sight to the loveliness, physical and 
spiritual, of the true flower of his life, but did 
not yet blind him. 

"Caspian, how long am I to wait? I am 
trying to be patient, but my patience has 
bounds." 

No answer, so he went on— 

" I can tell you, Caspian, what it is you will 
goad me on to do — ^I can tell you what it is will 
happen, if you will not be wise in time, give up 
your madwoman's refo, and be the sensible self- 
controUed girl you still have it in your power 
to be. Shall I tell you r 

She only shuddered, shuddering this time 
most genuinely, at his icy iron tone: but he 
was conscious that she listened intently. 

" If possibly," he said, " you, by skill, by cun- 
ning, by fraud, by lying misrepresentation, 
should succeed in spoiling my life and Viola's, 
in establishing the show of a claim upon me to 
which, in pity for you, or in contempt for me, 
she should yield— I again repeat that I have 
erred towards you in no way that demands such 
sacrifice — ^but should you succeed in this, after- 
wards, you would gain as your portion, come 
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into as your inheritance, what? I will tell you 
what— my hatred. I should then indeed hate 
you, Caspian, if ever a man hated a woman (and 
there have been men who hated women, and 
women who were hated by men), I should hate 
you, Caspian." 

A pause. 

" On the day, should it ever come, when I find 
myself^ through you, separated from Viola, I 
shall hate you, Caspian. You know now what 
it is you work for — ^what it is there is for you to 
win I It would have been wiser and kinder had 
I spoken as plainly long ago. But how should 
I, knowing you to know all you knew of the 
depth and the tenderness of my love for my 
pure one, my sweet one, my true one, think you 
could dream of this?" 

Caspian thrilled with the thrill of his voice as 
he spoke of Viola. She now slowly lifted up 
her head, and fixed wild eyes, that seemed to 
lengthen rather than to widen, on him. His 
eyes, as they met hers, were full of angry 
gloom, the stem fold on his forehead was heavy 
— he looked as if he had fiilly meant his words — 
and yet his threat of hate was, evidently, no idle 
threat. A premonition of triumph, sharp and 
keen, went through Caspian's heart. 

"On the day when I find myself through 
you, separated from Viola." 
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He was feeling then that such a day might 
come. 

Let it but come, and for all that might come 
after she would suffice to care I So she blas- 
phemed to her own heart. Then, after she had 
looked a long moment into his ejjes, with again 
that despairing cry, only this time more distinct, 
more harrowingly prolonged and seeming to 
carry along on it some words, of which he 
caught only these — " Hate I — and from you to 
me I" She again drooped her head upon her 
knees, this time in no show of silent sorrow ; 
she sobbed and cried as he had never seen or 
heard child or woman sob and cry. 

Those were unwise words he had spoken. 
He had spoken as he could only excuse himself 
for speaking by deciding that his very worst 
estimate of Caspian was the true estimate. When 
she sobbed and cried so he could not so decide. 
Something like remorse rose in him : a feeling 
of necessity to make some atonement. And 
yet, in different form, he repeated the same 
words — 

" Yes, Caspian, it is true — quite true. Every 
step you lead me to take along a road it is trea^- 
sonable to Viola that I should tread, is a step 
taken towards that end, brings me nearer to 
feeling towards you as I have said." He so far 
spared her that he did not repeat the word. 
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** That is not what either of us desire. Be wise, 
therefore, Caspian. Let me help you to make 
the best of your Kfe, without ruining and maim- 
inff my own and Viola's. There are many ways, 
though fiienda. money, influence, in w Jch we! 
Viola and I, can help you. You know, you must 
know, that all this show of desperation and des- 
pair is absurdly disproportionate to the circum- 
stances. You know, you must know, that if you 
cannot establish yourself here as you could wish, 
you have only to return to England. You have 
friends enough there always willing and ready 
to receive you." 

" Not now, not now 1" she wailed out. 

"And why not now? If even that is true of 
your own espedal friends, there are others, there 
is my step-mother, there is Mrs. Althaus, there 
is Viola's fiither." 

" They would not have me now — not now I" 
She glanced up, saying this. ' 

" Why so r 

" They have been taught to believe " 

She hid her face again. A glow crossed 
Lionel's forehead. There was none on hers. 

" They have been taught to believe what ?" 

" I cannot say it." 

*^ You must." 

"They have been taught to believe, then, 
Lionel, that I have lived with you, and travelled 
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with you, as your mistress, and that only as 
your wife can I ever look the world in the face 
again." 

She hurled those words at him, and then 
crouched lower — ^broke into the wildest hysteri- 
cal violence of weeping. 

"Let her cryT he said to himself. "She 
deserves to be made to cry bitterest tears of 
shame and penitence. But there is in her 
neither shame nor penitence 1" 

He glowed with indignation. He did not 
believe that what she said was true; he was out- 
raged and exasperated at her shamelessness in 
saying it. 

" It is a lie I" he told her. " A lie that any- 
one believes this ; or if^ indeed, there is anyone 
to believe it, it could only have been on your 
own shameless showing." 

He almost thought he would go now, would 
leave her as she was. To desist from crying, 
or from feigning to cry, when it should seem 
good to her to do so. If only he had I He got 
to the door, but there he paused and looked 
back — as she knew he would. She was a 
woman, as was Viola, or, at least, she sobbed 
and cried so like one, as to make his heart un- 
easy I He asked himself what right he had to 
assume as true the very worst of her? What 
had he received from her but kindness and de- 
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votion, even in far-back days, when no thought 
of separating him from Viola (even if now she 
harboured such a thought) could have been in 
her mind? He had been too stern. He had 
dealt too heavy a blow. His last words had 
been brutal. Even if she were shameless, he 
should not have been brutal. And was it shame- 
lessness ? Was it not rather desperation ? Must 
it not be that she believed the truth of what 
she had said, and by the desperation so induced 
had been impelled to say it? He knew that 
Mrs. Beverley could be coarse and violent. It 
might be true that she had written something 
implying this beUef. Possibly there had this 
day been a quarrel between Augusta and Cas- 
pian (he had long thought one was impending), 
and Augusta had repeated to Caspian her mo- 
ther's coarse accusations. He said aloud, and 
she recognized the softened tone, 

** Or if it is not a lie that anyone believes this, 
a little courage, patience, truth-speaking, and 
truth-acting would soon discredit so wild and 
monstrous an invention. Who, for instance, 
could credit it, if you wsre known to be imder 
Viola's, my wife's, protection 1" 

Caspian sobbed and moaned on. Lionel grew 
more and more uneasy. He spoke to her, not 
tenderly as yet, but scolding her childishness. 
She did not seem to hear ; he felt as if the way 
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she was grieving must shake her whole system 
in a manner to endanger life. He knew little 
of women. Caspian bewildered him directly he 
began to doubt and reason concerning her: 
though he was right and safe enough, ordi- 
narily, when he only felt. He did not discrimi- 
nate between two different things (different, if 
one may dare to say so, as heaven and hell) 
which pass often by the same name, between 
which it sometimes seems as if no intelligence 
lower than that of the angels sufficed to dis- 
criminate. The difference between a woman 
who loves so unselfishly and so absolutely, who 
is so absorbed and resolved into love, as it were, 
that nothing in the world remains to her but 
her love and her beloved, which, though two, 
seem one — ^who, for his happiness, in her short- 
seeing, yet glorious devotion, counts nothing a 
sacrifice, withholds nothing, in fact, has lost the 
power to be anything except in and through 
him — ^between such a woman, and such a love, 
and such a recklessness, and a woman who, 
even in love loves self first, who is only reckless 
for the gratification of her own passions, for the 
securing of her own ends, the realization of her 
own desires. 

If at all reckless, it was only in this latter 
way that Caspian could ever be reckless. It 
had been passion, not love, that she had always 
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appealed to in Lionel. She knew he could not 
love her; that he loved Viola, deeply and fondly. 
She had never made any effort to be good, 
hardly to Beem good, in order to awaken es- 
teemful affection. She knew that she could 
bring him no happiness. She knew she could 
bring Viola misery. It was, of course, entirely 
«elf-gratification (into her calculations entered 
hatred and jealousy) she sought in the game of 
reckless daring she played with Lionel. And 
what self-gratification I She knew the truth of 
those terrible words he had spoken. She be- 
lieved that he would, at all events for a time, 
hate her if she separated him from Viola. And 
yet she was not daunted, not inclined to go 
back, or, at least, told herself that it was too 
late to go back, that she had so far committed 
herself as to be unable to withdraw. And, in- 
deed, in all probability she was jfrightened for 
her own fiiture, fHghtened as to how far she had 
jeally irretrievably damaged her character and 
prospects by the studied imprudence of her con- 
duct. Caspian valued her fair name and the 
good repute of the world, for without these 
things there was no easy living in the world ; 
and there was more truth than she had wished 
there should be in what she had told Lionel. 
She had been, of late, growing more and more 
in earnest, more and more near upon being 
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really desperate. She had not been so much 
always under her own control as she would 
have wished to be. Her fascination was alto- 
gether of an evil kind, and yet it was not alto- 
gether to things evil in Lionel that she appealed. 
She had claims, or the show of claims, both on 
his gratitude and on his pity, and of these she 
had made skilful use. 
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CHAPTER yil. 



AT BAY. 



CASPIAN sobbed on. There grew to be 
something of concern, of tenderness, of 
entreaty in the voice in which Lionel spoke to 
her. At last he laid a kind hand on her shoul- 
der. This seemed to rouse her to a new sort 
of frenzy — ^in fact, he was alarmed at her 
hysterical violence. If only he could have 
known that the sure way to check it would 
have been to leave her to indulge it without a 
spectator. She shook off his hand, and sprang 
up. She confronted him with indignant eyes. 
It was wonderfiil how little she was disfigured 
by such crying. She poured out such a torrent 
of indignant speech, that he was confounded. 
She declared herself outraged by him beyond 
the possibility of regaining self-respect — of ever 
being able to look him or the world in the face 
again. She declared that he had made life to 
her impossible — that he had spoken to her as 
no other man would have spoken, except to the 
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Vilest among vile women — ^that now nothing, 
indeed, save to die, remained to herl She 
seemed so shaken by her own passion, that it 
was impossible to doubt its genuineness. In- 
deed, it was genuine passion, though not pas- 
sion of the kind she wished it to be taken to 
be. It was not despair; it was desperation 
dashed with a desperate hope of triumph. 

What chance has a man— any ordinary man 
— what with his goodness, what with his bad- 
ness, what with his strength, what with his 
weakness, what with his chivalry, what with 
his vanity, against a thoroughly determined 
and an unscrupulous woman — a reckless wo- 
man — a woman armed with tears, with sobs, 
with sighs, with that overpowering torrent of 
resistless, impetuous eloquence — eloquence of 
tongue, of eyes, of gesture, with which only 
women, and only women, when passion stirs 
the depths in them — depths of good or evil — 
are gifted ? 

Lionel had never been so assailed. The 
storm beat about him, seeming to bruise, and 
half to stun him — entirely, for the time, to be-' 
wilder him. Knowing as false almost every- 
thing she said, he yet, while she said it, felt as 
if it must be in some sort true. That he alone 
had been to blame for all, she told him, that her 
only fault and folly had been one — the loving 
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him*— loving him Tmselfiehly, fielf-sacrificingly, 
patiently, proudly, gloriously ; loving him with- 
out hinting her love — without asking or hoping 
for return of love while she could believe Viola 
to be in any sort worthy of him — to any extent 
good or true. That even to this her one fatdt 
and folly of loving him, she had not, she de- 
clared, been unprovoked ; he, step by step, had 
tempted her on. He had loved her, Caspian, 
first, before he had loved Viola ; he had desert- 
ed her for Viola, had been tempted from her by 
Viola. She, deserted, had nevertheless loved 
on, always faithful, though he had proved 
faithless — faithftd to her one, first, only love; 
living only to serve him, ready to nurse him in 
illness, to comfort him in trouble, thinking never 
of herself her name, or fame, but always of him, 
his good. All this, and more, she told him, and 
so told him that she half— perhaps more than 
half— persuaded him, not, perhaps, that it wtts 
true, but that she believed it to be true. 

Lionel was still young, even in years ; he was 
free from any experience that would have 
helped him now. This exhibition of Caspian's 
was a revelation to him, and a bewilderment. 
She carried him along the white-hot lava tor- 
rent of her indignant, glowing, despairing, des- 
perate eloquence, confusing, for the moment, all 
his ideas. If only he could have been older in 
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heart and head I — if he could have listened un- 
moved, or showing no sign of being moved, 
and could, when all was over, have commented 
with some cold, cynical incredulous comment, 
that should have shown his unbelief in her be- 
lief in what she said I If only he could, at the 
moment, have felt what he knew, even at that 
moment, and felt also, a few minutes after, that 
all this, except the anger, was false as false ! 
But he found no wise, fit word to say, and the 
storm rattled on about his ears with unabating, 
nay, with growing violence. That Viola loved 
Mr. Newnham, she told him; that Viola did 
not love him, had long ceased to love him, that 
she clung still to him from a sense of duty, of 
propriety, of consistency ; • that she, Caspian, 
had loved him, Lionel, with every thought and 
hope of her mind, every pulse of her being, 
ever since she could remember ; that he had 
given heis even lately, cause to believe he loved 
her, and desired her love ; that now her only 
chance of even life being in his hands, and he 
having outraged her with the name of liar, and 
the promise of his hate, nothing remained to' 
her but to die, — all this, and more, enunciated 
with such a white heat of eloquence, ended 
with her declaring, in a voice that rose almost 
to a shriek, and filled him with an agony ot 
dread lest, outside that many-doored and win- 
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dowed house, of which every door and window 
was now set open to let out the day's sultry 
heat, and to let in the sea-breeze rising at 
evening, and sweeping in over gardens of spicy 
perfumes, she sjiould be overheard — " I will not 
live I— I will not I— I will die I— I will die r 

Almost shrieking this, she once more fell upon 
the ground at his feet — once more she clasped 
his feet ; she cried for him to trample upon her, 
to set his foot upon her neck as he had set it 
upon her heart, to trample out her body's life 
as he had her soul's I She knew it was " now 
or never " that the game must be played out, or 
it was broken off for always. But, besides this, 
it is probable that her self-induced hysterical 
passion had by this time risen beyond her con- 
trol. She kissed his feet, and wound her arms 
about them; she laid her face down on them, 
then kissed them again. Then she raised her- 
self a little, and seized his hand ; hanging to his 
hand, she looked up into his face. 

" For Heaven's sake, Caspian, control your- 
self I" he cried, and he tried to raise her. 

With streaming eyes fixed on his, she said, 

"I will try — I will be quiet. Forgive me, 
Lionel I — oh! Lionel, forgive me I It was all 
true, but I should not have said it. I should 
have died with it all unsaid. Forgive me, 
Lionel, before I die ! Lionel, Lionel, speak to 
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me ! — say you forgive me 1 Lionel I Lionel I 
Lionel I" 

The music of her voice in saying, or rather in 
wailing "Lionel," was something wonderful; 
and the writhing, wringing clasp of her fingers 
on his hand seemed a true thing. The eyes 
with which Lionel looked down upon her must 
have moved her to pity, to relenting, had she 
loved him with anything worthy to be called 
love. ' There was — I know not what in them — 
of dumb, helpless, passive misery, of endured 
torture, a something which only women can 
make men feel. Against pain inflicted by man 
against man, men re-act ; but perhaps only God, 
and those men's own hearts, know what men, 
sometimes, have to suffer at the hands of 
women — women who bind them hand and foot 
before they torture. What women suffer from 
the much-talked-of cruelty of men can be as 
nothing to it. 

Caspian was pitiless — a coward at bay, and 
pitiless ; a cold and cruel-hearted woman, who 
had set her all upon loss or gain. She kept 
wailing on for forgiveness ; she kept wringing 
that hand. She let him now succeed in raising 
her. 

" For Heaven's sake, peace I" he said. " Is 
the whole world to know what is passing be- 
tween us ?" 

02 
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" It is only this one last time I trouble you — 
just once before I die, to hear you say that you 
forgive me — that you don't hate me. I will 
never, never trouble you again. Oh ! Lionel, 
say that you forgive me I" 

Tears still streaming down her face, she stood 
swaying to and fro, supported, as it seemed, by 
her hold of his hand, looking such a fragile, 
bending, easy-to-be-broken thing. 

"If half you say were true, Caspian, it is 
your forgiveness of me that needs to be asked." 

" It is all, all true. And I only ask you to 
forgive me my wild, wild speaking of the truth. 
Forgive me, Lionel, before I die. Oh I Lionel, 
forgive me before I die I" 

She threw herself forward, or, rather, let her- 
self drop, till she rested on his breast. Had he 
withdrawn himself, she must have fallen to the 
ground. He thought she had fainted : turning 
to put her on a couch, he confronted Major 
Harper. Caspian lay helpless in his arms, and 
he confronted the stern, questioning face of 
Major Harper. What better could Caspian have 
wished? Was not this just what was needed 
to complete her triumph ? 

Major Harper did not turn, or retreat; he 
came well on into the room, and then he stopped 
and looked Lionel in the face. His own face 
was at first stern and angry, but as he looked 
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into Lionel's, it changed and softened. Lionel 
looked harrassed, miserable, ill, but cold and 
haughty. He had got rid of Caspian out of his 
arms ; she had not fainted — she crouched on the 
corner of a sofa on which he had put her, 
covering her face with her hands. Crouching 
together in the most abjectly pitiful attitude, 
and covering her face lest it should show too 
radiantly triumphant, she waited to hear what 
would pass. In her hearing, or, more correctly, 
while she was in the room, nothing passed. 
The two men looked at each other, Lionel's 
face growing more darkly gloomy each moment, 
his heart heavier and colder. 

** Go to your room, Miss Lockyear," Major 
Harper commanded. 

Caspian rose, falteringly, submissively, still 
hiding her face. She stumbled, wavered, and 
seemed as if she would fall. Major Harper 
gave her his arm, she all the time holding her 
handkerchief before her averted eyes. 

" Let there be no quarrel. I am not worth 
it. I only am to blame I" she gasped, leaning 
heavily on Major Harper's arm, which dragged 
her towards the door impatiently. 

" Probably that is perfectly true ; but, at 
least, it is generous of you to state the truth," 
was Major Harper's answer outside the door ; 
an answer the tone of which did not please 
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Caspian. He left her, and closed the door be- 
hind her. Returning to Lionel, he said, " I 
think, Mr. Beverley, you will not be surprised 
at my asking the meaning of what I see trans- 
acting itself in my house? There is, I hear 
from my wife, a lady in England who is your 
promised wife, otherwise I should not interfere. 
I do not now know that it is for Miss Lockyear's 
sake that I feel moved to interfere." 

LioneFs brow was threatening in its gloom ; 
his tone was proud and bitter. 

" I will submit to no interference," was his 
brief comment. 

Major Harper ignored it, and continued: "Miss 
Lockyear pleaded illness as a reason for not ac- 
companying my wife this evening. She had, it 
seems, an assignation with you ? Or was the 
meeting accidental?" 

"Major Harper, I feel called upon to suffer no 
man's inquiries into my conduct. I am willing 
to leave your house, which to me has been an 
accursed house — ^willing to give you my word 
that I will never re-enter it ; but as to standing 
question and comment, I am not prepared to do 

SO. 

Lionel took his hat in his hand, and stood 
waiting Major Harper's further remark: he 
hardly knew, in his intense pre-occupation, what 
he had said, or what might follow — whether 
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Major Harper intended to take the tone of the 
protector of injured virtue, and call him to ac- 
count for the fact that Caspian had been in his 
arms, or to take oflfence at his refusal of all ex- 
planation of the scene — he just waited to hear. 

" And I, my good fellow, am not prepared to 
quarrel with you, imless I were a little better 
convinced than I am at present of the merits of 
the lady about whom we should quarrel." 

** I must hear no slight put upon Miss Lock- 
year, I suppose 1" Lionel said bitterly. " I 
suppose we ought to quarrel. Major Harper ; 
but, if we do, it is I who must be the lady's 
champion." 

" There shall be no quarrel. May I speak a 
word of brotherly warning ?" 

" No 1" answered Lionel; and he left the room, 
stepping from the window on to the gorgeously 
garlanded verandah. He brushed through the 
thickets of aromatic shrubs in the gardens, 
swung through the odorous plantations, taking 
the road straight to the Cliff. He paused when 
he gained an edge immediately overhanging 
the sea. The sudden night had fallen as he 
walked — a night that seemed to shut down the 
fragrance of the earth and thicken the air with 
odours. The moon was reflecting a silver cres- 
cent on an almost stirless violet sea. 

" Did I hope he would quarrel with me — shoot 
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me ? To be shot for her^ and Viola to know of 
such an ending I Thank Heaven things are not 
yet come to that I" 

As Lionel stood there in that perfume-laden 
balmy atmosphere, an intensely passionate long- 
ing for England — home — Viola, rose in him — 
England, with its December snows and its chill- 
ing, biting wintry winds ; — ^home, any place that 
was in Viola's land was home. Viola 1 It was 
long since he had thought of Viola with the 
yearning passion of to-night — that hungered to 
look into the pure true eyes, to kiss the loving 
sweet-breathed mouth, to take and press upon 
his forehead the loving soft dear hands. 

" I will throw all up, break loose from every- 
thing, go home to England to-morrow. It may 
be that to do so is to act like a passionate boy, 
but I will do it I There is wisdom in being 
foolish. I will go." 

And Caspian ? He thought of a certain ex- 
pression in Major Harper's eyes as he had looked 
at Caspian, spoken of Caspian, and knew that 
Caspian was homeless, as far as Major Harper's 
home was concerned. What was to become of 
her? It was her own fault that he was power- 
less to help her. She would accept no such 
help as he could give : would only have what 
he could not, would not give her. 

" She must take her chance 1 They will send 
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her home. She must take her chance with her 
own people. She is, after all, no better than 
they are — they no worse than she is." 

So he thought; but there was a haunting fear 
told him that he had not done with Caspian : 
that she was too desperate, too far committed to 
stop short. To this he answered, " Let her die, 
if, indeed, her desperation goes that length. 
Better she should die than that all our souls 
should die — mine, Viola's, even hers, if she hew 
one, withering in my hate." 

Then his thoughts flew back to Viola again, 
and now the poison of Caspian's words tinged 
his thoughts of her. Was it likely that Viola 
still loved him, Lionel? After his coldness, 
silence, neglect? Was it likely she had not 
learned to love one so good, so devoted, so pre- 
sent (this with Caspian's own sneer) as Vincent 
Newnham? 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
triumph! 

IT was long past midnight when Lionel moved 
to go home. When he turned, at the first 
step he took, he stumbled. Stumbled over 
something soft, and slight, and white, lying its 
length upon the ground. Something that was 
not indifferent to pain, for it cried out. 

" Caspian I" In much the same tone he might 
have cried " Scorpion I" 

" They turned nie away ! — she did 1 I had 
nowhere to go. I followed you as a dog follows 
a master, however cruel. Kind or cruel is no 
matter now I I am lost, lost, lost I 

"Determined, at least, that you will drag 
others with you — ^that you will not be lost 
alone I" was his comment of concentrated bitter- 
ness. 

" I don't know what you mean," she moaned. 
" I followed you to the cliff's edge, longing to 
know, before I die, before I go alone over the 
cliffs edge, whether, indeed, there is no pity, no 
kindness, no softness in the world — ^for me 1" 
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He answered, " There is this much — ^you have 
followed me here for your own pleasure, you 
must now follow me back again for mine. There 
is womanliness enough in Augusta, manliness 
enough in Major Harper, to make me sure they 
will harbour you this one night ; to make me 
sure they did not turn you out into • the night. 
To-morrow I charge myself with the trouble of 
sending you home." 

Caspian, as he spoke, crept closer to the cliffs 
edge. She lay between him and the edge now, 
so close that a touch of his foot would have 
rolled her over. What faith in the unretaliat- 
ing endurance of the men they torture women 
often show I Lionel stepped back away from 
her, saying, 

« Come I" 

" I will not go back there. I will not be so 
humiliated. If you try to force me to go back 
—then " 

She looked over her shoulder towards the sea. 
Oh I if only he could have been sure that for 
the dear love she bore her own soft flesh, she 
would never dash herself down that wall of 
rock I He tried a tone of command. 

" Caspian, get up, come away, or I must force 
you to do so I" 

Her answer was to creep a little closer still, 
till she almost overhung the edge. 
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" 1 will not move till you promise you will 
not try to take me back to the Harpers. If you 
come a step towards me till you have promised, 
I will crawl backwards, I will let myself drop 
over." 

The extreme quiet of her tone, the hard, de- 
termined quiet, seemed to him dangerous. He 
could see that her face was hard and set. There 
was no darkness in that clear-heavened, great- 
goldenngtarred night. There was a pause, as 
between combatants, neither of whom knew 
what step next to take. Many thoughts passed 
through Lioners brain. He speculated upon 
the possiblity of springing upon Caspian and 
clutching her before she had time to know what 
he was going to do — of taking her by force back 
to the Harpers, and having her locked up there. 
But, from where she now crouched, even an in- 
voluntary backward movement might have suf- 
ficed to precipitate her. She had actually one 
foot overhanging the edge. There was more 
than the horror of her death, dying so, should 
she die, to withhold his hand from the possibility 
of provoking her to any such involuntary recoil. 
It all flashed through him ; and he stepped yet 
further back from Caspian, and from the clifTs 
edge. It would be impossible, almost, that he 
should not be suspected of her murder, unless, 
indeed, she dragged him after her — as she was 
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capable, quite capable of attempting to do. 
There would be marks of a struggle on the cliffs 
edge. It was hardly possible he had not been 
seen to go there, or she seen to follow him. He 
thought of Viola, of the horror for Viola of such 
a story! Not that she would believe it; but 
that she should hear it, and know that others 
beUeved it. 

While he thought all this, and more, Caspian 
watched him with cold-gUttering, clairvoyant 
eyes. He groaned aloud. A cold sweat stood 
on his forehead. He turned from the clift's 
edge, and began to walk inland, in the direction 
of his own house. She rose and followed him, 
as he knew she would. Once he turned upon 
her suddenly, and clutched hold of her, thinking 
he could then, without danger, attempt to take 
her back. But she broke from him with such a 
wild scream, rushing back towards the cliffs 
edge, that he did not repeat the attempt. He 
had not nerve enough to persevere in spite of 
threats and screams. He entered his house, 
going from the verandah into his usual sitting- 
room; he was conscious, though he had not 
looked round, that she, his evil fate, followed 
him. 

Windows stood open to the night-coolness, 
and his native servants were lying about. The 
nights were at their shortest — the distance from 
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the clifiF above a mile. It was abeady dawn 
when he found himself at home. 

" Caspian, once more, and once for all, what 
do you expect, what do you hope from me ?" he 
asked her, after he had silently for some mo- 
ments paced the room. She had followed him 
into the room, had dropped down just upon the 
threshold of the window — she crouched there, 
always watching him. She looked at him with 
hardened eyes when he spoke to her, eyes of 
hate, in a sort, at that moment. She answered 
him — 

" If I asked you to make me your wife, I 
should ask what it is shame to you, as to me, 
that I should have to ask. I should ask no sac- 
rifice of you in asking this — for Viola is no longer 
yours. In asking you this, if I asked you this, 
I should ask for life, no other way will I live. 
But since you hate me — since you would, gladly, 
as far as I was concerned, have had me over the 
cliff's edge — since your foot longed to push me 
out of your way, to roll me over as if I had been 
a senseless ball — since it was no consideration 
for my soft flesh and tender limbs restrained 
you, but only fear lest we had been seen, 
perhaps, even followed, and the deed should 
have been known as yours — since this is so, I 
ask nothing of you. Have it all which way 
you will I Only, know, I am in earnest ; it is 
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one of two ways for me — ^life as your wife, or 
death — ^I am in earnest I I have tried once to 
die ; but I tried a cruel way, I tried the knife. 
It was cold and sharp ; and it was ugly I I did 
not like it. There are easier ways. — You don't 
believe I tried ? Look, then I" 

There was a scratch, which had bled a little 
on the white breast, from which she tore aside 
the muslins ; it might or it might not have been 
made as she had said. 

"A knife is so terrible to one's soft warm 
flesh !" she went on, " and it is disfiguring, so 
ugly I I have not the force of will to use it ; 
but a spring from the cliff's edge — or a cold 
draught to make me sleep — these things are 
easy." 

Lionel resumed his pacing to and fro : she 
crouched there still, always watching him. Her 
eyes glittering cold and cruel in her white face, 
her delicate nostril dilating and contracting, her 
bosom rising and falling in quick, short, panting 
breaths. She watched consentingly, assisted at, 
inflicted, the soul-agony of the man she had 
thought she loved I She saw the sweat standing 
on his forehead, and knew, at least, in part, 
what it meant ; but she was unrelenting. 

Presently Lionel stopped before her ; he had 
been trying to think of Viola, Caspian's presence 
gave him an intolerable sense of pollution. 
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" One thing is certain," he said. " I will not 
have you here in my house." 

" Fling me into the sea, then, or give me my 
death-draught to drink. I will drink it from 
your hand I I've told you I don't care to live. 
Either of those ways will be easier than to find 
any house where they will have me." 

" I will find a house where they shall have 
you. Give me your word to stay, for the pre- 
sent, where I shall put you, not to attempt to 
cross my threshold till I ask you to do so, and I 
will tell you what I will do — I will write to 
Viola — I will tell her everything; even more 
than I believe is true — of your desperation, I will 
tell her. If it is with her as you pretend to 
think, she will be glad to set me free." 

" And then to the dog Caspian you will fling 
the bone for which you no longer care 1" 

** But if it is not so with her," he went on, not 
heeding her interruption— " if, with unwavering 
faith (as I believe) she loves me still — ^if in 
what I tell her she sees nothing she cannot, out 
of her great love, forgive — then I am all hers, 
for ever, body and soul ; and I swear to heaven, 
Caspian, neither you nor any one shall separate 
usl" 

Caspian evidently meditated. Then she asked, 

" When shall you write ?" Adding, " till you 
have written, I will not leave your house." 
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" When shall I write f Now ; the mail goes 
out to-morrow — ^to-day, rather,** 

•* Then I give you my promise, trustinfi: to 
your honour to keep yoL impUed to xne If 
you faU in that, then mine shaU be nothing to 
met" 

Lionel now called to an old native woman, 
one who had lived with him ever since he came 
to the island, and gave Caspian into her charge, 
telling her to be kind to Caspian, but not to lose 
her out of her sight. The grin with which the 
woman looked at Caspian, and listened to her 
master, maddened Lionel. 

Then Lionel wrote to Viola ; telling her all 
from the very beginning. He poured out his 
agony into her ear ; wrestled for the possession 
of her love. He fi;ished by saying- 

" If you feel what, my angel, you will not — 
I know you will not, that you cannot forgive 
me, silence shall teach me this. I will not 
pain you to speak." . 

That letter finished, enveloped and wafered 
safe, Lionel threw himself upon a couch, and 
immediately fell into a sleep ; a sleep of deep 
and profound exhaustion that, for its few first 
minutes (till dreams came) was more like a 
swoon — a death. 

He had not slept five minutes, not time 
enough for the wafer upon the letter to harden, 
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when one of the persiani stirred ; was, ever so 
slightly and noiselessly, displaced, and Caspian, 
soft, slight, flexile, writhed herself into the 
room. She literally crept in, and she crept on 
along the floor towards the table where lay the 
letter. She had to pass close to Lionel, Was 
there nothing to touch her in that attitude, in 
that expression? — the attitude one ofdeath-Uke 
helplessness ; the expression, even in this pro- 
found repose, not relaxed from its painful 
rigidity. 

One hand dropped to the floor, the other was 
thrown over his head — the head hung far back, 
and the hair fell back from the great brow — 
showing all its harassed, careful lines. Could 
one who had longed as she had often longed to 
have that head resting on her breast, and to kiss 
out its careful lines, not be ready to wipe out, as 
she only could, at a little sacrifice, its harassed, 
painftd look ? A little sacrifice ! to give him up 
to Viola ! 

A little sacrifice ! No sacrifice, rather. There 
was nothing in him was, or could be hers I No 
sacrifice of love, perhaps But what of re- 
venge, of hate? — Caspian had only glanced at 
him, just to assure herself he was asleep ; too 
intent upon her purpose to delay. 

The table was now between him and her ; its 
cloth hung to the gromid. Had he at this mo- 
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ment opened his eyes, he would have seen — 
only a white arm, slender, but most tenderly 
rounded, stretched over the table, till slight, 
soft, white, cruel fingers, could reach his letter. 
They had touched, but not taken it, when — 
" Accursed snake I" yelled Lionel, and started 
up. The arm was withdrawn, Caspian sank 
together in a heap on the ground, tasting death, 
as she thought, in that mortal fright and dread. 
It was only a nightmare dream. She heard 
him groan, and drop heavily back again. She 
lost no time : again the white arm was raised, 
and the white fingers felt towards the letter. 
This time she reached it, held it, brought it 
down to her. The wafer was still soft, as she 
had calculated it would be ; she opened the en»- 
velope, extracted Lionel's letter, and replaced 
it by one of her own, written on the chance of 
some such chance, while Lionel had been writ- 
ing. Lionel's letter she thrust into her bosom. 
She pressed down the wafer again, and replaced 
the envelope exactly where she had found it. All 
now was safe. She had managed all this with- 
out rising to her feet. The only thing was to 
escape again unseen ; she could not pass Lionel 
with only a glance, as she had done before. It 
seemed as if he felt her eyes through his sleep. 
As she paused and looked at him, he moaned in 
his sleep, and muttered ; but still he slept. His 
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forehead was beaded with great drops of sweat. 
Presently he lifted his hand, €ts if to push some 
one from him. 

*' I hate you, Caspian 1" came from between 
his closed teeth. 

She drew in her breath with a long " Ah I" 
and crept away. Creeping out as she had crept 
in, she was, perhaps, notwithstanding, not quite 
80 careful; the persiani swung to after her 
with a noise that half woke Lionel, but he slept 
again, perhaps five minutes more, and then, 
after a desperate struggle, sprang up with a 
horrible cry. He looked about, saw his letter 
lying, as he thought, safe, and as he had left it. 
Wiping the damp from his forehead, he cried — 
" Good heavens ! what a dream 1" That was 
of his latest dream ; for in those minutes of 
sleep he had seemed to have hours of horror. 
Thankful to be awake, he rose and shook him- 
self trying to shake off the impression of horror 
left by his dream. 

" 1 was a fool to leave this lying here," he 
said. 

He took the letter — Caspian's letter, dated 
from Lionel's home, addressed by Lionel's own 
hand — and at once locked it away in the post- 
bag, of which he had the key. 

" Safe now !" he said ; then again repeated — 
" Good heavens, what a dream I" 
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He had dreamt of a snake (of a snake that 
while it undoubtedly was a snake, was as un-^ 
doubtedly Caspian) that he had seen wreathing 
itself round Viola, eating the heart out of her 
tender bosom, pausing now and then to look up 
at him, while he stood by, bound hand and 
foot, and gagged, and strained his life out to 
be free of limb and speech. 
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CHAPTER I. 



SPRING-TIME AND HOPE. 



IT was spring-time again — ^a sweet, soft, 
stinny spring-time — a fairer spring-time 
than there had been at Orchardleigh since the 
golden-houred first spring-time of Viola's avow- 
ed love. And, somehow, Viola hoped. Spring- 
time seems always to work some work of 
change in ns — either awaking more or less vain 
hope, stirring vainer than vain regret, or, per- 
haps, with its blossoms shrouding a dead sor- 
row. In Viola it re-awakened hope. In the 
most hopeful of her more hopeful moods, she 
almost dared account all-hopefuUy for Lionel's 
protracted silence — ^the time on which he should, 
according to the first arrangement, have been 
back being now some while over-past — ^by the 
possibiUty that he might now be on his return. 
Perhaps he wished to jBurprise her — ^perhaps he 
wished to say to her what he could not write, 
and could not write without saying. Perhaps 
he wished to make some confession; perhaps 
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there was something for which he wished to 
ask her forgiveness, when he could read it at 
once in her face, instead of waiting to have it 
written. 

Lionel with a confession to make 1 — ^with 
something for which he wished to ask forgive- 
ness I The idea was, of course, painful — ^it was 
painful almost beyond the possibility of enter- 
tainment ; but [it had been of gradual growth, 
and things were now in such a position between 
them, that it seemed impossible there must not 
be something painfiil to be endured before they 
could be right again. If Lionel had to confess 
and to ask forgiveness, the pain of his pain 
would be her all of pain. What was there she 
would not forgive him ? And she would only, 
she S£^id to herself, see in his confession ano-^ 
ther proof of his superiority to other men — to 
other men who, she felt sure, secretly sinned a 
hundred times where Lionel might have failed 
once, but who had not his sensitiveness to feel 
his fault — not his courage and generosity to 
declare it. Still, of course, the thought of Lio- 
nel as erring and needing to be pardoned, wafi 
infinitely painfiil to Viola, who, when her father 
had once warned her of Lionel's " obstinate in- 
sistency on his own way,'' had answered— 

" It isn't as his own way, but as being, to the 
best of his belief the right way, that he insists 
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upon anything, dear papa, when he does insist. 
If Lionel hardly ever feels himself to be wrong, 
it is no wonder, for he hardly ever is wrong. I 
mean, of course, in those ways, and so far, as 
his fellow-creatures can judge him. As to own- 
ing himself wrong, it is not that he minds, it is 
the being wrong that is almost intolerable to 
him." So Viola had said, months or years ago, 
in the winter. 

It was the spring-time now, the delicious 
early spring-time, that, for many of us, does 
such blessed healing work, clothes sorrow in 
beauty, changes grief to pathos, passionate 
regret to tender memory; shoots down from 
heaven a broad beam of light, up which we can 
reach to hope. The time that, while for many 
of us it may re-awaken old sadness (the sap of 
the new year giving, as it were, succulence to 
sorrow) makes present to us not the leaden- 
hued and leaden- weighted corpse of sorrow, but 
the arisen spirit. It was Easter time, and that 
year's Easter time was perfect in freshest, ten- 
derest, new-bom loveliness, of cloudless skies, 
purest air, earth fresh-shining after rain ; frag- 
rance of unchecked, prosperous growth, and 
most promisefiil blossom. A blessed season for 
such as sorrow, not as those without hope, over 
a past grief, softening and sweetening the sor- 
row, freshening and strengthening the hope. 
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At such a season, such should feel, more than in 
the dead winter time, the pulsing through the 
world of God's love, more than in the dead 
winter time they should be able to realize the 
universality of love and beauty, and to believe 
that, though for some beloved one, lost since 
last spring time, this world's spring sun shines, 
and soft rain falls, and flowers bloom for ever in 
vain ; yet on that other shore there blooms for 
the beloved a fairer, ftdler, floweryer spring, 
nearer to God. So that even while the yearn- 
ing mortality watches by the grave, gropes 
after the beloved, and cries " Lost ! lost I lost 1" 
the beUeving spirit may in faith find, recog- 
nizing the beloved as arisen, gone onward, 
drawn upward, nearer to God. May heaven 
send the blessed balm of such belief deep down 
into sorrowing hearts 1 — ^may it penetrate as the 
spring shining and the spring raining; pene- 
trate and finictify to that holy calm in which 
those walk blessedly who taste and understand 
somewhat of the " peace of God." 

But this &ir spring-time, which should 
spiritualize dead sorrow, this time when the sap 
is rising throughout the world, and breaking 
into bud, and leaf^ and blossom, and perfume, 
and song, and when the tenderness of beauty 
of the new-created world stirs to the depths all 
the yearning tendernesses, and longmgs, and 
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most subtle passions of the heart, this is, per- 
haps, an evil time in which to take a new sorrow 
home. The heart fully awakened suffers, as it 
would have enjoyed, to the full. All its pores 
are open, ready to absorb pain, as they would 
have absorbed joy and beauty. 

And it was at this season that the blow fell 
upon Viola. In many lives sorrow follows upon 
sorrow, and the present sorrow makes that of 
the past seem nothing. In other many lives 
there comes at some period of life some supreme 
sorrow, after which all other sorrows seem as 
nothing. This grief that came to Viola was of 
the latter sort. It was not a girl's loss of her 
lover, so much as a woman's loss of her life. 

An April morning. Viola, who never could 
sleep late, was, on this morning, dressed before 
the Sim was fully up, and sitting at her window, 
to watch the first beams fall upon and rosily 
tinge the greyish woolly white of the pear-trees, 
one mass of buds, not yet opened to blossom. 
She fancied she could see the buds, awakened 
by the warmth, stir and expand when the rose- 
red beams touched them. Possibly she could 
really detect a stir and change, for, by that 
days' noon, when the world had been darkened 
for her with a long darkness, deeper and blacker 
than that of midnight, the tree she had chiefly 
watched was one world of dazzling white bloom, 
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from which, half-blinded by its sunny over*- 
brightness, she shielded the eyes that were sick 
with something worse than sorrow, burning 
with the scorch of unshed tears. 

Viola was languid this morning. The sweet 
soft air blew upon her soothingly and reviv- 
ingly. She had gone to bed last night in a 
diiBFerent mood from usual, desperate with sor- 
row, not unmixed with anger. Mr. Dalton had 
been urging her, as he had of late done several 
times, to write to Lionel, breaking off her en- 
gagement, freeing him, as, he told her, Lionel 
no doubt wished to be freed. Mr. Dalton, grow- 
ing a little excited, had called her faithful cling- 
ing to a lover, who, he said, had shown such 
unmistakeable signs of wishing to be rid of her, 
unbecoming and unmaidenly. Viola had not 
cared to defend herself from this charge, but 
she had desperately endeavoured to excuse and 
to defend Lionel, knowing all the while, in her 
own heart, how far beyond anything her father 
knew he had sinned against her, at all events 
with sins of omission. And now this morning, 
this blessed morning, Viola said to herself, 

" Perhaps he is on his way — planning a happy 
surprise for me. Perhaps this very morning, 
or on some such morning, he will be here. It 
won't do to think this I" she added, feeling her- 
self ready to faint with anticipated joy. "I 
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wish I had been a little more patient with poor 
papa yesterday," she sighed. " Oh I if only I 
were good I" 

Then Viola began to think hardly of herself: 
to decide that she little deserved any such great 
happiness as that the possibility of which had 
sickened her to think of, having, as she thought, 
so ill borne suspense and suffering as to let 
them make her irritable with her poor weak 
helpless father, and unjust and ungenerous in 
judgment of their one true devoted friend. 
• Viola took up her little Testament from the 
table beside her ; for half an hour she read sted- 
fastly and thoughtfully. Then, not for the first 
time that morning, she prayed for help to bear 
whatever Kfe might be bringing to her, whether 
of sorrow or of joy. Just as she rose from her 
knees she heard the swing of the garden-gate, 
and then the postman's step along the gravel- 
path. 

The time was long past when there had been 
any leapmg up and springing forward of her 
heart at this sound; instead, generally, there 
would come upon her a heavy heart-sinking and 
sickness of apprehension, a half-failing of her 
life through fear that, on such days as there 
was any special reason to look for news, some- 
times made her limbs powerless and her eyes 
dim, not with tears, but with darkness. 
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It was not so on this morning, though she 
recognized the probability of there being a mail 
lately in. She had done with that sort of ex- 
pectation — and besides, she had a feeling as if 
loving arms were round her, holding her in a 
holy calm. As long as she could she would rest 
in this rest. She delayed to go downstairs and 
to open the post-bag. She sat down by the win- 
dow again, leaning her head back, closing her 
eyes, from which soft slow tears were dropping. 
She thought of Lionel — ^would her head ever 
rest on his shoulder again ? — ^should she ever 
feel his arms round her again, ever be pressed 
to his breast again, feel his breath upon her 
cheek again, sweet and warm as the breath of 
this perfect morning? 

It was eight o'clock now. Her father would 
soon be downstairs. Old John was with him 
in his room, helping him to dress. Viola felt 
eager to meet him this morning : eager, by this 
morning's warm tenderness and careful devo- 
tion, to atone for last evening's too angry vehe- 
mence. 

Viola went down. There lay the post-bag 
upon the table, the key beside it. She did 
many little things before she opened the bag. 
Made the tea, talked a few moments with Nancy, 
and put her father's chair and plate and cup just 
where he always liked to have them. She even 
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for a few minutes, went into the garden. She 
paused under the fragrance of a great sweet- 
briar bush, from which the sunshine was fast 
drying the moisture ofthe night's rain-like dew, 
or dew-like rain. 

" Can any one ever feel as if there were no 
joy in the world where there is so much beauty 
— the world to which spring comes, and will, 
at the worst seasons, have its days ? And our 
hearts too," she thought on, "will, in their 
worst years, have their spring days, when beau- 
ty gets through into them, penetrates, and 
wakes hope : days when we feel that, for such 
beauty and such hope, life at its saddest must' 
always be ' worth while,' always have in it more 
than in it we can sufficiently thank God for." 

She gathered a few monthly roses, still moist 
and cool with the night moisture, tenderly 
bright, as if still flushed with the dawn, deli- 
cately fragrant, breathing promise of the fuller- 
flavoured rose fragrance of June. Standing, 
bathed in the brightness, steeped in the fresh- 
ness of the fresher than fresh, and fairer than 
fair spring morning, Viola breathed out — 

" If only I knew that Lionel was happy, then, 
I feel this morning — but would it last ? — that I 
could be happy enough any way." 

But would it last ? 

Then, her roses in her hand, she went indoors. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

WHAT WAS m THE POST-BAG. 

THERE lay the pos1>-bag, of course, just as 
she had left it. She put her roses beside 
her father's plate, and then unlocked the bag. 
It was unusually full this morning. She took 
all the things out together. A letter from Rosie. 
A letter from Rosie was sure to be a pleasant 
thing, so that was laid, with the roses, beside 
her father's plate. Two or three letters, at the 
look of which she sighed. Evidently bills. 
Bills were sure to be unpleasant things ; these 
she put under her own plate. Then there were 
two papers, and, as she separated these, two 
thin foreign letters fell from between them at 
her feet. At that the world began to go round 
so swiftly that it almost faded out of sight. 
She had to steady herself for a moment, by both 
hands leant upon the table, before she attempt- 
ed to pick up the letters. She groped an in- 
stant, blindly, when she did attempt it, and felt 
for them where they were not. When she had 
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them she sat down. As yet the holding them 
in her hand was all she could do. There was a 
blackness before her eyes, through which she 
could not see. Was it the re-action from the 
outdoor splendid brightness ? Was she blinded 
by a great glory of hope ? It did not feel like 
that, yet, when the darkness cleared, and she 
could see that one of the letters in her hand 
was indeed from Lionel, and for herself she 
said — " This, then, is the heart of my hope — 
this is why this morning seemed to me so spe- 
cial a morning." But she paused over the let- 
ter, and looked at it ; she did not yet open it. 
She examined the other foreign letter. It had 
all the familiar post-marks — exactly the same 
that were on Lionel's. It was addressed to her 
father in a hand she did not know. This letter 
she now opened, keeping Lionel's tight clenched 
in her hand. For some time now she had al- 
ways opened all letters, to keep all painftd 
things as far as possible from her father. 

But why did she delay opening her own let- 
ter — ^her own letter from Lionel ? 

After her eyes had for a moment or two been 
fixed on the page she had spread open before 
her, she stretched her arm out, letting the open 
letter lie on her lap ; she felt again that neces- 
sity to clutch at something firm and fast. She 
grasped the edge of the table, till the shock 
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and rook of the world had quieted down. She 
looked out into the garden then. All there 
was, and was not, as she had seen it five min- 
utes ago. It was all soft shimmer and shine 
©till, but so far off — so intolerably distant — so 
out of reach I She had a sense as if, between 
it and her, a gulf was set — a gulf in which she 
would be lost, if she stirred from her chair. 
She looked at the letter again. The writing 
was large and clear, the lines were not many, 
yet that letter was difl&cult to impossibility to 
imderstand. Presently she laughed out loud. 

"Why puzzle over this foolish and wicked 
lying, when I have the truth here close to me?" 

Then her eyes and heart felt clearer, and she 
opened Lionel's envelope — Lionel's envelope, 
containing Caspian's letter. Caspian's letter 
was written in small writing — was all on one 
page of a large sheet of paper. Its signature, 
at the bottom of the page, written larger and 
clearer than anything else, was what first 
caught Viola's eye. That signature was 
" Caspian Beverley J^ 

Before she had read anything of the letter, 
or had taken in any meaning from what she 
saw, except such as might be expressed by a 
sudden flame and blaze of eyes and cheeks, she 
heard the opening of her father's bedroom door. 
She crushed those two foreign letters into her 
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pocket. That blaze of heat had died out as 
quickly as it sprang up. She rang the bell for 
Nancy to bring in the coffee, and to boil the 
eggs. Seeing her face in the glass, she struck 
herself a sharp blow on either cheek ; and then, 
as usual, she went to the foot of the stairs to 
meet her father. 

Old John, who was helping Mr. Dalton down 
noticed something in his mistress's face, on 
which he afterwards commented to Nancy — " a 
summat in her eyes like as if she'd seen a 
ghost," was what he said ; but Mr. Dalton was 
too much occupied with the physical pain and 
difficulty of getting down the stairs to notice 
anything at that moment, and by the time he 
was settled in his chair by the breakfast-table, 
Viola's expression was a little more natural. 

" What letters f 

Viola occupied him with Kosie's. Rosie was 
on an Easter-visit at the home of one of her 
former schoolfellows. Rosie wrote always 
such charming letters — ^so sweet, so thoughtful, 
so pictorial. But there were things in this 
letter of Rosie's that Viola, looking on at them 
before she read them, thought she could not 
this morning trust herself to read. But she 
read them when she came to them ; they made 
no difference. Rosie spoke of her gadding* 
about days as being oyer now : she was going 
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quite to settle down at home now, she said — ^to 
learn all Viola's ways, and to take upon herself 
all Viola's duties, so that Viola should be quite 
free for Lionel. 

" I am very happy here," she wrote. " Every- 
body is so kind, and it is such a beautiful coun- 
try. I have had a most pleasant visit, but I 
long to be at home now — at Orchardleigh ; the 
dear old home is always so sunnily in my mind." 

Mr. Dalton listened to the letter of his young 
daughter with a gentle smile of tender appro- 
bation, his face only overclouding when she 
spoke of Lionel. It was always with a fresh, 
girlish enthusiasm that she spoke of Lionel ; 
her sister's lover was her hero. All the brave 
and good heroes of whom Kosie read and heard, 
spoke to her with the speech, and looked at her 
'with the eyes of " Viola's Lionel." 

" A dear, good, loving child she is I" com- 
mented her father. " It will be good to have 
her home ; she will make the house brighter for 
you, my darling." Then he added, sadly — " I 
trust it may be God's will that I shall not live 
long enough to spoil her life, as, I sometimes 
fear, I have spoiled yours, my Viola. Surely 
the way in which things seem to go wrong in 
this world — where the useless cumberers of the 
ground are left, and the youthful, powerful 
workers are cut off, and love is poured out 
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without measure and without stint, where it 
meets no return, or only ill return, and a life's 
devotion is given with no hope of reward—^ 
surely these things should be enough to make 
all who believe God to be a God of love, be- 
lieve, also, that this life can only be some 
atomic fraction of an enormous whole — a small 
section of some immense circle — so small a sec- 
tion of so immense a circle, that we detect no- 
thing of its curve." 

Looking towards Viola for some kind of re- 
sponse, he was struck by the expression, or, 
more correctly speaking, the want of expression 
of her face. He feared she might be angry at 
the covert allusion to Mr. Newnham. It looked 
blank. 

" You are not well this morning, Viola ; you 
eat nothing,' my poor child." 

She lifted her coflFee to her lips, broke the 
piece of bread that lay on her plate ; but to 
swallotv' anything was simply impossible. 

" So that was all the post-bag held — Rosie's 
letter and these papers ?" No response. 

"Eh, my dear? was that all?" 

" There were some bills, papa," answered in a 
mechanical tone. 

" Ah I" Cwith a long-drawn breath of appre- 
hension) " not heavy ones, I hope." 

It was this, perhaps, was troubling Viola. 
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"I hope not heavy ones," she echoed, and 
then she forced herself to speak a Kttle. But 
there seemed to her a strange mockery and un- 
reality about such things as debt and money- 
difficulties, and material trouble. What could 
such things matter ? That was only a passing 
feeling, however, she knew they did matter, 
that they mattered greatly — ^to her poor help- 
less father. 

It was nearly noon before Viola found herself 
alone and unoccupied. Then she had seen Mr. 
Dalton wheeled into the sunshine in his wheel- 
chair ; she had given Nancy her orders for the 
day, and she could be alone. Before going to 
her room she called Nancy back. 

" Nancy," she said, " I am not well. How will 
you manage i^ to-morrow, I can't get up. If I 
should be quite ill ?" 

« What is it, my pretty? Can't ye tell Nancy I" 
Nancy turned back from the door, and came 
close to Viola's chair. She put her arm round 
her^ bending down over her protectingly. " Is it 
news you've had ?" she asked. 

Viola leant her head a moment against the 
woman's breast ; but she did not cry, the time 
for tears was not yet come. 

" It is something I can't speak about. I don't 
know yet what it is. It is — may be nothing — 
it may be— everything." 
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Nancy, pressing Viola's head closer against 
her, smoothed her hair fondly with her large 
hand, and asked no more questions. 

While they were still so, Viola's head leaning 
against the old servant's breast, Mr. Newnham 
passed the window. Viola, as his shadow cross- 
ed her, lifted up her tearless, inconsolable face, 
and she saw him. Their eyes met. He read 
the expression of her face, and had seen the 
previous attitude of mistress and servant. What 
wonder if he were filled with bitterness ? Eaten 
into by suppressed longing and passion ? 

" Don't let that man come near me I" Viola 
said, excitedly. 

*'He knows better," was Nancy's answer. 
" He's turned and gone off after Master." 

" I don't suppose I shall be ill, Nancy, I never 
am. I am so strong." 

" And that's a good thing, now, dear, ain't it? 
Whatever should us all do without you." 

" Oh ! yes, I suppose it's a good thing te be 
strong. I was only going to say if I should be 
ill — but I needn't tell you. You'll manage for 
the best, and Miss Rosie is coming home I" 

"What is it you mostly feel, Miss Viola, 
darling I" 

" A deadly sort of sickness. A feeling as if I 
couldn't move my limbs — but I know I can I — 
And then, every now and then, everything seems 
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to rock as if there was an earthquake ; but it is 
only my own heart." 

" I shall send for Dr. Bertram." 

" You are not to do so, Nancy. What I feel 
no doctor can cure. Just let me rest quiet, an 
hour, a day, a week, or a month, as I may need. 
I won't take a longer rest than I quite need. 
Then I shall get up and go on again, go on to 
the end. If papa comes back before I feel able 
to come down, tell him I have a headache, and 
want to sleep." 

" Want to sleep I" she repeated to herself as 
she went diflScultly upstairs. " Want to sleep 
for ever I" 

Nancy watched her up the stairs, and heard 
her turn the key of her own room-door. 

" I suppose it's worse than their dying if they 
turn bad," said Nancy. " Yet I shouldn't have 
thought that one could turn bad," 
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CHAPTER III. 



CASPIAN'S LETTER. 



IT was now that that white world of blinding 
beauty, the blossom-covered pear-tree, stand- 
ing, shining, stirless in the noon-tide sun, smote 
painfully on Viola's eyes as she entered her 
room. The dark oaken wainscoting of the room 
seeming to frame the picture in a way that en- 
hanced its intolerable whiteness. She drew down 
the blind. She threw herself on her bed, with 
her letters, feeling as if she would never wish to 
rise up from it again, — as, probably, she never 
would ; but " wishes " have very little to do in 
such cases. Happily for us there is, for most of 
us, a " must " stronger than ourselves. 

That letter to her father was from Major Har- 
per ; it was dated a few days later than Caspian's 
letter, but having come by a quicker route, ar- 
rived at the same time. (Caspian had this time 
not forgotten to put both date and address on 
her letter.) 

Major Harper wrote to say that he felt it to 
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be his duty to inform Mr. Dalton, knowing 
that there was an engagement between Miss 
Dalton and Mr. Beverley, that " the girl Cas- 
pian Lockyear," who had been, for some con- 
siderable time, an inmate of his, Major Harper's 
house, having quan-elled violently with Mrs. 
Harper, on being reproved for some fault of con- 
duct with regard to young,Beverley, had left their 
house, to throw herself upon his, young Bever- 
ley's protection, and was now, as far as they 
could learn, living under his roof. 

" As far as they can learn I" repeated Viola, 
in an inconceivably scornful tone, and rising up 
wrathfdlly from her pi'ostration in superb anger. 

" What can anyone's heart be like who can 
send such a letter as this till he is sure of all 
he tells — sure, sure, sure ?" 

But remembering Caspian's letter, its signa- 
ture, and from whence (Lionel's house) it was 
dated, she sank down again, and read on — 

" I feel the heartiest sorrow for young Bever- 
ley. I believe the girl to be thoroughly un- 
principled, heartless, and deeply deceitful. I 
believe her to have been throughout a very 
devil of seductive provocation, of feline femi- 
nine guile and craft. I don't say Beverley has 
been blameless, but I do say a much more blame- 
worthy man would have come off better. What 
is a man, unless he has a devil's experience, and 
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no heart, against such a woman? If young 
Beverley marry her, as she means he shall, as, 
all along, it has been her aim to make him, and 
as, I fear, an altogether misplaced chivalry may 
lead him to do almost immediately, he is ruined 
for this world and for the next. He has no love 
for her, and he has much contempt. I would 
gladly see such women as this Caspian Lock- 
year whipped through the world in some way 
that should, even in them, waken a sense of 
shame." 

" That would be well I" assented Viola. (It 
should be said, in order that Major Harper may 
not have beyond what he deserved of credit 
for disinterested generosity and sympathetic 
warmth of feeling, that Caspian had contrived, 
before she left his house, by giving Augusta 
an exaggerated version of " kindness " she had 
provoked from Major Harper, to make things 
very unhappy between husband and wife !) 
" That would be well I" assented Viola, and 
sprang up. All softness and all weakness seem- 
ed to have left her. Her cheeks were deeply 
flushed and her eyes were blazing. She moved 
about the room, clutching at the floor with her 
feet as she stepped, involuntarily clenching her 
hands. " I must read her loathsome words, I 
suppose I" she said, and leaning in one of the 
windows, turning her back upon the bright 
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world, she unfolded Caspian's letter. She had 
not replaced it, she never would replace it in 
the envelope addressed by Lionel. The enve- 
lope addressed by Lionel — yes, as she assured 
herself after long study, undoubtedly addressed 
by Lionel — she pressed to her lips and hugged 
to her bosom. Towards Lionel she felt no 
anger— only an agony of pity I If Major Harper, 
a man not even a near friend, pitied him with 
so warm a pity, with what a pity must not she 
pity him I 

And now she read Caspian's letter. It is 
good to think how Lionel's letter, that should 
have gone to Viola, thrust into Caspian's bosom, 
rankled and festered there I How, by its keen 
contrasts of passionate tenderness for Viola, of 
reverent love for Viola, with veiled loathing and 
contempt of Caspian, it stabbed and stung there! 
This is what Caspian had written : 
" I don't know how to begin, how to address 
you, so I begin without a beginning, leave you 
imaddressed. I don't know if you or I should 
feel it the greater mockery were I to call you 
* dear Viola I' I never liked you, Viola ! The 
only sense in which you were ever dear to me 
was this, that for a time you cost me very dear. 
For you won my lover from me, and for a time 
you kept him from me. He is all mine again 
now — ^and I forgive you I 1 write to you be- 
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cause it is impossible he should tell the story 
that has to be told. He will not see what I 
write. He thinks — what a fool the dear fellow 
is ! — that I, being a woman, shall tell you more 
tenderly what has to be told. Tenderly ! Even 
of myself you will find I shall not speak tenderly! 
But, you see, he still to some extent beUeves in 
me. Is it not possible, sweet Viola, this being 
so, that I may, by degrees, grow to be some- 
what of what he believes me to be ? Is it not 
possible ? You, Viola, always disliked me, and 
mistrusted me, and shrank from me. You were 
always ready to beUeve me ready to injure you. 
Your feelings have brought about their own 
justification I I was the snake in your garden 
of flowers, you thought, and I knew that you 
thought this. I always felt that you so looked 
upon me ; I have now come to be that snake. 
I have no wish to try and excuse myself. I 
know that you must feel my conduct past ex- 
cuse. I don't care to spare myself any more 
than to spare you. I don't care you should ex- 
cuse me. I have triumphed, I have won him ! 
That is all for which I care I I always loved 
Lionel, and he loved me, or was just going to 
love me, when you won him firom me I Well, I 
have won him back again, and we are quits I 
And I won't fling by-gones in your face. No- 
thing so much wrong in that I But the manner 
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of my winning I My conduct has been reckless 
and shameless, and such as you, my modest 
maiden, would shudder to hear of; but — it has 
been successful. I have played a desperate 
game, but I have won I 1 have won ! I have 
won I You won't recognize in what 1 write 
the sentiments of the controlled, cool Caspian ; 
but I am free now. How completely my 
victory is beyond question you will know- 
by the facts I tell you. You will think me 
shameless for telling them, all plain and bare as 
I do, but circumstances have combined to drive 
me to a desperation which is beyond shame I 
On Lionel's account I have been turned out of 
doors by the Harpers, Major Harper unfortu- 
nately surprising me in Lionel's arms. I knew 
no house in the island open to me except 
Lionel's. I write to you from Lionel's house. 
I have thrown myself upon Lionel's protection. 
No alternative is left me, and he knows no other 
is left me, but to be Lionel's wife, to kill myself, 
or to live such a life as he would condemn no 
woman to live, even if he had to cut out his 
heart to save her from living it. You know, 
therefore, that Lionel will marry me — and soon I 
It won't be so very happy a marriage that you 
need envy me, Viola. He will regret you even 
in my arms, and I shall be fiendishly jealous. 
Still, I am not to be pitied — for — I have sue- 
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ceeded. And you? Possibly, Viola, I may live 
to be the more miserable of us two. If I love 
him enough to feel his misery, it will be so I 
Once I used to say in my prayers, when I still 
said prayers, but that is long ago, that if only I 
might win Lionel, I would, in all other things, 
be good — so good I But now — I was a child 
then. And the winning him has cost me so 
much sin that my soul is seared. You won't 
understand this letter, or my object in writing 
such a letter. I don't understand myself. It 
isn't any matter if you understand, or no, be- 
yond this — that I am soon to be Lionel's wife 
— that in all time (of eternity I know nothing, 
and wish to believe less) he can be nothing to 
you any more — ^nothing, nothing, nothing : for 
you are, and always will be, good, and he is all 
but my husband. I should like to know how you 
bear it! But I know I never shall know. I 
don't pity you. I'm not happy enough to be 
soft-hearted. I hate you, I hate Lionel, I hate 
myself I I will write again some day soon, sign- 
ing myself CASPIAN BEVERLEY." 
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CHAPTER IV. 



HOW VIOLA BORE IT. 



THAT letter read, " She was not then, when 
she wrote, yet his wife I" Viola cried. 
The letter had dropped to the floor ; she put 
her foot upon it, ground it down, rather instinc- 
tively than consciously, however, for her thoughts 
were with Lionel rather than with Caspian. 
Was there yet any possibility of saving him ? 
Before she had read Caspian's letter Viola had 
felt aflame with hatred of Caspian, now there 
mingled something almost like pity of Caspian 
with the loathing of her I Caspian knew, Viola 
felt, that she had nothing, never would have 
anything, of Lionel's love. A mad determination 
to start at once, to go to Lionel, seized Viola 
next. She began to drag things out of her 
drawers, to heap them together — she was going 
to " pack up," But she looked at the date of 
those letters — so long ago ! She remembered 
how ISng it would be before she could reach 
him. Whatever was to be would long have 
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been before she could reach him. ^ And what 
would her reaching him then avail ? It would 
only heap misery upon misery on him, remorse 
upon remorse. It would be a temptation to 
crime, against which who should say they would 
be strong enough to stand I No I the arms of 
their souls might stretch and strain towards one 
another, through all time, on into eternity, but 
in the flesh they must now stand for ever apart. 
What comfort was left in existence was in re- 
membering that the flesh was mortal — would 
wear out. As any comfort left in her days must 
be in remembering that they would end, that 
there was night; so any comfort left in life must 
be in remembering that it would end — that 
there was death. 

" Long, long before I could reach him Cas- 
pian would be his wife," she said ; and then, at 
the sound of those words, hate rose up again. 
" Caspian I — Lionel's wife I — Caspian !" 

Viola clenched her hands, fire was in her 
eyes, in her brain. She was startled at the con- 
centration of hatred in her intonation of that 
word, " Caspian." She cried to God, saying He 
knew that if she hated it was not for injury 
done to herself, not for her own poor life bruised 
and maimed, but for Lionel's sake, for his suflFer- 
ing, his ruin. Lionel Caspian's victim ! The 
shame of it I — the pity of it ! Such a man lost 
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>^^»piiu^«8 in this world for such a woman I 

.^ .!^M tivsh recognition of this a fresh gust 

j5^^ *wei^t through her. She could have 

, 5>.^ s'^^i*" • She knew she could have killed 

^, With the cry, "0, God, how miserable 

,.^4,^ .«kI how miserably wicked 1" she present- 

^ v^v^ hersolf on her bed again, and lay still. 

ini^x ;» ihAt stillness was no rest was told by 

^^ >^^- her poor hands clutched themselves to- 

^,jil^^^^ Aud held themselves so clutched, as if 

^^\a9k^ depended upon their never relaxing 

^t^^ that tension. 

^jlj^ by 80 a long time, not thinking, only 

>«iil^ug« When she stirred, roused by voices 

4^ ifc^ garden — Mr. Dalton's and Mr. Newnham's 

^Dm" had a half hope she might be wakening 

jrij^ a nightmare dream. She lay and listened 

^ ^rlMt they were saying with a sense of com- 

tel in the cheerful tone, and in the trivial na- 

tem^ of their speech, just as one feels comforted 

^ fonnnff from some horrid dream, to hear the 

orow, or the first chirp of birds — anything 

■aggests daylight and the out-door world. 

poor Viola there was to be no gradual 

of the horror, and growing of the fuller 

iti It was the horror that was real and 

id if she questioned this, there lay 

iaSi letter on the floor to answer her. 

aflnpon her bed now, clasping her arms 
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round her knees, looking out blankly with eyes 
that saw nothing. She felt such a wickedly- 
wretched creature — a creature to whom life and 
all the world had grown hateful. Was she the 
same Viola who, a few hours before, in this 
same room, had been fiiU of such calm and holy 
thoughts — had felt herself so ready to say, "Thy 
will be done," whatever that will might be ? 

" I shall never be good again," she said — " I 
never have been good, it seems, only not tried 
enough to bring out the bad. Now I know I 
am bad. I hate her I — I hate her I — I hate my- 
self!— I hate them!" The "them "being the 
speakers, whose voices floated up to her with 
the song of birds, the fragrance of flowers, the 
cooing of a wood-pigeon, the multitudinous 
hum of bees in the pear-blooms. " I hate all 

the world and everybody, except " A sob ; 

then — " My poor, poor Lionel !" she whispered ; 
and at the sound of these words, a flood of 
agonizing, unselfish soitow swept through her, 
softening, cooling, purifying her. 

She sorrowed for Lionel with a sorrow that, 
though it seemed enough to kill her, was holy 
sorrow ; but for a long time, each time her 
thoughts turned fresh upon Caspian, anger 
staid sorrow, and rage checked her weeping, 
for it seemed as if the fire in her brain scorched 
back all tears. 
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Nancy several times came and listened at the 
door; once or twice she softly turned the 
handle, hoping to get in ; finding the door still 
locked, she went away, noiselessly, as she had 
come. Nancy had memories and experiences of 
her own. 

" She must have time," she said.. 

The day went on. Viola was not disturbed. 
Afterwards, she wondered how it was that just 
this day, of all days, Mr. Newnham should have 
persuaded her father to be wheeled as far as 
Newnham, and should have amused him there 
all the afternoon, till evening — a thing that, 
often talked about, had never before happened. 

Late in the afternoon Viola got off her bed, 
feeling as if she had had a long, long illness, 
and sat down to her table to try and write to 
Lionel — with no hope that any good to herself 
could come of such writing, but out of the ne- 
cessity to speak to him once more, to try and 
say something comforting, to tell him she felt 
no anger against him — that she felt only pity, 
only sorrow, only love. 

" Yes, love — I love you for ever, as you love 
me. I know it. I belong to you — you to me. 
We have to wait till this life is over, but we can 
wait." 

She repudiated the notion that anything 
could separate them eternally. The soul's 
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sickness any more than the body's sickness* 
The soul's sickness had parted them for this 
life, as the body's sickness, bringing deaths 
might have done. 

" But if you had died, should I have left oS 
loving you, Lionel ? No, no, no ! And neither 
will I, do I, now." 

In her whole letter — and it was long, in 
parts, poor child, incoherent — she did not name 
Caspian's name. The letter was all grief and 
love, but pre-eminently love. If she had named 
Caspian, into it would have crept hate, anger, 
and ugliness. As it was, that letter was the 
mere voice of many loves all merged in one- 
The child's love for the dear play-fellow, the 
yoimg girl's for her young lover, the sister's for 
the best-beloved of brothers; in its yearning 
pity, too, was something of a mother's love for 
a suffering, erring child; but all these loves 
were gathered into one — the love a wife gives 
to an adored husband, to whom, through all 
forms of sorrow and sickness, both of the flesh 
and of the spirit, she feek herself inalienably 
to belong, only to cleave the closer. 

Viola's belief in Lionel's love never wavered- 
Thal^ he did, or would, or could love Caspian, 
she had no cause to believe. She had, there- 
fore, no sense of real, of soul separation ; pos- 
sibly, therefore, her bitter cup might have been 
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more bitter : yet hardly. There was the pity 
of it — the killing pity, for Lionel. If he had 
loved Caspian, why, then, Viola must have gone 
for ever utterly desolate ; but Lionel might 
have been happy. 

How the tears streamed down her face as 
she wrote ! — how her heart burned and melted 
within her for Lionel I How she realised his 
peculiar suffering I — he, so proud, to be so hu- 
miliated! — ^he, so intellectually self-reliant, to 
be brought to such remorse ! — he, so dependent 
for happiness on sympathy and love, to have a 
wife for whom, and from whom he would have 
neither I 

If even Major Harper, a man, and nothing to 
Lionel, could feel such pity for Lionel, what 
must it not be natural that she, a woman, al- 
most his wife, to whom Lionel was everything, 
the sweetness, the brightness, the glory of ex- 
istence, should feel ? 

Weeping as if she would weep her life away, 
she wept away some of the horrible sickness of 
her pain : some of that " wickedness," as she 
called it, of her misery. She tried to keep her 
thoughts entirely turned away from Caspian. 
Would she ever come to have softened, exculpat- 
ing thoughts of Caspian ? Would she have to 
forgive Caspian ? 

How easy it seems to think of forgiving our 
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enemies when those we call such have no power 
to reach the core of life, can only sting and 
teaze a little on the surface I Is that true? Is 
it not often the teazing, worrying insect that 
we feel the necessity to strike down, to trample 
on, to destroy, while, when wounded to the 
core, the injury suffered shuts out the injurer. 
Might she not hate Caspian as Lionel's enemy ? 
Was she not, chiefly, Lionel's enemy ? Was it 
not as Lionel's enemy she hated Caspian ? 
Could Caspian have struck Viola and not hurt 
Lionel would Viola have hateJd Caspian ? Who 
knows ? These are secrets of one's heart from 
one's heart. 

Viola saw no one but Nancy all that day ; not 
Nancy till late in the evening. 

When she met her father next morning — ^for 
she did lift herself up out of her longing to be 
still for ever — did drag herself downstairs — ^in 
spite of her longing to be alone for ever — she 
was immediately aware that he knew, by the 
way he looked at her. A look that almost 
forced her to leave him. She could not bear 
pity, because pity blamed Lionel. 

He said to her only one thing — 

" My daughter, you did not tell me of all the 
letters yesterday ?" 

•" No, papa. And you must say nothing to me 
now. I can only say this — Lionel is blameless 1" 
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If her father knew — then Mr. Newnham must 
also know. Major Harper had, no doubt, writ- 
ten to him. This beHef that Mr. Newnham knew 
made Viola hate the thought of seeing him. As 
if he discerned this feeling of hers, he left home 
— ^left the neighbourhood for some months ; with- 
out having seen her first, since the blow had 
fallen. Did it never occur to Viola to pity 
him ; to look, even with the hastiest glance, at 
what he sufiFered — ^knowing of her suffering; 
knowing himself worse than powerless to miti- 
gate, or alleviate it ? 

After Viola had sent her letter, she could 
not refirain from expectation. What she ex- 
pected she did not know. No news came — ^no 
letter ; not even the threatened letter from Cas- 
pian Beverley. 

" He made her spare me that I" thought Viola. 
And the saying this — the thought of his tender- 
ness for her, and the thought that Caspian was 
now under his rule, he her husband — cost Viola 
the recurrence of one of the most violent paroxy- 
sms of her grief. 

It may as well be said at once what had be- 
come of Viola's letter. A letter that, had it come 
to Lionel, would entirely have thwarted Caspian 
— made her theft and fraud of no avail ; pushed 
her for ever and at once out of his life. That 
letter came into Caspian's own hands. She kept 
it, to give to Lionel some day 1 If the day 
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should come when she should wish to torture him 
to the most sensitive fibre of heart and brain 
she would then give him Viola's letter. Lionel 
fell ill, between the times of his writing to Viola 
and the date on which he should have had her 
letter. For months he lay helpless, and often 
unconscious. Caspian lied to him about the 
lapse of time, telling him weeks were only days. 
The doctors began to talk of fear that some 
permanent injury had been done to the fine, too 
sensitive-textured brain. 

During this time, Caspian, breaking her part 
of the compact, was constantly about him. There 
was no one to defend him from her. Indeed, 
those about him thought him only too fortunate 
in so devoted a nurse. 

When he was well again, and demanded to 
know what month it was, and what day of the 
month, and what had passed, what letters had 
come, Caspian gave him his own letter to Viola 
in Viola's envelope. 

" This envelope is open !" 

" I know — ^kill me for it, if you will — ^but I 
could not hold the sentence for my life or death 
in my hand, have it lying ready to my hand 
week after werek, and refrain from reading it." 

" There was more than this ?" 

By this time he had seen what Viola's en- 
velope enclosed. 

" Sending that — ^would she have sent more 
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than that ? Good God I I hope you now believe 
in the hardness of that cold heart — ^reading your 
letter to her I felt " 

"I want to hear nothing of your feelings. 
Confess to me that you have kept something 
back. That there was more than this in the en- 
velope when you opened it ?" 

Caspian swore to him a terrible oath, that she 
gave him all ; that there was no more. 

He, crediting her oath a little, was more in- 
fluenced by the truth of her words " Sending 
that — ^would she have sent more than that?" 
No. No words she could have spoken could 
have been more eloquent than that throwing 
back to him of his own passionate confession. 
He could not doubt that the writing on the en- 
velope was Viola's. The date of the first post- 
mark was just the date on which she would have 
received the letter. 

Besides, who else could have had his letter in 
possession? Had he not himself locked it safe 
in the post-bag ? 

It seems as if Lionel should have doubted 
every evidence of sense, rather than think Viola 
capable of cold cruelty ; but — they had now been 
many years separated, and, at intervals, during 
those years, slow poison had been slyly instilled 
into his brain. 

So Lionel took home his answer — just waiting 
till the next mail to see if there came from Viola 
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any sign that what had been done in the first 
flnsh of anger, perhaps, had been repented ; but 
when there came no such sign, he took home 
his answer. Possibly even Caspian could not 
have persevered in her cruel course, had she not 
been stung to fresh hate of Viola by reading 
Viola's letter, by finding herself ignored, by 
finding it assumed that Lionel could not love 
her — she forgot she had said as much herself — 
by reading Viola's assurances of faith beyond 
this life, that claimed Lionel as indeed all hers 
still. 

Viola, as month followed month, and let 
in no light, nor broke the silence — ^if only he 
had sent her one word of tender farewell I — day 
by day, week by week, realized her loss more 
intensely. Lionel was lost to her for this life. 
For this life she must, if she had to live, disen- 
tangle her life from his. Perhaps God would 
not exact life from her, but would let her lie 
quiet in her grave and wait. Why not live 
quiet in the round of daily duty and wait I At 
first that does not seem possible. The sunshine 
and the sounds of life, and the memories of the 
past, and the stretching on of the ftiture, seem 
too keen agonies. Viola felt to herself like her 
own ghost. Moving about the accustomed ways, 
speaking the accustomed words, seeing the ac- 
customed sights, hearing the accustomed sounds, 
lying down at night, and rising in the morning, 
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all in the accTistomed manner. There seemed 
to her something ghastly in this living on in a 
world of unchanged externals, with a conscious- 
ness how all was changed within. She felt so 
hollow, so unreal, she sometimes wondered who 
would be the first to look in at the windows of 
her soul and miss her, perceiving the emptiness 
of the mansion. 

When Rosie, who was " at home for good " 
now, a grown-up young lady, being surprised 
in a long, long look at her sister, would sud- 
denly, if they were alone, throw her arms round 
Viola, kiss her fast and close and warm, press 
her cheek against Viola's cheek, in one of the 
lovely, soft, caressing ways, of which Rosie had 
many, Viola would feel as if the child (as they 
all still thought Rosie) knew something of how 
it was with her. 

" Because I love you so 1" was the only reason 
Rosie ever gave for these sudden and passion- 
ately tender caresses ; but there was something 
more and difiFerent from just the accustomed 
love looked out of Rosie's eyes at these times. 
Rosie's eyes were the only eyes fi-om the pity of 
which Viola did not shrink. More than she 
knew Rosie's unspoken sympathy soothed her. 
Rosie, Viola knew, would hear of no wrong in 
Lionel — no, not if even Viola herself had accused 
him I 
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CHAPTER I. 

HOW THINGS WENT ON. 

" TJAS your sister been illt" Mr. Newnham 

JLjL asked Hosie, the first time he oame to 
Orchardleigh after his absence. His intermit- 
tent absence had lasted nearly twelve months — 
that is to say, during that time he had not been 
at home at Newnham, but only there for two or 
three days now and again. On these visits he 
always saw Mr. Dalton, and, as Viola knew, de- 
voted himself to Mr. Dalton's affairs. " I mean, 
of course, has she had a definite illness ? That 
she has been sick with sorrow of course I know!" 

" No, Mr. Newnham, she has not been regu- 
larly ill, but she is altered, isn't she ?" 

Rosie's sweet wistfiil eyes filled with tears. 

" She is sadly, seriously altered. Perhaps 
your father, seeing her every day, doesn't notice 
it. The alteration shocked me. Something 
should be done." 

"Mr. Newnham, it isn't true about Lionel, 
that he is wicked, as Nancy says, is it f Rosalie 
asked, with intense earnestness. 
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" Does Nancy say he is wicked f " 

"No; but she tells me he has done the 
wickedest thing that he could do — and has 
broken Viola's heart. I don't, I worCt believe it 1" 

" That he has not done that last I trust in 
heaven that time may show us — ^that he is not 
wicked we may feel sure, but he is no longer 
worthy of your sister, nor free to marry her if 
he were. She must forget him." 

"Is it quite, quite certain?" persisted Rosie. 
" I did — ^I do love him so I Viola did, and does 
love him so I Do you know, Mr. Newnham, I 
think it would be better and happier for Viola 
to marry Lionel, even if he has done something 
very wrong, than to marry anyone else, how- 
ever good. But I can't think of Lionel as having 
done anything very wrong." 

" As to the wrong of what he has done God 
only can judge ; but your sister cannot marry 
him — must forget him. He has already married 
someone else." 

Rosalie paused, on this, perplexedly. 

" Then Viola will never marry anyone. At 
least, I don't think she will," she said. 

" I think you are, probably, quite right there." 

" And don't you think that Viola, too, would 
be quite right ?" 

" I think, my little fairy-queen, that you are 
too young to understand and to decide upon 
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such a subject, and that it is one on which I 
have no right to express an opinion/' 

" How well I remember Lionell" mused Bosie. 
"Though I was such a child I knew he was 
splendid to look at — standing in the orchard, 
under the apple-trees, with the sunshine on him. 
That is how I remember him best. Somehow, 
Mr. Newnham, I'm sure Lionel is good I" 

At that moment Viola came into the room. 
She had heard those last words. She glanced 
from one to the other: they both blushed — 
though Mr. Newnham lately had almost lost 
that unfortunate readiness — and they both felt 
and looked like conspirators. 

"Anybody so happy as once to have known 
him always would remember Lionel, and be sure 
that, somehow, he is good," said Viola. Saying 
it, she laid a caressing hand on Rosie's shoulder, 
and looked at Mr. Newnham sternly, and then 
immediately left the room again. 

" Explain to her that I said no more than I 
did say," Mr. Newnham begged of Rosie. " She 

may think " he paused — "she may think 

that I have been speaking against Beverley to 
you." 

There was a startling earnestness in the voice 
that said this. 

" I will tell her exactly what passed, if she 
will let me," answered Rosie. " But she won't 
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always let me speak out what I begin to say." 

As the months went on and on, there some^ 
times rose in Viola a desperate feeling of the 
necessity for some change, some break in her 
life ; to go on living exactly as she had lived 
when 8he had hope, when a sunny smiUng satis- 
fied life stretched out before her, to go on see- 
ing and doing exactly as she had seen and done 
then, now that she had no hope, no future be- 
fore her, seemed to her, at times, intolerable. 
She feared, too, that she was turning into a 
hard and bitter woman ; she found herself say- 
ing bitter things, judging harsh judgments, ex- 
pressing morose views. She had a feeling that 
she was thankless for all gifts left, because one 
was withdrawn. But then that one was all. 
That one withdrawn took with it all life, all 
power of love or joy, all good, all glory — ^at 
least, so it now seemed. 

But it was difficult to know what could be 
done to give her any change. Her father could 
well spare her now Cthe bitter mockery of that I), 
he was so happy with Eosalie. But she had no 
friends she could care, she could bear to go to. 
Mrs. Althaus was anxious to have her, but Viola 
did not feel as if she could bear that, the me- 
mories that would stir. They had no money to 
spare. Each month seemed to increase the 
difficulty of meeting iiie month's expenditure, 
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and their income had now diminished to the 
minimum of what it was possible to live npon 
at Orchardleigh. Viola crimsoned with shame 
sometimes, to find herself, for her father's sake, 
receiving, or rather letting him receive, Mr. 
Newnham's frequent offerings of game, fish, or 
other articles of consumption, with a recognition 
of their practical utility as supplying deficiencies 
of the household commissariats She thought at 
times of the possibility of obtaining a situation 
as a governess, or of teaching at home ; but 
when she had hinted to her father her wish to 
do something of the kind, he had seemed so ex- 
quisitely pained at the notion, that she did not 
speak of it again : resolved to wait to see if it 
by-and-by became necessary. Meanwhile she 
could do nothing but keep still and endure. 

One of the things Viola felt it hardest to en- 
dure was the watch kept over her by Mr. Newn- 
ham ; yet she would not now have been glad 
that he should often be for long times absent. 
His visits were events ; he brought in with him 
fresh air and sunshine. Weary with sorrow, 
satisfied with tears, no break in the monotony 
of existence could be altogether unwelcome. 
And then an old hope of Viola's was reviving. 

Viola, one would have thought, had she not 
been morbid on the subject, need not have been 
aware of this watchfulness over her of Mr, Newn- 
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ham's. Nothing could have been more delicate, 
more negative, less obtrusive : he believed her to 
be unconscious of it. It was the sort of watch that 
might have been kept over one mortally sick, 
who was not to know of that mortal sickness : 
over one mad, who was not to know of that 
madness. (And sometimes she felt it would 
madden her.) He was always trying to ward 
off from her every word that could glance to- 
wards her, to wound and hurt her, and, in this 
endeavour he hurt her to exasperation. He was 
always trying, in every way, to Ughten her bur- 
dens, and in doing this he laid upon her what 
she felt to be of all burdens the most intolerable. 

Viola believed that if she could have lived 
alone, or among strangers, who knew nothing 
of her grief, everything would have been com- 
paratively easy to bear. She who, naturally, 
had been of so sunnily-open a temper, so 
ready both to give and to receive sympathy, 
now shrank into herself, loathing to be pitied 
even by those she loved most, because she could 
not separate their pity for her from their blame, 
their misconstruction of Lionel. 

No one now named Lionel in Viola's presen ce 
but Viola herself had, a few times, spoken of 
him, defending him with brief indignant heat, 
when she fancied that some arrow of anger or 
of scorn had been aimed in his direction. She 
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was overwiuick to fency this-felt herself to be 
always lying in wait for this. And so, a few 
times, before anyone present had recognised the 
possibility of offence, Viola had come down upon 
them with a little burst of defence. Lionel was 
nobler than other men, and more tender of con- 
science. It was his nobility, his sensitiveness, 
his chivalry that had brought his suffering upon 
him I He sinned less and suffered more than 
other men. He had sinned less than he had 
been sinned against ; but, because it was by a 
woman he had been sinned against, he had taken 
upon himself the whole burden of suffering. 

So she said one day, and Mr. Newnham, stung 
to unusual excitement, not to-day blushing, but 
turning white to the lips, exclaimed bitterly, 
almost roughly, 

"Taken upon himself the whole burden of 
suffering I Instead, he has taken it off a devil 
to lay it on an angel 1 Miss Dalton, you really 
must endeavour not to let your sorrow and 
disappointment darken your reason. It is vou 
who are the chief sufferer. Who can look at 
you and doubt it I Would to God I could 1" 

Viola was too astonished by this sudden out- 
burst, to be able to answer anything for some 
moments. She seemed to have had her breath 
taken away by the unprecedented tone taken 
by the speaker. Then she said — 
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" I atn not the chief sufferer. If I were, do 
yoti think I should care so much ?" 

She could only say that. Then she hurried 
from the room. She did not return to it imtil 
Mr. Newnham had left the house. 

Mr. Newnham turned to Rosie. " What a 
brute I am to let my abominable temper get the 
better of me in that way 1 Beg of your sister to 
forgive me 1 To forget my words." 

But worse to Viola than any such comment 
on her words, was the silence that at other 
times followed upon them when she defended 
Lionel. 
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CHAPTER II. 

HOPE AT CROSS-PURPOSES. 

THE months had gone on and the seasons. 
Summer, autumn, winter, spring again' 
The changes of season had brought changes of 
weather, of sun and cloud, of rain and snow 
and frost, of wind and calm. 

But to Viola it had all been monotony. All 
mere outward change was no change ; the same 
thoughts had fiUed her whether it shone or were 
cloudy, whether it rained or blew, or snowed. Or 
froze, or were calm. The hopeful spring-song 
of birds had been to her no more hopeful than 
their autumn-singing ; and, possibly, the time of 
budding leaves had been to her, just a thought 
sadder than the time of their fall. Perhaps, ex- 
cept for sin, such sorrow-making is sinful. Who 
knows? 

Nothing happened within, and what hap- 
pened without had seemed nothing. Even the 
change in Mr. Dalton, which might have brought 
new fears and anxieties, had been so gradual a 
declension and decay as almost to escape the ob- 
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servation of those who saw him daily. And the 
changes in Viola herself had been too gradual to 
awaken her own attention. 

Viola had accustomed herself now to Mr. 
Newnhjon ; he fretted her no longer. She no 
longer had any desire to push him out of her 
life ; such hopes as she had centred round him. 
Her father and Rosalie (and Rosalie was the 
darling of her heart, the one bright, glad thing 
in her existence) were dependent on him for so 
much ; for so much given so quietly, so unvary- 
ingly, that it had grown to be as natural for 
them to receive as for him to give ; and it would 
be drflScult to imagine life at Orchardleigh into 
which Mr. Newnham did not enter largely. 

And of Viola's hopes centreing round him 
Rosalie was the object. 

Seeing Rosalie so beautiful, so exquisitely 
winning through the sweetness of her grace, so 
irresistibly love-worthy, feeling herself age 
rapidly, and harden, it seemed to Viola impossi- 
ble but that, possibly even without his own 
knowledge, or even against his will, Mr. Newn- 
ham's heart must tranfer itself to Rosalie. 

All the news that in all this time had reached 
Viola, of either Lionel or Caspian was contained 
in some letters from Caspian, to Mrs. Beverley, 
which Mrs. Beverley had forwarded to Viola. In 
these letters she spoke of " her husband," and 
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she signed herself" Caspian Beverley." 

Viola, through all this struggling time, had 
got no rest such as she had often longed for. 
Rest of definite illness, which should have made 
rest a must. She had gradually failed and faded 
to so low an ebb of health and strength, that 
life seemed hardly possible. And then, one 
spring-time, the sap began ever so slowly to 
rise again. The beauty of the world got through 
to her again, and gladdened, and moved her to 
gratitude. 

They could keep no servants at Orchard- 
leigh now, beyond such as were absolutely ne- 
cessary ; and as those retained were no longer 
young and in full strength, there was a good 
deal for both Viola and Rosalie to do if the 
house was to be not only neat and cleaij, but 
elegantly neat and fastidiously clean, as they 
both loved to see it. To women who, like Viola, 
are women, and no more, not in any sort, to any 
degree artists, the necessity for domestic ac- 
tivity is just salvation in such circumstances as 
were now Viola's. She over-wore herself at 
times by more than needful activity, by over- 
restless action ; but that phase passed, and left 
her the brighter for its friction, which had worn 
off some rust. 

If she could have thought of Lionel as happy,* 
and so eased the regretful craving at lier>lM4% 
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Viola might now have been not unhappy. She 
had lost that sense of " wickedness." The sor- 
rows of others appealed to her, and found her 
heart soft. For her father she had now again 
inexhaustible tenderness and patience. 

" My blessed child 1" was his oftenest phrase 
for her. 

She had entirely, she thought, done with all 
chances of a life of her own, a happiness of her 
own, and this conviction gave a secure calm to 
the sweetness of her speech and ways. 

Mr. Dalton seeing her, as time went on, so 
composed, so almost cheerful, began to have 
some faint hope that yet, before he died, he 
might see the fond wish of his heart realized. 
Of this hope he was wise enough to give Viola 
not the slightest hint. She even thought his hope 
and hers travelled the same road. That in Rosa- 
lie, bright, brave, beautifiil, in mind and body, 
unsoiled and unspoiled by grief and by sorrow- 
ful years, Mr. Newnham might find his happi- 
ness ; the reward of a long and vain devotion. 

It was such a natm*al hope in Viola ! They 
were constantly together, Rosalie and Mr. 
Newnham ; they walked together and rode to- 
getheri they talked, and laughed, and worked 
together. Worked — for Mr. Newnham, whose 
own grounds and gardens were perfectly order- 
ed by a more than sufficient staff of gardeners, 
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often did more than half a day's work in com- 
pany with Rosie — ^in the garden at Orchard- 
leigh. All the brightening pleasnrea of Roeie's 
life came to her from Mr. Newnham. All the 
costly, pretty things she possessed were pre- 
sents from Mr. Newnham (he had begim to 
make her presents when she was a little child, 
and it was so natural to keep up the custom). 
And to Mr. Newnham, or to any man, it seemed 
to Viola that Rosalie, in her freshness of youth- 
ful beauty, in her perfect sweetness (that was 
not characterless sweetness, but fall of colour 
and richness of life), in her simplicity of inno- 
cence, must be irresistible. 

It was true that Rosalie loved Mr. Newnham. 
Time and familiarity had strengthened in her, 
for him, affection, esteem, respect, gratitude. 
She loved him with a true, warm, substantial 
love; but it was a sister's love for an elder 
brother, a friend's love for an elder friend. 
Rosalie was an imaginative, poetical-minded 
young creature. Mr. Newnham did not realize 
her ideal. She would never think of him as a 
lover, because she could never have made a hero 
of him. And she needed, in a lover, to see a 
hero, or to have no lover. Rosalie knew that 
Mr. Newnham did not, except to please her, care 
for anything of the things she most cared for. 
She knew he did not more than half understand 
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the poetry she quoted to him — that he did not 
the least understand the music she played to 
him. She knew, too, how he loved, how he had 
loved, and how he did love, and would love 
Viola. Of this love for Viola he now made no 
secret to Rosalie. He spoke of it frankly — ^not 
often, but plainly enough now and then. And 
this love of Mr. Newnham's for Viola was the 
one thing in him that appealed to Rosalie's 
imagination, and approached him to the heroic 
standard. The one thing in him, besides his 
goodness, which she felt to be great, almost 
grand. 

The child's heart was as safe as if she had 
been indeed his sister; but, if she had ever 
loved him, except as his sister, it would have 
been for his love of Viola. For Viola was Rosa- 
lie's heroine. As Viola, as she was now, so 
calm, so dutiful, so loving, and again so beauti- 
ful, well might be. Viola was Rosalie's heroine, 
and Lionel was her hero. Lionel, over whom, 
in her imagination, hung a cloud of mystery and 
of unmerited suflFering, and whose glorious head, 
as she remembered it when she was a child, and 
he carried her on his shoulder, and she Hked 
to see the sunshine turning his brown hair to 
gold, looked grandly through this cloud. All 
the heroes of Rosalie's lovenstories would have 
&ces like Lionel's. And Mr. Newnham, could 
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he help loving his charming, blooming Kttle 
friend ? He did love her. He loved her very 
dearly. For him she was Viola over again, 
but with a difference, and this difference one 
that made her only Viola's sister, and that shut 
the door on all possibility that his heart could 
ever take her in to set her in Viola's place. 
Besides, how was it possible that he should now 
help having hope of some day winning his queen, 
his Viola ? 

And so things went on and on at Orchard- 
leighl The child, who had been barely nine 
when Viola and Lionel had lived those exquisite 
September days together, before their long last 
parting, was now a girl of nineteen. Septem- 
ber was always, for Viola, a month of many 
memories. On this September, of ten years 
after that long parting — life-parting as it had 
proved, she thought — ^it seemed to her strange 
to see all outward things unchanged, and yet 
change would have seemed perhaps stranger. 
She often felt as if she lived a dream-life, and 
never more than in September ; and she some- 
times wondered if anything would ever happen 
to break the dream-spell, or i^ as she hoped, 
just as the dreams of. the day merged into the 
dreams of the night, the dream of life would 
deepen into the dream of death. The Septem- 
ber beauty, of exquisite pathos, that seemed 
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above and beyond and apart from mere natural 
beauty, always seemed peculiarly the atmosphere 
for Orchardleigh. At least, Viola thought so 
now. Once it had been the goldened-houred 
blossom time, bowering the old house in bloom, 
that had seemed to her the time of times at 
Orchardleigh — as, one day, perhaps, if she lived 
to be old, it would again seem. But now she 
best loved the house, the dear old mellow- 
toned, red-grey house, with Septembral even- 
ing gleams on high-up casementB, and on the 
western part of the vine-clad oriel of its summer 
side, with the red-gold tints of changing vine- 
leaves, the hoary bosses of plumed clematis, the 
lichened roofe, part tiles, part thatch, and the 
cozy eaves, all mellowed in the evening sun of 
the evening of the year, standing amidst rus- 
setting orchards, changing elms, the softest, 
deepest green of pastures, and against a back- 
ground of darkening woods, over which birds 
flew home across a mellowing sky. This was 
the Orchardleigh of Viola's love of love. 

There are some sunny old houses where the 
very buzz and hum of flies in the window-panes 
has, or seems in our memories and to our ima- 
ginations to have, a distinctive dream sound. 
The same flowers that grow in other gardens 
waft, from the gardens of these houses of our 
dreams, into their rooms a different perfume. 
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fuller, subtler, simnier, more distinct. Orchard- 
leigh was a house that, whether one had seen it 
last in hail or snow or rain or sun, one would 
always think of as standing in the sun, mellow- 
ing mellower in mellow sunshine. With grapes 
growing golden amidst the mellowing-toned 
leaves on its mellow walls : with pears growing 
mellow to the core in the mellow sunshine of 
those mellow walls. It was a house of silent 
sunny passages, and of dried-rose-scented sunny 
rooms. A house whose casements seemed to 
catch the first sunshine, and to hold the last. I 
suppose the place really had a special sunny 
sheltered warmth, for I remember one of its dis- 
tinctive features was a fig-tree walk, where the 
figs mellowed to a Continental luscious rich 
ripeness, and where the peculiar scent of fig- 
leaves always lingered, even when the trees 
were bare. 

Orchardleigh was a place to be loved, not 
liked. Loved with a love to make one jealous 
of any season spent away fi-om it. To make 
one, in other places, always be thinking how 
enchanting this blossom-time, or this June of 
wild and garden roses, or this mellow harvest- 
time, or this perfect calm of wintry frost and 
sunshine, or these tender stirrings and forebod- 
injgs of the coming spring, must be at Orchard- 
leigh I Loved with a love to make one tliink 

VOL. n. T 
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the first snowdrop seen there purer, the first 
primrose fairer, the first violet sweeter, the first 
rose rosier (both in perfume and in bloom) than 
snowdrop, primrose, violet or rose seen, other- 
where. 
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CHAPTER III. 

STARTLED. 

ABOUT this time — that is to say a few months 
later, for winter was wearing towards 
spring — ^Mr. Dalton was suddenly ill. Only for 
a few days, but this sharp and sudden illness 
roused more special attention to his general 
state, and made them all recognize, in a startled 
way, how steady had been the slow decline from 
vitality of the last few years. 

Mr. Newnham succeeded now in doing what, 
for a long time, he had been trying to persuade 
Mr. Dalton to allow to be done. He took Mr. 
Dalton, attended by old John, up to London, to 
have the benefit of the best advice. They were 
sometime away. It showed with what intimate 
reliant affection both Viola and Rosalie had now 
come to regard Mr. Newnham, that they were 
content their father should go alone with him. 

" He is to me as the very best of sons,'' Mr. 
Dalton had said to Viola, with a tearful earnest* 
ness of eye and voice, the evening before he left 
home. 

t5 
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"He is indeed, papa." 

" I trust to God there is reward in store for 
him," said with even more significant earnest- 
ness. 

** He deserves all that is sweetest and best in 
life, papa ; but he finds his own reward in doing 
good." 

" That is all very well, my darling, but " 

Then Rosalie and Mr. Newnham came in from 
the garden together ; and Viola, looking at them, 
noting a soft suppressed excitement in their 
faces, little thought that it was of her, and only 
of her, they had all this time been talking. It is 
true that, a few times lately, she had been 
startled out of her cherished hope, but she had 
gone back to it : she obstinately clung to it. 

When Mr. Newnham brought Mr. Dalton back 
again, evidently the better for the change, Viola 
found it difficult to leam from either of them the 
exact nature of the verdict given. They an- 
swered her questions with reticence. One day 
when Mr. Dalton was not present, Viola ques- 
tioned Mr. Newnham with a closeness he could 
not evade, and got the truth. The physicians 
consulted (Mr. Newnham, always thorough, had 
not been satisfied to take the opinion of only 
one) had agreed that a gentle gradual decay, a 
slow sure failing of all the powers of life, was 
what was at present going forward in Mr. Dal- 
ton's system. 
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" And this, on reflection, it needed no physi- 
cian to assure us," said Mr. Newnham, with 
those kind eyes of his looking down lovingly 
on Viola, and his kind voice speaking, as if by 
its deep softness it would soften off all the pain 
of anything he had to tell. 

"But did they speak of nothing to be done? 
Must we merely sit by and watch him fail and 
fade I" Viola's tears were falling quietly. She 
felt a thrill of self-reproach. She was startled 
to a remorseful sense of having been pre-occu- 
pied, neglectful. She let her work fall, and 
lifted her tearful eyes to Mr. Newnham. 

" One of them. Dr. Spurrier, said that possibly 
this distinct might be too humid for your father 
in his present state; that, possibly, decay might 
be arrested, and life a few years prolonged, by 
change to a more stimulating climate ; especially 
by a winter passed in some dry exhilirating at- 
mosphere!*" 

Leaning in the window, looking down on 
Viola with a power and intensity she did not 
yet understand, gathering into those kind eyes, 
Mr. Newnham had spoken these last words with 
a gentle sort of embarrassment. 

"Life a few years prolonged! Is that all, 
the best, we have to hope? Oh, papa!" Viola 
looked out with a face of blank sorrow, as if see- 
ing life without her father, empty, desolate, un- 
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occupied : her tears dropped more heavily and 
faster, " And if no change is made, then — ■■ — ^" 
she presently asked. 

"Your father will not hear of making any 
change ; he says it would kill him at once to 
leave Orchardleigh ; but, of course, his opposi- 
tion may be got over. We must get over it 
before next winter." 

" But if we cannot manage it — if he will not 
go, or cannot go, and so things go on as they 
are now going ?" 

" Then Dr. Spurrier thinks your father will 
not be spared to us many years — it may be not, 
even, many months." 

This was said, though gently, so firmly, that 
Viola felt the verdict had been very decided. 
Viola shivered ; she was sitting near an open 
window that looked into the orchard. A few 
moments before the afternoon sun had been 
shining in, a light little wind had been blowing, 
birds had been singing — all had been jubilant. 
Now there was a great silence and stillness, as 
before a storm, except for one bird piping 
shrilly. The masses of blossom were relieved 
against leaden clouds, that had risen slowly and 
quenched the sim. It seemed to Viola as if a 
sudden sullen damp chill had come over the 
soft air. After a few more moments, the one bird 
was silent now, or only timidly essayed its voice. 
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" You are cold," Mr, Newnham said, and he 
shut the window. "It has suddenly clouded 
over." 

" Thank you, I don't know that I was cold. 
But it has suddenly clouded over. We are go- 
ing to have rain, I think. I will go and see 
where papa is." 

" Not just this moment, if you please. It 
won't rain yet." 

She met Mr. Newnham's eyes just then, and 
blushed, without knowing why, as she thought 
she had forgotten how to blush. It was no re- 
flected blush; he was very white — ^white and 
determined-looking. There had sometimes 
now, lately, been something new in Mr. Newn- 
ham's eyes ; once or twice lately her heart had 
been startled and her pulse quickened by some- 
thing new in his manner — ^by a new meaning in 
his tone. These things she now felt in an ac- 
cented way, and these things brought upon her 
a mood of strange and awed suspense, as if her 
fate were about to be taken out of her own 
hands — as if something over which she had no 
control were about to happen to her. Eosalie, 
who had been in the room, now rose, saying 
she would go and see where papa was. Viola 
believed Mr. Newnham had, by a sign, told her 
to do so. Viola looked after her with a wistful 
helpless sort of expression, but did not recall 
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her — did not follow her. She was conscious of 
a sudden failure of strength. There was a si- 
lence of some moments, and Viola resumed her 
work. 

" Miss Dalton !" 

Viola looked up at the speaker, and she knew 
that her colour faded, and her cheek curdled 
over. The impending somewhat was about to 
fall. She was compelled to a sort of fear and 
admiration as she looked at Mr. Newnham. He 
was white fi'om excess of agitation — white to 
the lips. His whole life was at stake — that is 
to say, the happiness of it ; but his voice was 
deep and decided, his attitude commanding, 
the expression of his face determined, almost 
stem. Viola would not have dared rise and 
leave him now. His long, patient devotion 
had been entirely free from abject slavishness, 
and at the crucial moment, as he felt it, of his 
fate, he maintained a manly composure. He 
recognised the uselessness of all impassioned 
petition : if she could give him what he wanted, 
she would : if not, so it ended. 

"Miss Dalton, may I ask you one ques- 
tion r 

" I have no right to forbid you to do so," she 
answered, tremulously. " But ^" 

Afraid she was going to plead with him for 
silence, he hastened to put his question — 
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" Can you give me any hope that you will 
ever love me ?" 

Viola, involuntarily wringing her hands to- 
gether, looked, as she felt, upon the rack. 

" You cannot mean ^^ 

" You cannot fail to know what I mean." 

" I had hoped that it was Eosalie — ^that is," 
added Viola, " I had hoped so till quite lately." 

" Rosalie is loved as my sister ; there is but 
one woman in the world who can be loved as 
my wife. It is either you, Miss Dalton, or no 
woman." 

" Oh I if you had not spoken I" and Viola 
covered her face. She added, a moment after — 
" Oh ! if it were not so I" 

"Is that first exclamation a reproach, Miss 
Dalton I At least, I have not been in a hurry 
to speak." 

" If it could but have been Rosalie I" and she 
looked into his face imploringly, almost as if 
she hoped to change his heart. 

" But it cannot be Rosalie." After a moment, 
he added — " Your sister ftdly knows how it is 
with me. We talked together about it the 
evening before I went up to town with your 
father." 

" Mr. Newnham, you deserve of all of us the 
best we have to give. She is that : she is our 
darling, our very life, as far as life means any 
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brightness. When I say, ' if it could have been 
Eosalie,' you should know what that means of 
our esteem, gratitude, affection for you." 

" She is my dear little sister and friend. She 
is not — she never will be — she never would be 
— any more, any different." 

There was a touch of impatience in the way 
this was said. 

" Mr. Newnham, if you could but unspeak 
those words ! You do not see it so. I don't 
mean any reproach to you, but are you not 
asking me to sell myself for my father? I 
can't help knowing what you have in your 
mind — ^why you speak now." 

** Good heavens. Miss Dalton ! If I had 
thought it possible you could so look at it, I 
would have cut out my tongue sooner than I 
would have spoken now. It is my blundering, 
blunt way. Remember, I have only asked you 
rif there is any hope that you could ever love 
me." 

" You deserve something better of all of us 
than anything I can ever give ; if I ever could 
have anything to give." 

"Something better than what? Something 
better than the best ? Something better than 
my heart's desire ? Something better than to 
realize the wish of my life? The longing that 
has mastered me the more the more I have mas- 
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tered myself, that has grown stronger the longer 
I have waited ? There have been times, I don't 
deny, when I have resisted this mastery, Miss 
Dalton, when I have tried to sing the old song, 

' K she be not fair for me, 
What care I how fair she be ?' 

But you are, and ever will be, fair to me, 
whether for me or no, you, and only you, of all 
the women of all the world." 

Viola could only repeat : " You deserve some- 
thing better than I can give you; if^ indeed, 
which I do not think, I can give you anything." 

"I ask for no immediate answer; I speak 
now because I have fancied lately that you were 
under a mistake about your sister, and I wished 
to turn your thoughts in another direction — ^in 
the true one, I want you to know that it is 
you who are the only woman I love, or shall, or 
can love. That it is from you, if you can love 
me, but whether you can love me or no, from 
no other, that the happiness of life can come to 
me. I can do without a wife, as I can do with- 
out happiness. I don't ask you to believe that 
I shall pine away and die if you tell me you 
can't love me. I can do without a wife, but I 
can't do with any other woman as my wife 1" 

He grimly smiled with those white lips of his, 
as he finished speaking. He was " wise " in his 
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wooing of Viola. Again she looked up at him 
in enforced admiration. 

"Nor," he added, " can I do with a wife who 
does not love me, even if you should be that 
wife. My question is. Miss Dalton, is it pos- 
sible you can ever love me ? — love me, not for 
pity, but for love f 

If he had pleaded passionately for Viola's con- 
sent to be his wife because of his love for her, 
whether or no she could have loved him, Viola 
would probably have been repelled; but the 
almost judicial calm and moderation of his 
words, while the whiteness of his lips, and the 
intensity both of his voice and of his eyes testi- 
fied to how much he felt to be at stake, com- 
pelled her respect and admiration. She answered 
him with a plea for time to think. 

" It is only just to you that I should have 
time to think," she said. " You are, by so many 
threads, so much entwined with my life, I have 
so much esteem, affection, gratitude for you, 
that it is difficult to know what more there may 
be, or might be. If you could have found your 
happiness elsewhere, I should have been well 
content. I am weak and weary of heart. It is 
impossible I should ever love you as you deserve 
to be loved." 

" I have no ambition to be loved as you think 
I deserve to be loved. I will be content, my 
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God ! how much more than content " (repressed 
passion broke through here), " if you will, any 
way, love me — that is, love me with the best 
love that you now have to give in love. I am 
now, Heaven only knows, how much more than 
content, only to know that you do not feel 
that you never can love me I — that you do not 
at once and absolutely push me out of the 
heaven of my hope I I may be rashly pre- 
sumptuous, but I have a deep, strong faith that, 
if I have the chance, in the end I may be happy 
enough to win from you the love that has been 
for years my heart's desire I" 

It was a radiant face that looked down on 
Viola ; something of triumphant joy would shine 
through the gravity of composure he tried to 
maintain. 

**AhI 1 have said too much I" cried Viola. 
" I am most cruelly cruel if I have raised hope 
that I may have to kill again I I only asked for 
time to think, and you " 

*' Take time to think — as much time as you 
please. Miss Dalton. You may trust me not to 
presume on any hope kindled by your absti- 
nence from immediate denial of all hope. And 
if, by-and-by, you see fit to destroy that hope, 
I will only thank you for the short joy of it. 
1 will tell you frankly that what I chiefly fear 
in you is an over-consdentioufinesfl, an over- 
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valuing of my desert, an under-valuing of 
your own value to me. If only you have love 
to give that is, or may grow to be, of the best 
love, whether it seem to you much or little, it 
will be the world to me — don't withhold it. I 
want to make you know the truth — ^before you 
deliberate — the truth of how absolutely and 
unwaveringly I feel you. Miss Dalton, to be the 
only woman the world holds for me to be 
thought of with love. If you were blotted out 
of my universe, as I said, I should not die, but 
life would be without happiness, and everything 
without hope. I have tried to be calm, to know 
the truth of things. I swore to myself that I 
would not try to take you by storm, that I would 
suppress all turbulence, all vehemence ; but my 
calm may mislead you. It is well you should 
recognize how I love you ; at the same time I 
know well that you will feel that the more I 
love you, the less you should marry me if you 
feel love for me to be impossible ; but if indeed 
you feel love for me, wifely love for me, not im- 
possible, then remember that what you may 
think to be little is much, is all to me. Life 
holds for me what you can give of that love, or 
nothing of that love." 

There was passion in Mr. Newnham's voice 
and in his eyes — it was noble and controlled 
passion. But by the strength of what was now 
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betrayed, Viola might have guessed at the 
strength with which till now it had been all 
restrained. He grasped her hand, and kissed 
it, and hastily left her. She at once escaped to 
her own room. A few moments after some 
great rain-drops fell, and she saw him, faster 
than old John could manage it, pushing Mr. 
Dalton's wheel-chair towards the house. There 
was a glow on Viola's cheek as she watched 
him, such as it had not known for years, and a 
glow in her heart, too — a comforting, cherish- 
ing warmth. But she was afraid — as well she 
might be — ^afraid of being over-influenced by 
external things ; afraid, too, of being led astray 
by something of which she had never, till now, 
been conscious — ^a weariness of sorrow, a little 
craving for personal happiness, for a future of 
her own ; to have part and place in the world 
again. To be loved and cherished all her life 
by love so strong and so delicate, seemed plear 
sant to think o^ in a hazy, dreamy, unrealizing 
way. 

Viola was weak at this time — ^weak mind and 
body ; she was conftised, too, as if startled from 
a long, deep sleep. Had the abstract case been 
presented to her, had she been called upon to 
decide how a woman placed in the position in 
which she was placed should act, she would un- 
hesitatingly have decided that the one love 
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that had been should continue to be the one 
love, could be replaced by no other. 

But Viola was weak now, and full of weak 
womanly cravings for love and care. The pos- 
sible fatm*e of life after her father should be 
gone, looked blank, and cold, and grim. Viola 
tried to fancy what her life would be if Mr. 
Newnham were taken out of it ; if she had to say 
a final good-bye to him ; if she knew his kind 
eyes were never to look into hers again, his kind 
hand never to hold hers again. Certainly what 
simshine remained to her would be obscured, as 
by a cloud. Yet, after what had past, she did 
not see that things could go on in the same way 
they had done so long ; besides, she was awak- 
ened to the selfishness of that way ; he had been 
giving all, she nothing. She could no longer 
pretend blindness, even to herself. The heart 
and passion of the man had spoken. She must 
now give something, or lose all I She sat and 
thought and thought; hour after hour went 
by. And, as could not but be, her thinkings 
of him, grew more and more tender, [as she 
more and more recognized the unselfishness, the 
fi^eedom firom all ostentation, of his long de- 
votion. 

Tears streamed down her cheeks. 

" God bless him !" she said softly — and she 
added — " Thank God, I think it cannot be but 
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that I shall love him, that I do love him." 
Nancy came to her door to summon her to the 
tea-table. Mr. Newnham, she knew, was gone. 
When she went down she had resolved to be 
generous, not to keep him in long suspense ; 
yet she had a sort of shrinking from the possible 
demonstrativeness of his deUght. 

She felt that she owed him different treatment 
from that she would have given any other lover. 
He ought not, having waited so long — ^and 
having, as she felt, spoken at last, so nobly — ^he 
ought not to have to renew his pleadng ; yet if 
he did not renew it, and she waited it would be- 
come impossible for her to speak. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

WHAT VIOLA DID, AND HOW ROSALIE FELT ABOUT IT. 

FOR a few weeks things went on as usual. Mr. 
Newnham avoided, in any way, troubling 
Viola ; but she felt as if he were watching for a 
sign with an earnestness that wore him out. She 
had determined to give him some such sign as 
he waited for; but, hitherto, just when the 
chance offered, her courage had failed her. 

One sunny spring afternoon, Mr. Dalton was 
being wheeled up and down the garden as 
usual. With Mr. Dalton were, as usual, Mr. 
Newnham and Rosie. As they passed, and re- 
passed, the window where Viola sat, at work, 
she was conscious of the searching wistfalness 
of Mr. Newnham's glances in her direction. She 
was conscious, too, of an anxious gravity in his 
face. 

Presently she threw a light shawl over her 
shoulders, and joined the out-door group. It 
was an impulse. 

Mr. Newnham made way for Viola next to her 
father's chair. Viola, without turning towards 
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Mr. Newnham, as she took her place by his side, 
passed her fingers through his arm ; she felt the 
sort of shock that ran through him as she did 
so. And as she felt this, feeling herself now ir- 
revocably committed, for an instant she could 
have swooned with fear. He gave a half-glance 
to assure himself that the hand was Viola's, not 
Rosalie's. In Eosalie the action would have 
meant nothing ; she often hung upon his arm, 
she hardly remembered he was not her brother. 
In Viola such a voluntary action meant every- 
thing. 

He said nothing ; his arm pressed those fingers 
against his heart, as if he would press them into 
his heart ; but he said no word. They all walked 
up and down, and to and fro a few times more, 
in silence. Then he detained her a moment in 
the porch, as Rosalie and old John helped her 
father in; detained her, by not letting those 
fingers go, and drew her back fi:om the house — 
for one turn more. 

" Viola, what may I dare hope ?" 

" Viola ?" his voice thrilled and startled her, 
as did the controlled intensity of his expression. 

" I think I can love you," she said, trying to 
smile. Then she added, with a burst of tears, 
" God grant I may never be unworthy of your 
love, beyond the unworthiness I feel now, God 
grant I am not now doing you wrong." 

U2 
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A wood-pecker in the orchard — ^the sun was 
still a good way from setting — laughed out a 
mocking laugh that sounded so shrill, so near, 
so human, it made Viola start. She felt sud- 
denly, strangely chill. 

She looked up into Mr. Newnham's face, and 
saw there why he did not speak. And the chill 
left her, and warmth returned .Not another 
word had been spoken when they entered the 
house I 

" Oh ! Viola, I am so glad," Rosie said, that 
evening. " He is so good. He is grand, be- 
cause he is so good. And he loves you so. I 
am so, so glad I" 

Yet, in Rosalie's fair face there was a little 
wktftdness of wonder and of inquiry. In real 
life it seemed such a good thing for Viola to be 
able to do as she was about to do ! But, the 
heroine of Rosie's romance, her ideal woman, 
would not have been able to do this ; would 
have been always faithful to Lionel. By this 
discrepancy Rosalie was perplexed and a little 
pained. It was almost as if Rosalie were 
jealous for Lionel ! Poor Mr. Dalton cried and 
sobbed with delight. 

Nancy hugged and kissed Viola. Even 
old John grinned congratulations. Everybody 
seemed so glad 1 Perhaps, in this queer world, 
a deed of which everybody seems glad, is one of 
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which we should be warily distrustful. The 
" praise of man," and the " praise of God," being 
so often in opposition. 

That night, after Rosie was in bed, before she 
had slept, her tall,pale sister came into the room: 
looking in her blue dressing-gown, with her long 
beautiful hair hanging loose, like her own spirit- 
ualized self^ shading her candle with her hand, 
she paused just inside the room. 

" I am not asleep, Viola," and Rosie sat up in 
her bed, all expectation. 

Viola put the candle down on the dressing- 
table, and came to Rosie's side. She knelt down 
by Rosie's bed. Rosie saw now that Viola had 
in her hand a good-sized packet, made up with 
fair white paper, tied round with a blue ribbon, 
of the shade Viola used to wear in her hair — 
long ago, the shade Lionel loved. 

" I want you to take care of these for me, 
Rosie. No, I mean take care of them from me. 
Burn them, if you think best, or keep them 
locked up very safe, but never let me have them 
or see them again. I was going to burn them, 
but I could not ; so, sweet little sister, I bring 
them to you ; you are no child now ! — you are 
wise and good, you are my own heart's darling, 
I can leave them with you." 

Viola laid the packet on her sister's pillow — 
laid her cheek against her sister's cheek, for 
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perhaps ten minutes; then, without another 
word, she went away. Rosie did not sleep 
again for a long time. She held that packet in 
her hand under her pillow : the wonderful calm 
moonlight was filling her room. She lay awake 
till dawn. A strange feeling of awed expecta- 
tion was upon her. She watched the door and 
expected, or felt as if she expected, that Viola 
should come back again, reclaim her treasure, 
and tell Rosalie she could not marry Mr. Newn- 
ham. At dawn she sat up in bed and examined 
the packet. She found there was a smaller one 
tied to the larger. The larger was labeled, 
"Lionel's Letters." The smaller packet she, 
fancying what it held, opened and looked into. 
Different likenesses of Lionel, taken at different 
times, and a large beautiful lock of Lionel's hair. 
Rosie gazed at one photograph after another, with 
an intense earnestness of inquiry, trying to see 
in at the eyes. She took up the lock of hair 
and passed it caressingly between her fingers. 

" I may keep these for mine I" — she thought 
of the hair and the photographs. And then she 
gazed at the one she had chosen out to be best 
esteemed as the best likeness, and thought about 
Lionel till the tears, tears she did not compre- 
hend, tears of a strange pathos, pity, excite- 
ment, ran down her face. " Poor Lionel I Dear 
Lionel 1 All your life wasted by a wicked 
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woman I All your years you are to be miserable 
— ^miserable at home with a woman you despise, 
miserable abroad with a woman you are ashamed 
of! Oh I Lionel! oh! Lionel! And you look 
so true and so st^'bng 1" 

An impulse seized the girl. She sprang out 
of bed, thrust her little white feet into her slip- 
pers. She would go to Viola, and beg and pray 
her not to marry Mr. Newnham — ^to wait and 
wait and wait, to see i^ some day, Lionel's 
wicked wife might not die, and Lionel come 
back. But Rosie did not go. Rosie felt as if 
Lionel's fece were asking her to do so. But 
then she thought of Mr. Newnham, remembered 
all he had said to her, of how much better and 
brighter and happier Viola's life would be if she 
could love and marry. She thought of its being 
more than ten long years since Lionel had left 
Viola. She thought of Mr. Newnham — of how 
transfigured with joy his face had looked last 
night ; she thought of how patiently and unself- 
ishly he had loved Viola all these long years* 
It would be cruel if now he were to lose all his 
chances of happiness while Viola waited on, and 
waited for what might never, probably would 
never come. Then she thought of her father. 
He had been so glad. Disappointment might 
almost kill him. And such good things would 
come to him from Viola's marrying Mr.Newnhanu 
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The sKppers were thrown off, and Rosie got into 
her bed again. 

'* I can't do it, Lionel 1" she said. " I can't 
do it, dear Lionel I" 

Then she lay and meditated. Life-long con- 
stancy might do in books, she thought, where 
things could be made to fit in to suit it — ^perhaps 
even in just a life here and there, it might be 
the better thing; but out of books, in most 
lives, it was, she feared, a waste of life. She 
would have had Viola, as her ideal heroine, wait 
always for her ideal hero, Lionel; but in real 
life she did not like to think of Viola growing 
old, waiting, waiting, living lonely, alone, poor, 
waiting, waiting, being called an old maid, and 
perhaps really becoming one, waiting, waiting. 

And then Rosalie, philosophizing, trying to 
see how the rightness of a thing in the abstract, 
and viewed from an ideal standard (and Rosalie 
had thought enough about such things not to 
confound the unreal and the ideal, but to think 
of the ideal as just what might be if all con- 
ditions of things and people were at their best 
possible) could be reconciled to the unsatisfac- 
toriness of it worked out in ordinary life — 
Rosie, so philosophizing, those precious things 
garnered under her pillow, her hand upon them, 
the sunshine of the spring morning streaming 
across the dark oak floor, fell asleep. 
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Rosalie had been but barely seven years old 
when she last saw Lionel. Yet, of all her ro- 
mances, Lionel was, had been, would be the 
hero. And Viola might no more be the heroine. 
Who, then, would be? Not Caspian! No, 
Caspian was Lionel's evil genius; the snake- 
woman, the Lamia, the Geraldine, the fair-faced, 
foul-natured witch. Only the day before, read- 
ing in the Mort d' Arthur ; how Queen Guinever 
writes to La Belle Isoud, bidding her "be of 
good cheer, for she should have joy after sorrow, 
for Sir Tristram was so noble a knight called, 
that by crafts of sorcery ladies would make such 
noble men to wed them, but in the end. Queen 
Guinever said, it shall be thus, that he shall 
hate her, and love you better than ever he did 
before" — only the day before, reading this, 
Rosalie had thought of Viola, of Caspian, and of 
Lionel. And now of Rosalie's romance of 
Lionel, Viola must never any more be heroine. 
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CHAPTER V. 

WHEN IT WAS DOXE. 

AND Viola, when it was done. 
Viola was at her weakest now. I suppose 
there is a time in all lives when what there is 
of heroism in those lives, at their best, is 
weary, and has, as it were, lain down to sleep 
and rest — ^when there is a glamour of warmth 
and delight shed upon the lower path, the easier 
way, and the higher path, and the diflScult way 
seems to lead out into a waste of cold and 
darkness, of chill desolation and solitary grief, 
from entering upon which the poor mortal feels 
an unutterable recoil. A woman is but a wo- 
man, and in how many ways, in such a case, 
can she deceive herself? How few even believe 
in the unity of love — one love for one life, in 
the sense of the absolute love. Possibly, hav- 
ing loved Lionel as she had loved him, she 
should have waited and waited on through this 
life into the next, bearing life as best she might, 
using life as best she might, as she had at first 
thought to do. But she was only a woman. 
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and she yearned for love, and care, and tender- 
ness, and fireside happiness — ^not only to take, 
but to give these things. Of course, this was 
not all. Probably how much one thing weighed 
with her, how much another, she was entirely 
unconscious. What she did was best for all of 
them — ^was greeted with joy and approbation by 
all of them. Then, great part of her nature 
was asleep, a dream, in weariness of the mo- 
notony of sorrow. She was at her weakest. 
She was not a heroine : she was but a woman 
now ; yet she had loved Lionel with more than 
the love of just any mere woman. 

Mr. Newnham, it must be said, showed the 
tact given by intensity of love. He never 
startled Viola, or ran the chance of repelling 
her ; he was the most unexacting, and the most 
undemonstrative (in any ordinary manner of 
demonstration) of lovers. 

All things went on so much as before, that it 
seemed to Viola sometimes as if she had dream- 
ed a dream within a dream ; but she had only 
to look up, if Mr. Newnham's eyes were on her, 
and meet the intense expression of those kind 
eyes, to know that it was no dream. At such 
times she often involuntarily sighed. Once, 
when he asked her the meaning of that sigh-^ 
" Because you love me so much too well," she 
answered. 
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" Of that I am the best judge," was his com- 
ment. 

Another time she answered to the same 
question — " I am tired." 

" Of me r 

" Of thinking that I never, never, never can 
love you enough — ^be good enough to you." 

He made her life brighter with old pleasures 
— ^so old, that they were new again. He got 
her to ride again, and they had long bright 
spring mornings, and long summer evenings 
together, Rosalie was delighted to give up 
her rides to Viola ; they could not both leave 
Mr. Dalton. But Viola would not have her do 
so always. Viola got into better health and 
spirits than she had known for long. She 
looked forward to her new life with some 
amount of bright elasticity. She would be a 
good wife, a good mistress : in time, if it pleased 
God (to what woman is this the least of long- 
ings I), a good mother. 

After long dull years, this spring and summer 
of more active out-door varied life, formed so 
bright a change, the plunging so much more 
than she had done for long into the beauty of 
the natural world, was so keen and so healthy 
a delight, that Viola was more carelessly con- 
tent, more unquestioning in all ways than she 
could otherwise have been — than she could have 
believed she could be. 
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And so the time went on. She was to be 
married in September. They were all to win- 
ter abroad, in any place Dr. Spurrier should 
judge to be best for her father. Viola and her 
husband were to start immediately on their 
marriage for whatever place should have been 
decided upon ; they were to make all needful 
arrangements, and then to return to fetch Mr. 
Dalton and Rosalie. This is why the wedding 
could not be later in the year. 

Mr. Newnham's wedding-tour was therefore 
to be a characteristic one. Viola could not 
fail to be touched by the supreme unselfishness 
of all his thoughts and plans — could not fail to 
be touched to deepening and strengthening 
tenderness of afiection. He was so good 1 She 
could sit for hours and think of his goodness, 
with tears falling on her work, and into her 
lap, as she thought. In his personal absence, 
and his presence in her thoughts, he would 
grow heroic ; and they were not yet familiar 
enough, in the sense of the familiarity of the 
intimacy of daily life and of common things, for 
that notion of him to be quite completely de- 
stroyed by his personal presence. It never 
occurred to Viola to notice how little of com- 
panions they were, she and Mr. Newnham — 
how seldom they spoke together of any but the 
most practical and external things. In £EU)t, 
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they were never alone together, except in those 
long rides. Viola did not notice this ; she had 
no craving to be alone with him. She had no- 
thing to say that she could not as well say in 
the presence of her father and her sister. If 
Mr. Newnham longed to have things different 
— ^to have Viola to himself — ^he postponed the 
gratification of his own wishes, as, he said to 
himself, he could well afford to do, now that he 
had the sure and blessed belief that Viola 
was for life to be his. For life to be his I 
To sit and look at her, and remember that ; 
to watch her move about, and remember that ; 
to hear her voice, and remember that; to 
breathe the impalpable fragrance of her presence, 
and remember that; to watch the fair, soft 
freshness that had come over her face, and re- 
member that ; to meet the loving, quiet light 
of her eyes, and remember that Good hea- 
vens ! was not this enough ? After years of 
hopeless love, to recognise, as he watched her, 
" She is mine — she lets me love her — she loves 
me — she is to be my wife !" Good heavens ! 
what more could he need ? As yet — as yet — 
that was the fearful danger of it — the certainty 
that these things could not always, or even 
long, content him. To hold her soft white 
womanly hand in his, to kiss it as he relin- 
quished it, and as he bent over it to feel her 
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breath upon his cheek ; to be near enough to 
her to breathe the warmed fragrance of the 
flower she wore, or of herself (the two for him 
were indistinguishable) — no further than this 
had he yet availed himself of the privileges of 
his position — if she could have known what 
these things meant to him, well might she have 
died of fear, giving so little of love into such 
a great, hungry, love-demandiag all — giving 
just enough to give him right to claim an all 
that was more than she could give. 
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CHAPTER I. 

MAN OR HERO? 

rpHE sure belief that Viola was to be his, his 
I only, his wife, his only for all time 1 Well, 
had he not now reason to be safely sure of this I 
To hold it now a belief only to be shaken with 
his life I If people did always right and wisely, 
even if only such people as we, by comparison, 
call " good," did always wisely and right, the 
romance-writers' trade would fail, or at least, 
the trade of such a proportion of romance-wri- 
ters CU3 endeavour to draw upon realities of na- 
ture and of life. Not to step aside from nature, 
but to represent the more romantic aspects of 
life : life in its more impassioned moods — ^lives 
that might be, perhaps, more than such lives as, 
often, are. Even life itself, if a happier, would 
become a far more monotonous and uneventful 
business. 

I think Mr. Newnham was " good " beyond 
the average of goodness; not much beyond, 
perhaps, for in some directions in which he was 

x2 
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excellent, his excellence was, doubtless, owing 
to absence of temptation (temptation either of 
temperament or of circumstance) rather than to 
present and positive virtue. Still he excelled, 
I think, in some positive points to an extent 
that raised his character somewhat above the 
average standard of poor humanity. He had 
shown himself what is called " truly unselfiBh," 
that is, capable of preferring before his own the 
happiness of the one beloved — but here we 
surely enter upon a perplexed and perplexing 
region of thought or speculation. How can any 
one, loving much, have happiness in anything 
that is not the happiness of the beloved ? Have 
happiness at the expense of the beloved? Have 
happiness even independent of the one beloved? 
Possibly we talk of sacrificing the impossible 
when we talk of sacrificing our own happiness 
to. that of our beloved. . 

" Thank you for nothing," might be the com- 
ment of the beloved. "If you love me half as 
well as you profess, you can't be happy if I ana 
miserable, and, therefore, you have nothing of 
happiness that you can voluntarily sacrifice I" 

Still Mr. Newnham, as far as a mortal could, 
had acted, thought, loved unselfishly. Had he 
now worn out the power of unselfishness that 
was in him ? Was his. a virtue to thrive in sha- 
dow, and to wither in the sunshine of hope and 
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happiness 1 Or had he of it but a certain modi- 
cum now expended ? 

I suppose it is with all of us the case that 
there is a certain amount of temptation which 
we can resist, as mere unaided mortals, without 
need to have quickened in us that germ of the 
heroic, that spark of something beyond mere 
mortality which is, or should be, in all of us. 
Tempted beyond this measm-e, we either fail 
and yield, or, by God's good strong grace, we 
lift ourselves above ourselves, and attain, at least 
for the time, to the heroic stature. 

Mr. Newnham was, by-and-by, tempted be- 
yond what, as a mere unaided, uninspired mor- 
tal, he could bear. Would he rise to the heroic 
stature, and overthrow temptation ? Or would 
he succumb ? He believed in himself so far (as 
a man who has never been tempted beyond 
what he is able, whose life has been singularly 
deficient of inward experiences, is sure to do), 
that he believed that, recognized the right, he 
should not fail to be impelled to do it ; but then 
about that right would he voluntarily or in- 
voluntarily deceive himself. 

Everything had been going so happily. Viola 
was so gently, gratefully, tenderly loving. And 
into Viola's face was coming more and more of 
health, of hope, of happiness : youth was re- 
turning to her. There had been no fret or jar 
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between them. How should there be ? No in- 
ward sensitive chord had been touched. There 
seemed to be such perfect unison. No question 
about which Viola cared having arisen. Viola 
had so many happy things to look on to, and 
for all of them, without exception, she would be 
indebted to Mr. Newnham. The winter abroad 
was to give years of new life to her father — 
would not these be Mr. Newnham's gift? It 
would be unspeakable delight to her darling 
Rosie, that enthusiast for all beauty and poetry, 
that heart-and-soul artist, who thrilled and 
brightened at the thought of Italy, and whose 
life seemed to be dancing within her at the 
happy prospects spreading before them. For 
this, was not Mr. Newnham to be thanked ? 

It did not occur to Viola to notice how pro- 
minent these secondary things were in her 
thinking. If, at any time, a half consciousness 
of this crossed her, she said to herself, with a 
light sigh, 

" I am not a girl now, but a woman, no lon- 
ger very young. If my lover is not always 
quite first with me, all the more my husband 
shall be." 

All went calmly on, calmly, contentedly, till 
within a week of Viola's wedding-day; then 
there was a whole day and half another day on 
which Mr. Newnham did not come to Orchard- 
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leigh. It was not his absence that disquieted 
Viola — she knew he had so very much to do — 
it was something in his face when he came. 
Viola was watching for him. When he rode up 
she thought him looking altered, changed, as it 
by illness, and unutterably sad, yet more noble 
than she had ever seen him. She had been 
very busy all the day before, and now had been 
thinking to herself reproachfully how little she 
had missed him, had been taxing herself for 
cold-hearted indifference and selfishness; and 
then, with hands closely grasping each other, 
had said, " But he shall not have a cold-hearted 
or indifferent wife, my patient, devoted, good, 
dear Vincent I" 

He put up his horse, as he always did, poor 
old John's avocations being more than enough 
for him, and joined Viola in the house-porch, 
into which she had come to meet him. Touched 
by his sad and suffering look, and under the 
softening influence of her tenderly-penitent 
thoughts, she received him with more demon- 
stration of love in her tenderness than she had 
ever yet done; for generally any sharp discerner 
would have pronounced her calm affectionate- 
ness to be inconsistent with love — the love of love. 

" I have been anxious," — at the moment ot 
saying that she thought it was true — " Vincent ; 
and you look as if you had been ill I" She 
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lifted her face to his for the first time, and, as 
he stooped, and, for the first time, kissed her 
lips, she put her arms round his neck, question- 
ing, "Have you been ill?" He looked into her 
eyes when she drew a little away again — there 
was a struggling agony in his. That expression 
of nobility and of unutterable sadness was 
broken up now and gone — ^it was replaced by a 
feverish excitement. It was Viola had banished 
it. Why should she, who had never been de- 
monstratively loving^ just this day lift her face 
to his, and put her arm round his neck when he 
stooped to her, and seem so bewilderingly fond ? 
Why should she? That is just the perverse 
way of women, some would say, who, if they 
do a right thing, choose the wrong moment for 
doing it. But how was poor Viola to know 
that this wasn't the rightest right moment ? 
Why not by that " instinct " of which, at times, 
we hear so much ? The rapport between her- 
self and Mr. Newnham was not close enough to 
be likely to bring that into play. 

" Can we, for once, be alone together a Kttle ?" 
His tone in saying this revealed to her that he 
had often felt it to be a hardship that they 
never were alone together— except out-doors. 

" Oh ! Vincent, something is the matter I" 

" Nothing you cannot cure." 

''Come in here — ^into the drawing-room — 
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they are out— we can be alone." She was 
trembling and pale. 

They went in together, and he closed the 
door. 

" Love, I have frightened you I" He, trem- 
bling, reverently, for support, put his arm round 
her. 

" You look so ill, Vincent — as if soniething 
had happened to you; and you spoke as if 
something, something terrible had happened to 
you !" 

" I have had a nervous panic. Don't laugh at 
me, it is not often I am nervous."' 

" I am not inclined to laugh at you." And 
Viola seated herself by him on the sofa in the 
oriel window, and left her hand in his. He 
leant his elbow on his knees, supporting his 
head with his hand, and looked at her. And 
how he grasped her hand I She was dressed 
more carefully than usual, and had his favourite 
colom' in her soft, dark hair. Of late years she 
had been careless of dress — not slovenly or 
ungraceful, but wearing her dresses on and on, 
without thought or care, after they were shabby ; 
as, indeed, if she had cared, it would have been 
difficult for her not to do, scarce as money 
always was. Now she had on one of her new 
dresses — a soft cashmere, of a neutral tint, that 
admirably brought out the delicate richness of 
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her complexion ; and in her hair she had a rich 
red rose-coloured ribbon. Mr. Newnham liked 
" something bright." 

" Vincent, speak to me." 

" How lovely you are looking I" with a sigh 
that was almost a groan, and an accent of almost 
accusation. 

" It is not that I want you to say to me, you 
know." She smiled, and her colour deepened 
lovelily. 

Still that look, and no speech. 

" I shall think I have wounded you in some 
way — ^you look hinrt. Are you hinrt ?" 

No answer yet. 

" Tell me, dear love " — (she had never before 
called him so fondly familiar a name, and she 
herself felt a little startled at the sound), — 
*' have I hurt you ? — have I grieved you I What 
is it? Oh I for the world I wouldn't know- 
ingly hurt you, you who are so good, so good, 
so dear, so dear, to all of us I" 

The thought occurred to Viola that possibly 
she had, last time they were together, grieved 
him by some omission, or commission, some too- 
eager planning for her father and for Rosie, 
some carelessness about his wishes and his 
tastes. 

" You firighten me I" she said, and shrank a 
little from him; and she was a little frightened. 
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"Are you going to be very angry with me 
about anything ? If I have been wrong, you 
will find me penitent." 

She tried to speak playfully, but if he were 
capable on such slight cause of so much offence 
and resentment — for so she began to read his 

strange look and mood — ^then Suddenly he 

changed his attitude, he caught both her hands ; 
with a passion he had never shown before, he 
began to question her. Was she content? he 
asked her. Was it no mistake that she could, 
that she did love him 1 Was she sure it was 
for her happiness that she should be his ? His 
questions confirmed her in her notion, that in 
some way, by some carelessness, some inad- 
vertence, she had deeply wounded him. Moved 
by his trouble, and wakened to consciousness 
of her many faults of omission towards him, of 
her always scanty, and, perhaps, often evil re- 
payment of his devotion, Viola replied to him 
with soft earnestness, with generous warmth, 
with unhesitating tenderness, with loving hu- 
mility. She was, in this mood, winning, capti- 
vating, irresistible. And he had loved her, 
loved her, loved her, when he had no hope of 
her love, when, for him, she was but an in- 
different friend. Then smiling (smiling as she 
began to speak, glowing with earnestness be- 
fore she finished), she said. 
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"I could almost return your questioning, 
Vincent. Are you satisfied? Are you sure 
you do not repent ? Dear love, dear love, how- 
can I, for a tithe of all you are doing and 
planning for us, ever repay you ? If I did not 
feel that I love you, if I did not hope to be a 
loving wife to you, if I did not know a little, 
if you had not taught me to know a little of 
what my love is to you, how could I suffer to 
be so indebted to you ? You do not think so 
meanly of me as to think that, if I did not love 

you " She couldn't finish, for he caught 

her to him, pressing her against his heart. And 
there was a close strain in his pressure, such as 
there might have been had he been conscious of 
its being for the last time, as it was for the first, 
that he held her there. She withdrew herself 
as soon as she could, blushing and wondering, 
somewhat startled and disturbed. 

" Forgive me," he pleaded ; he believed he had 
hurt her. " I am nervous to-day, I, who know- 
so little of nerves," he said, with a nervous 
laugh. " It seems to me so incredibly happy a 
thing to possess you, that I am beset by spectres 
threatening at the last, the very last moment, to 
rob me of you. I wish my day were to-morrow 
— to-day — to wait nearly a week before I am 
sure of you seems impossible !" 

" Vincent, you, surely, should be as sure of me 
now as then I" 
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" Should be !" he echoed, with a sort of bitter- 
ness. 

He got up and stood looking out of the wiq- 
dow ; he passed his handkerchief across his face 
as he did so, wiping the moisture from his fore- 
head. 

Viola was a little, just a little disquieted. 
Why, in what way, she did not understand. She 
watched him a. moment, then she said, 

" Vincent, I am sure you are, ill." Her dis- 
quieting fears settled into this fear. He was so 
unlike liimself, and he looked so excited. 

« I think you are right," he said, speaking now 
more quietly, and returning to his place at her 
side. " But it is nothing, nothing that will not 
soon pass. My head aches, with a hammering 
sort of ache, and is hot. A little over-work, 
want of sleep, excitement. You who are so 
calm, have no notion what the hopes and fears 
of this time are to me. It will be all right with 
me — good heavens ! how much more than right, 
when the next few days are safely past ; and you 
are mine irrevocably." 

She slightly shuddered at that last word of 
his, or at the way he said it ; but it did not im- 
press her as it might, had she not been anxious 
about him. She put her hand upon his fore- 
head. 

" It is hot," she said, with pitying .tenderness. 
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" The dear, delicious hand," was his passion- 
ate exclamation. 

Then he drooped his head, or she drew it 
down, till it rested against her shoulder, he 
holding her soft, cool hand still pressed upon his 
temples. So they remained a few moments 
silent and still. He was thinking, was there any 
ache, even that of conscience (which he recog- 
nized as the worst ache of all) which such rest 
could not cure I 

" God knows I meant to do it. God knows I 
came here with my mind made up to do it ! He 
also knows I cannot do it 1 Does he require of 
any of us to do what we are not able ?" So he 
thought. 

A sigh, a soft sigh of Viola's, checked the 
course of his thoughts. He instantly lifted his 
head, and looked into her eyes, suspiciously. 

" Why did you sigh ?" 

There was a restless jealousy of her thoughts 
in his face, and in the manner of his question. 
Surely he must be very ill, about to be very ill, 
he was so utterly unlike himself. 

" Why did you sigh ?" 

" Vincent, I can hardly tell you. I hardly 
know myself." 

" Try and find out. I may be unreasonable, 
but I feel as if I must know." 

Viola reflected — " As far as I know," she said, 
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" it was a sigh of hope-^— hope to make you hap- 
py in the future. I was thinking of the past — of 
you, of myself, and — ^yes, perhaps, of Lionel. I 
think, Vincent, I was jealous, for you, of the long 
years given to sorrow." 

"Viola— is this true?" 

When she had named Lionel, he had had a 
momentary mad fear that she was conscious of 
that letter — ^that letter from Lionel to herself, 
which, carried in his breast-pocket, was so 
near her. 

" 1 will not say it is, or it is not. Thought is 
so complex, I will only say I should not say it 
if I had not thought it true." She spoke a lit- 
tle coldly, she felt a little aggrieved, displeased, 
and by this aggrieved displeasure at so small a 
blame she should have been warned. A hus- 
band's love will not, ever, be all sunshine of ap- 
proval and admiration as is, sometimes, a lover's. 
If a woman begin married life with the expecta- 
tion that she is to be always on a pedestal, and 
her husband worshipping at its foot, the sooner 
she disabuse herself of any such notion the bet- 
ter ; for, till such time as she has done so, she 
has no chance of content or happiness. If a wo- 
man expects to be always able complacently to 
simper at herself flatteringly reflected in the 
mirror of her husband's admiration, she has in 
store for herself the bitterest disillusion. The 
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mirror in which a woman sees herself reflected, 
looking into her husband's mind is apt to ex- 
aggerate all chips, and flaws, and blenuBhes. 
About even the best women there are perversities 
and smallnesses which exquisitely pain men, 
and which they find it difi&cult to understand in 
any way reconcileable wtih their ideal of ivhat a 
noble woman should be, of what their love would 
have their wives to be. 

To bear bravely the needful dis-illusion of 
finding her ugKnesses magnified, rather than 
her beauties flattered, a wife needs to have that 
great love which makes humble, which makes 
long-suifering, which asks little, and is content 
the less it receives the more to abound. It is 
.only such greatness in love (and this, happily 
or unhappily, in a woman, is no way inconsis- 
tent with the perversities and smallnesses of 
which we have spoken) that can readily and 
gratefully accept as proof of love that would 
fain help her to work towards her own perfect- 
ness this magnifying of all specks and stains. 
It is only such greatness in love that can be not 
only iminjured but stimulated by such dis-illn- 
sion. A small love, or the love of a small natnrei, is 
quick to resent blame fi:om the beloved. Viola's 
was not a small nature. Yet, surely, she had 
been sensitively quick to detect a tone that was 
not reverent and satisfied. 
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" I have offended you 1" he said, " I am not fit 
to be with you. I am not myself to-day." 

'* If that were so," she answered, " you had 
better have nothing to do with a woman of such 
evil temper, or so Httle love as to be so quick- 
ly offended 1" her answer was made lovingly — 
for the slight cloud had already past. 

He did not stay long. He left her before Mr. 
Dalton and Rosalie returned. He said some- 
thing of an important letter to be written by 
that night's post, of business to attend to. 

" I shall be more myself when I see you to- 
morrow," he added. And he spoke as if the 
words meant more than they said. And his 
eyes, generally so frank, so quiet, such honest, 
kind eyes, flew off from Viola's, lifted to them 
questioningly. 

" I shall be anxious, very anxious about you, 
Vincent. You, who care for everybody, don't 
take any care for yourself. It rained, I remem- 
ber now, as you rode home the other evening, 
rained very heavily — ^we heard it beating against 
the windows. I daresay you got wet, and sat 
up in your wet clothes till you were chilled — 
now didn't you? You are ill in consequence, 
feverish and ill. Confess I" 

" Yes, I remember, I did get wet. I was chilled 
— chilled to the marrow of my bones!" He 
shuddered, as if at the recollection of that chill. 

VOL. II. Y 
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" But," he added, "with sturdy honesty, " I don't 
think that would have hurt me, I am so strong." 

'* It is well for you, you careless, imprudent 
man " 

" That I am to have someone to care for me. 
It is indeed well I I must, however, try to be- 
come a little less robust, in order to claim the 
luxury of being cared for." 

" That is not what I was going to say. But, 
Vincent, be serious ; if you have got a chill of 
that kind " 

" See if I am not well to-morrow I Darling ! 
my heart and soul's darling I" and again he took 
her in his arms. " I must be off now." 

He went. As he rode back to Newnham he 
said, 

" If I know anything of niyself, of the nature 
of my love for her, I would not, even now, for a 
moment hesitate to give her up, if I believed 
the sacrifice would be for her happiness — if — I 
could doubt of her love for me. And yet, my 
God I does not the way I am going to act show 
that I do doubt? Do I dare put her to the 
proof?" 

Then he told himself that, as far as he himself 
was affected, he would have dared, but that he 
shrank from trying her strength, from troubling 
her peace, from risking the shipwreck of her 
new happiness. She was not strong; those 
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years of waiting and of grieving had greatly 
broken up her health, had sapped her strength. 
If some such trouble and conflict had to be over 
again, he thought they would kill her. Mr. 
Newnham was turned aside from his natural 
rectitude ; both love and fear were swaying him. 
One would have said that it would have been 
Mr. Newnham's way, unhesitatingly, unpaus- 
ingly, one-sidedly, and unphilosophically to have 
believed he saw the right, and to have done it, 
letting the consequences, such consequences as 
might, follow as they must and would. But 
passion now overmastered the mere man in 
him; he needed to call up the hero to over- 
master passion. 

Has any human being the right to judge for 
and to decide about the vital interests of another? 
A father for a child of mature years, a brother 
for a sister, a friend for a friend, a husband for 
a wife? Perhaps a husband for a wife; because 
here the interests have no right to be separate 
and separable ; and if they are so, are perhaps 
safest treated as if they were not so. Then, if 
a husband for a wife, why not Mr. Newnham 
for Viola, who just in a few days was to be his 
wife? Who, so he told himself, being con- 
sciously ready to be his wife, was indeed his 
wife, as much as if those days had passed, and 
the law already called her so. 
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" Oh 1 she loves me, she loves me 1" he cried 
to his own conscience. " I am her natural pro- 
tector, as much as if already I were her husband; 
for she loves me, she loves me 1" 

Had he not seen her appear to thrive and 
strengthen under the influence of his love and 
of her loving? Had he not watched the re- 
awakening of her interests in things that would 
not interest the unhappy? Had he not seen 
her spirits lighten and brighten day by day? 
Had he not known that she looked forward 
hopeftdly to a useful, noble, happy life at his 
side ? Each day he had left her he had been 
more satisfied for her, more rapturously happy 
in himself. And she, to-day, had surely wel- 
comed him as no true woman would welcome 
any man she did not love. And Viola was true 
among true women 1 And now what voice, that 
was not a direct voice firom heaven, could per- 
suade him that it was his duty to imperil her 
happiness and his? To throw both her and 
himself into a chaos of darkness and confusion. 
He might have known that, if this happiness 
could be so imperilled, why, then it was built 
on no safe and sure foimdation, was but a show 
and a semblance, and no real thing. But how 
many things there are in life that, looking back 
on life, we feel we " might have known," and 
that yet we did not, or would not know, till the 
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time at which the knowledge, could anything 
have availed us, was for ever gone. 

Philosophizing, speculating, Mr. Newnham 
was entirely out of his element. A quick seeing 
of the moral right and a quick doing of it, 
through the reasonable convictions of rectitude, 
was what one would have looked for from Mr. 
Newnham : was especially what Mr. Newnham 
would have expected from Mr. Newnham. But 
a strong spirit was in possession, and the aid of 
a stronger than it was needed to cast it out. 

" Nothing is yours, if what you fancy is yours 
is so held that you dare not put the tenure on 
which you hold it to the test." 

He would not hear these words. 
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CHAPTER II. 

FOUND WANTING. 

THIS is what had happened to Mr. Newnham 
to overcloud his happiness with doubt, just 
at its noon — to trouble to their depths the waters 
of a hitherto clear conscience, and to darken 
their surface with the darkness out of that cloud. 
On that last evening when he had left Viola, 
to ride, late, home to Newnham, through driv- 
ing mists of early autumn rain, he had been 
jubilant, exultant, conscious of the deepening 
tenderness of her voice and of her eyes, and 
drawing from this the happiest, most honeyed 
promise. Pretty well wet through, but all 
aglow, within and without, with happiness and 
with exercise, he went to his Hbrary on reach- 
ing home, to see if any unusual chance thought- 
fain ess of his man's, or of the housekeeper's, 
might have put him a jBire. 

" No." He smiled to himself quite pleasantly 
as he saw the black and empty grate. " One 
must have a wife if one wishes to be cared for," 
he said. 
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He rather liked to contrast the present deso- 
late discomfort with the bright warm homeliness 
that was to be. As he stood with his back to 
the fireless grate, and thought of what was to 
be, his eye fell upon letters lying on his writing- 
table. For some time he looked at them with 
unseeing eyos, and, the while, went on with his 
own thoughts ; then, still half lost in those 
thoughts, he took the letters, one by one, and 
opened them. Business letters of little import- 
ance — some of them of interest, however, be- 
cause they were connected with the happy fu- 
ture, concerned decorations and improvements 
to be made at Newnham while they (which 
meant its master and mistress) were abroad; 
others were of interest, because they had to do 
with Mr. Dalton's affairs. Unknown to every 
one, Mr. Newnham was endeavouring to buy 
Mr. Dalton out of the speculationa in which he 
was entangled, from which he was utterly help- 
less to extricate himself. His object in doing 
this being that the small income which still re- 
mained to him should remain to him, so that the 
gentle old man, once so proud, should not need 
ever to feel himself his son-in-law's pensioner. 
This part of Mr* Newnham's correspondence 
slightly annoyed him. At another time, a time 
of less happy pre-occupation, the annoyance 
would have been more than slight. Mr. Newn- 
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ham was a man of keen business instincts, and 
did not like to be imposed upon — did not like 
that people should think of him as a man -who 
could be imposed upon ; and it was clear to him 
he could not carry out this wish of his without 
being considerably imposed upon — without pay- 
ing very dear indeed for his gratification. Last 
of all he took up a letter written on thin foreign 
letter-paper, but bearing no foreign post-mark. 
He looked at it with curiosity, with a certain 
sort of foreboding, and of aversion. By degrees 
he recognized the hand, though it was changed 
from what be had formerly known it. When 
he had recognized that, he tore the letter open. 
There fell out of it, to his feet, a letter addressed 
to Viola. Mr. Newnham picked up Viola's let- 
ter ; he held it clutched in his closed fist as, go- 
ing to the table, drawing the lamp close, for his 
eyes seemed dim, he read what was addressed 
to himself. 

He read it. Having read it, he looked up 
into a changed world. The fireless chill and 
desolation of the room were no longer plea- 
sant, as throwing into cheery and warm relief a 
picture of his future. Hope and happiness, and 
ease of heart and soul, a qmet conscience, a 
certain amount, even, of self-approbation, had 
all been his ten minutes since : would they never 
all be his again I Now there was fear, mistrust, 
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perplexity— these folly recognized. Hovering 
in the air something far worse. Something of 
which the dark wings already coldly oversha- 
dowed his soul, fanned him with blasts of utter 
loss, ruin of all happiness, despair. 

The letter touched him, too. His was not a 
hard heart. Lionel Beverley^had been his fiiend, 
and had always trusted him — ^had put more 
trust in him than one man in a thousand will 
put in another : was now putting more trust in 
him than one man in a thousand would put in 
another. And this letter was as the wail of a 
despairing remorseftd spirit, questioning if the 
gates of Paradise are wholly closed against it. 

The letter was an appeal for news of Viola. 
It was dated from the island, and had been 
written many months since. 

" I write to you, Newnham, and not direct to 
her, entrusting myself to you, instead of trying 
to reach straight to her, in case she should be, 
even now, your wife. In which event, God 
knows, I would not trouble her. Knowing, as I 
do, your worth, and the unselfishness of your 
long devotion ; knowing my own real worth- 
lessuess, and apparent absence of truth and faith, 
I cannot blame her if she is now your wife." 
(" Blame her 1 Indeed I should say not," was 
Mr. Newnham's comment. "What slightest 
suspicion of blame-worthiness is there about my 
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Viola ?") — " And yet, through all, in spite of all, 
I have a hope, a faith, that she is mine still, as 
I am hers. I am impelled, at the last moment, 
before the going out of the mail, to write to her 
as I have written ; it is an entirely unpremedi- 
tated act ! I am impelled to do this, before I 
know how things will end for me, merely plead- 
ing to her to wait — a little longer. 

" It is only quite lately that I have learnt to 
know all the fiendish work of the serpent who 
crept into my bosom against my will. Indeed I 
suspect I don't yet know all her treachery. But 
I must be silent about her. Good God ! if I 
could put her out of my past, as I will put her 
out of my future I I write in such haste I hardly 
know what I say. I must know the truth about 
my true Viola. If she is fi-ee I will be free ; if it 
cost me the last penny I have earned, the last 
drop of my blood, I will be free, even if only to 
come and die a beggar at Viola's feet. I know 
that for more than I have sinned against her I 
could win her forgiveness. Dying at her feet, 
her love would make me live again. Any way, 
I am coming home, but not quite yet. If she is 
free she will write to me ; there will be time for 
one letter first. If she is not free, if she is your 
wife, burn the letter I have written to her, and 
take my word that I will not come near her to 
trouble her." 
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Mr. Newnham spent the night in his library 
with that letter of Lionel's lying before him. 
Sometimes he moved to and fro, sometimes 
stood for half an hour at a time motionless, the 
chill of his damp clothes, and of his dying hap- 
piness, creeping into the marrow of his bones. 
That " If she is still free, I wUl be free." What 
did that mean ? Would he murder Caspian ? If 
so, should Viola marry a murderer? Would he 
divorce Caspian ? If so, should Viola, his pure 
Viola, be married to a man who had gone through 
the mud, the exposure, the infamy, needed for 
such a step. Should he relinquish his fair bride, 
and with her every happy hope of his life, to a 
man so mudded and sullied, so soiled. 

« If she is still free." 

Viola was not free I She was his, his wife, in 
all but the name, for she loved him, she loved 
him, she loved him ! Well, and if she loved him, 
of what was he afraid? If she loved him, Vin- 
cent, jBirst and best, what had he to fear ? Why 
this despair ? 

" In the name of all you hold sacred, in any 
event but that of Viola's being already a wife 
(whether yours or some other man's), see the en- 
closed safe in her hands." 

He imagined, for a moment, that he w^ould do 
this. He tried to imagine what would happen 
if he did this. Might he not, by doing this, be 
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80 glorified in her eyes that the light of his 
splendid self-sacrifice, or of his sublimed faith in 
her, should blind her to all else t Deafen her to 
any pleading of that letter I Keep the door of 
her heart closed against softening memories of 
the past ? 

No, no, no 1 He looked at the letter he held 
in his hand, and he believed it would be a talis- 
man, a spell of bewitchment, to win her back to 
her old love, heart and soul, for ever and ever. 
If he, in the midst of his own misery, could be 
touched to sorrow for Lionel, by Lionel's letter 
to him, what must not Lionel's pleading to the 
woman who had so loved him, be able to ejBfect. 
And — it could not be for her happiness that she 
should be so won back. So he dared swear to 
his own heart that he believed. Lionel asked her 
to wait — for what I The law's delays while he 
tried to put away his wife I Good heavens I as 
if she had not in her life had enough of waiting. 
And of course his notion of Viola, his Viola, as 
he had, at last, learnt to think her, waiting to 
marry a divorced man, was repugnant, abhorrent 
to Mr. Newnham. 

He would not allow himself to believe in 
Lionel; in any constancy, any sincerity, any 
purity of heart or life remaining. He tried to see 
in his writing now a proof of the most repulsive 
selfishness. He had heard wild reports and ru- 
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mours about Lionel ; he chose, at this moment, 
to believe them all, even the worst. Should he 
run the chance that his fair, pure Viola, who 
now loved him, Vincent, with such a quiet, 
happy, home-like love, should be swept into the 
storm and hurricane, and made to breathe the 
hot volcanic blasts of Lionel's life ? Should take 
her hand from his, Vincent's, which, though 
rough and unworthy enough, heaven knew, was 
clean, and put it into Lionel's polluted, perhaps, 
even, blood-stained I 

What was this Lionel, that he should ruin all 
the long-waited for and hardly-won hope and 
happiness of another man's life I Was nothing 
due to him, Vincent Newnham? Did he owe 
nothing to himself? Had he any right to throw 
his own life away ? If it were for Viola's hap- 
piness I If it were for Viola's happiness. But 
was he, Vincent Newnham, bom into the world 
with no claim for a life of his own, no happiness 
of his own ? Was he always to set his own 
heart under another's feet ? 

That night was passed in a to and fro of more 
passionate feeling than Mr. Newnham had ever 
yet been roused to and racked by. All the next 
day, different spirits fought ^thin him, and 
neither was quite vanquisher. But by next 
morning he believed himself^ the heroic element 
in him, to be the conqueror. He wrote to 
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Viola, enclosing to her Lionel's letter ; but then 
he told himself that was a coward's act — ^he 
would see her, he would speak, face to face, 
what he had to say. He went to Viola. Feel- 
ing her lips against his lips, her arm thrown 
round his neck, he broke down. Returning 
from her, he wrote to Lionel — an honest letter ; 
and its honesty soothed his conscience. Honesty 
was safe, too, for he should have been married 
to Viola some weeks before it could be possible 
to Lionel to act upon that letter. He said, 
"Your letter, Beverley, came into my hands 
just six days before the day appointed for nay 
marriage with Viola. Possibly I am a coward, 
but I have wrestled with my soul, and I cannot 
trouble her peace, giving her your letter — ^I 
cannot. She loves me, she is serene, content, at 
rest, after long years. I cannot trouble her 
peace. It will be easy to you to say, ' Either 
she loves you or me. Let her know the truth, 
and choose between us. If, indeed, she loves 
you, she is yours still ; if not, what have you 
lost that was yours V I cannot resolve to stand 
this test. I cannot I I am weak ; I am a 
coward. You will be angry, you will be con- 
temptuous ; but, God help me, I can do no 
other 1 How can I think of my wife — I have so 
looked upon her since I had her promise — as be- 
coming yours ? Even if you are free to have a 
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wife, what are you that you should claim this 
fair, pure, true woman as wife ? You ask her 
to wait. Good Heavens! she has waited the 
best years of her life — almost worn out life in 
waiting ! For what should she wait no w ? To 
see if it is possible you can, one way or another, 
get free to marry her 1" 

So he wrote — the honesty of this letter soothed 
him. 

If, even at the last, Viola had seemed tremu- 
lous, doubtfal, afraid, then — or so he thought — 
he might, even at the very last, have told her 
of that letter ; but, fair, calm, beautiful with a 
sort of dream-beauty, with a holy light of loving 
trust in her sweet eyes, the bride was worthy 
of the exquisite September morning, the morn- 
ing of the bride. The day came and went, and 
Viola Dalton was Viola Newnham ! 

It was Rosalie who was tremulous, half doubt- 
ful, half afraid ; Rosalie who thought much of 
Lionel. She had so often pictured to herself 
the time when she should see Viola and Lionel 
stand in the light of the great window, before 
the altar, in the dear little old church — that to 
see this picture, which had been for years so 
present to her mind, to see the whole scene just 
as she had fancied it, only a different bride- 
groom, troubled her, with a curious sort of 
trouble. 
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There were a few, a very few spectators in 
the church. 

'* One would, or, at least, I would, bet largely 
on the chances of happiness for both parties in 
such a marriage as this I" remarked one of these 
few spectators. " It is not a marriage of youth- 
fiil passion, made in haste to be repented of at 
leisure ; nor is it a marriage of interest or con- 
venience, but one of matured affection, mutual 
esteem, calm hope of a happy, active, useful life." 

A younger voice repeated those last words 
somewhat mockingly, adding, 

"In the bride's face I should have &ncied 
that I could read something more than what 
you have enumerated could quite satisfy — capa- 
bilities for something different, more ideal ; as- 
pirations with which that very excellent Mr. 
Newnham could not sympathise ; a tendency to 
go into what he would call extremes. As to 
Mr. Newnham himself, he does not look as I 
should have expected him to look on the happy 
occasion — ^he looks wanting in self-conJBidence ; 
nervous, as if he half expected hostile interpo- 
sition." 

" Excuse a man for being a trifle nervous at 
such a crisis of his fate. As for the bride's fair 
face, what you fancy expressed in it is, maybe, 
but inherited expression: an expression left by 
the character of her grandmother, possibly, ac- 
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cording to the theory of our first modern novel* 
ist ; or, perchance it is the impression left there 
by some passion that suffered itself out in her 
early youth." 

"Under thirty, a woman can hardly safely 
conclude herself to have done with passion." 

" Miss Dalton is» I fancy, close upon, if not 
past thirty." 

" She looks five-and-twenty— 'not more." 

" She is, I know, ten years older than thsrt 
most lovely sister of hers ; and she is no child." 

" As for the bridegroom, what a fine-looking 
fellow he is, so honest, so hearty, so wholesome<- 
looking, so kindly ; and yet, I should say, a 
man who, with the best intentions, would drive 
his wife nearly mad if she were of a type not to 
sympathise with him, or to need sympathies he 
could not give, as Miss Dalton's grandmother 
would have done." 
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CHAPTER III. 

LEAVING HOME. 

T7I0LA, "when it came to the last, was fiighten- 
T ed to find the rending agony — the phrase 
is not too strong — caused her by the thought o£ 
leaving Orchardleigh, never to return to it as to 
her home. Did all brides feel this, or anything 
like this, she wondered? Not young girl-brides, 
she thought. She was not young, and she had 
always loved Orchardleigh with passion. She 
was forced, as far as possible, to put all thought 
of all kinds away from her, and all feeling. 
What was the use of much thinking, now, at 
the last; had she not thought, and thought, and 
thought, while it was yet time, but now the 
time for any thought that implied doubt or hesi- 
tation was past. When Rosie came softly creep- 
ing into her room in the night — ^the night before 
the wedding — saying, "I can't sleep, Viola. 
I see you are not sleeping — ^may I stay with 
youf Viola felt obliged to refuse her. 

" If you stay, darling child, we shall speak of 
things — and I am forced to hold myself in, to 
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be as quiet as I can. I am not very strong 
now, you know, Rosie, dearest, getting old, I 
think, and if I once give way You under- 
stand, and for papa's sake it is so important that 
we should all be very quiet to-morrow." 

Rosie did not remonstrate, she kissed her 
sister in her softly passionate manner; said,«l 
can't sleep, Viola, so if you think of anything 
you want to say to me, darling, call me and I 
will come," and went away. 

Rosie went away sighing, why she could not 
tell, and thinking— 

" Oh I if only it had been Lionel ! How 
diflferent it would all be I How happy I should 
be!" 

The happy agitation of the wedding-day — he 
was the happiest person of them all — shook Mr. 
Dalton greatly. The parting from Viola, though, 
according to their plans, it was only for a couple 
of weeks, though it was under such happy con- 
ditions, and with the prospect of such a delight- 
ful afterwards, tried him extremely. Viola left 
him with a sadly anxious heart. She almost 
pleaded "to stay a day or two in the neighbour- 
hood ; but the pleading rising in her heart did 
not pass her lips — she felt as if it must not, as 
if she would be most selfishly exacting to ask 
now — any more. She must leave off asking, 
receiving; must grant and give, 
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• As long as it was possible to see anything of 
Orchardleigh, Viola leant from the csirriage win* 
dow. As long as it was possible to see any* 
thing of the carriage, the grey-haired, bent old 
man, supported on one side by the slight, muslin* 
robed, white-veiled figure of the lovely ilosie, 
on the other by the servant Nancy, while John 
stood near, close behind, remained at the gate. 
It was one of those exquisite September days, 
when the world seems transfigured, held in 
some dreamnspell. The sunshine of the after- 
noon, as Viola looked back upon the place, 
seemed something more than, and different from, 
mere earthly sunshine ; a flood of broad, dear, 
pure, mellow light, glorifying everything. Or- 
chardleigh, as if to quicken Viola's regrets, was 
looking its very loveliest, an enchanted glamonr 
was over everything belonging to it, its qneer 
old roofc and quaint chimneys, its Kchened eaves 
and heavy-browed gleaming windows (looking 
like kind eyes glancing out from under stern 
over-hanging brows), its masses of climbing 
roses and vines, its nestling orchards and rich 
orchard-grass, the great meadow and the old 
barns, the meadow-gate, with its overhanging 
ash and near group of majestic old walnuts, the 
tall, rook-inhabited elms in the lanes about it, 
every bank and blade of grass ; all seemed to 
blend to a mellow harmony, and yet to stand 
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in a clear distinctness of beauty. And over all 
there was a pathos^ a something that made Viola 
feel as if, never before, and never again, over 
any earthly scene, would there be that same 
touching beauty. 

And Viola's heart climg to her home, the home 
of her youth, of her youthful happy love and 
life, and the hands of her spirit stretched back 
towards it, and almost compelled her physical 
hands to do likewise; and there settled down on 
her a heavy sickness of dread and apprehension. 
In all the beauty of the scene there seemed to 
her to be appeal— an inimitable, unutterable, 
sorrowing sadness of appeal. Her spirit was 
stirred within her, her heart was troubled, and 
her soul afraid. She felt as if she had been held 
in a dream, and, in that dream, had taken the 
irrevocable step, as if the dream-mists were be- 
ginning to stir and clear, and to let the truth 
of what it was she had done through to her. 
She was startled to find herself recoiling in 
spirit from her husband's passionate grasp of 
her hand, from his passionate voice and face, 
as he exclaimed — 

" Mine, and only mine, at last — all well overl" 

It horrified her to find that she kept thinking 

of Lionel. It was as if he called to her. You 

see Viola's was not now a quite sound and 

healthy mind and life. She was subject to 
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morbid mental action and reaction. The sup- 
pressed excitement of the Jast few days was 
telling upon her; she felt as if the skin had 
been scraped afresh off old wounds. 

" Oh I my God I what have I done f " she 
cried in her soul. 

All this within a few minutes. They were, 
out of sight of Orchardleigh then, and would 
soon pass in sight of Newnham. Mr. Newnham 
was looking towards his own place. 

"The old things left behind now, I want 
your attention for the new, Viola," he said^ 
turning to her with a smile ; then he questioned 
her, asking, whether the old porch should be 
left as it was ? — exactly where she would wish 
the new conservatory ? and so on. 

And Viola looked, and smiled, and answered, 

" I am always for leaving old things as they 
are, Vincent : old houses, old trees, old gardens. 
I should certainly let the porch alone. It seems 
to me the best thing about the house. As to a 
new conservatory, the old ones have been so 
good to me so long, I don't think I could care 
for a new one." 

As she answered this, she was saying to her- 
self—" Yes, the old things are left behind. I 
will steadily set my face towards the new — my 
face and my heart also." 

"You don't like Newnham, Viola f 
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" I don't love it yet as I love Orchardleigh. 
It is hard, and large, and grand, compared with 
Orchardleigh, which is so homely and so cozy." 
And Viola, looking at the stately, substantial, 
unattractive mansion, gave a little involuntary 
shudder. 

Later in the day — they were then travelling 
by rail to Dover, and they were alone — ^Viola 
said, 

" Vincent, there is a painful spell upon me — 
try to break it for me." 

He waited for her to go on : she did not im- 
thediately. She seemed to struggle a little 
with herself; then she said, in the most sup- 
pressed voice — 

"I keep thinking of Lionel." As she said 
that name — said it, perhaps, more softly than 
she knew — a flush crossed Mr. Newnham's fore- 
head. "Not thinking of him," she went on, 
" as if he were alive, but as if he were dead, 
and from some other world kept bidding me 
good-bye. There, now I have spoken, I don't 
doubt it will be different. Don't look so shock- 
ed, so pained, or I shall feel that it was terribly 
selfish of me to tell you. It was out of my im- 
mense trust in you that I spoke — ^my knowledge 
how lovingly you interpret me — my certain- 
ty that you wouldn't misunderstand me." 
Then she went on, with an intense earnestness, 
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taking one of his hands in both of hers — ** Vin- 
cent, whatever happens— whatever pain or sor- 
row come to us — some time, of course, pain and 
sorrow will come, even to us," — ^that smile with 
which she said " even to us," was a wonderful 
one : what it meant, who could have told I — 
certainly not Viola herself, and, even more cer- 
tainly, not her husband,—*' let us always, I beg 
of you, be true with each other : let us have no 
secrets, no concealments — ^you from me, or I 
from you. Absolute truth will be our safety." 

Poor Mr. Newnham writhed at her words. 

" My dear girl, what special dangers do yon 
apprehend? You are over-tired and over- 
wrought, Viola, and inclined to be fanciftd." 

Something in Mr. Newnham's tone, as he 
said this, made Viola feel already the new rela- 
tionship in which they now stood to each other. 
She felt hurt, without knowing why, pushed 
back ; it was soon to be made to feel this — soon 
to be made to feel herself spoken to as by a 
superior to an inferior ; soon to hear that word, 
which probably in the future she might hear 
often enough, that word ^ fanciftd," applied to 
her mood. She had, she thought, over-tried 
her husband by tiiat foolish mention of her 
foolish — ^worse than foolish — ^thoughts of Lionel. 
She did not blame him, but she was disappoint- 
ed, pained. 
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Viola leant back in a corner of the carriage, 
and feigned to sleep, glad of the darkness that 
hid the tears, bitter tears, that welled up and 
overflowed — ^tears she did not herself under- 
stand, and that certainly her husband wonld 
not have understood. They were, perhaps, 
tears of woumded pride, as well as wounded 
feeling, but they were bitter. 

The fact was that those words of poor Viola's 
had touched Mr. Newnham on a sore place. 
Already the burden of that concealment galled 
him. Lionel's letter to himself the superscrip- 
tion of Lionel's letter to Viola— these things 
were constantly before his eyes. 

While Viola shed tears, and feigned sleep, 
her husband was lost in painful thought and 
apprehension. If, at any time, by any accident, 
Viola should learn, not from himself or ifi at 
some time of feverish illness, she should learn 
involuntaryly from himself of this letter held 
back from her — a letter that might have 
changed all her life— a letter the withholding 
of which showed the weakness of his faith in 
what alone could have justified him in letting 
her make herself his wife in ignorance of it — ^if, 
at any time, and especially if not by any volun- 
tary confession of his, she should learn this act 
of his, what would she think of him ? Would 
she be able to forgive him ? 
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Mr. Newnham resolved, or believed that he 
resolved, that to guard himself against such 
accident, he would, at some time — ^it might be 
weeks, or months, or years hence — some time 
when he felt specially sure of his wife's entire 
love ; some time when he felt specially sure of 
the indivisibiUty of their interests— tell her the 
whole story ; and so, afterwards (as he never 
should before), Kve fearless of all shocks and 
accidents of life that might make unseasonable 
disclosures. And yet to do this would be into- 
lerably — ^all but intolerably — ^painful. Mr, Newn- 
ham, devoted, reverent, unselfish lover as he 
had been, had his own views, and pretty strict 
and stem, and very old-fashioned views, of the 
duties and mutual relationships of husband and 
wife. That a husband should confess to a wife, 
ask forgiveness of a wife, was hardly consistent 
with these views. 

The more Mr. Newnham exercised himself 
in thought, the more he realized what he 
had done, the more he regretted what he had 
done — ^the more unworthy, both of him and 
of Viola, the more foolish, he felt the course he 
had taken to have been. If, indeed, Viola loved 
him, what difference could that letter have 
made — that wild appeal of a man become utterly- 
unworthy of her, and who could only reach her 
by crime — for as such Mr. Newnham regarded 
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divorce. If Viola did not love him, Vincent 
Newnham, why, then, the rousing of her nature 
to this knowledge in time was the best thing 
that could have happened for either of them. 
Better for them both to live always lonely, than 
to come together and still feel lonely. To come 
together only to feel always a something, a 
spectre, a shadow, between. He was not a man 
to be satisfied with appearances, with the forms 
and shows of love ; he wanted all of Viola, as 
far as he could understand her — the love of her 
heart and her soul and of her very life. And 
from the chance of proving if indeed these could 
be his, he had turned aside I Not daring to 
stand the proof. 

And yet Mr. Newnham, even while having all 
this, and more, pass through his mind, knew 
that in all probability, if things were to do again, 
he should only be able to do as he had done« 
Knowing this, it became necessary to him to 
justify himself to himself: to try and persuade 
himself that he might take a high tone ; to try 
and believe in his right to protect Viola against 
herself — ^against bewildering memories and de- 
ceitful imaginations. 

Viola would have noticed, more than she did 
notice, the want of happy ease and radiant con- 
tent in her husband, and his constant restless 
watchfrilness of her, had she not been a good 
deal pre-occupied. 
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^^ I cannot shake off the idea that papa is ill 
—that something painful is going to happen at 
Orchardleigh," she said to her husband ^when 
they had been three or four days in Paris. She 
recalled many slight signs and symptoms of 
change in his state : she could hardly keep her^ 
self from pleading that they should return. 

"I will telegraph to Orchardleigh, if you think 
I can do so safely — I mean without risk of 
bringing about some of the evil you fear by 
alarming your father." 

" It is very good of you to be so patient with 
my fancies, Vincent ; I will try and make it up 
to you," Viola answered with soft sweet humil- 
ity. 

" Try to take it as a natural thing that your 
husband should be good to you and patient 
with your fancies, Viola, and do not always talk, 
to me of repayment, and of making it up. Don't 
be so grateful 1" 

" It is hardly possible I should not feel con- 
scious of a great debt of gratitude." 

" You would not if you loved me more." 

" I am going to love you more and more and 
more," she said sweetly, but the tears had rushed 
to her eyes at the tone he had used. Already 
she was perplexed, disappointed: the man she 
had married seemed so different from the man. 
•^ho had been her lover. It cost her a great 
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effort to speat sweetly then. She was intensely 
weary, weary in mind and body, especially the 
former. They had been passing the last two 
days chiefly in the Louvre. Mr. Newnham had 
been conscientiously " doing " the whole collec- 
tion — of course liking his wife to be always at 
his side ; he had pronounced his judgment upon 
most of the pictures — ^his remarks were so en- 
tirely those of a man who understood nothing 
of what he saw, in any sense below the super- 
ficial surface, that Viola had been conscious, be- 
fore half her penance was over, of a bewilder- 
ment of aching weariness, and, alas I conscious, 
too, that she had not been able to keep remem- 
bering one or two picture-seeings with Lionel 
in London, when his few suggestive words had 
been enough to bring out before her all the 
quality and all the meaning of such pictures as 
had either — so that the picture, or at least the 
better part of it, came to her from him. By 
what strange perversity, she had asked herself, 
was it that now, since she thought that to think 
of Lionel was almost, if not quite, crime, Lionel 
was more present to her imagination than he 
had been for years ? 

She felt as if this question, asked inwardly, 
was answered outwardly, with a terrible start- 
ling distinctness, when, as they were driving 
back to the hotel, there flashed on her from the 
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window of a faet-driven cab a face that was 
Lionel's, and yet not Lionel's (so it seenQed to 
Viola), changed as to the flesh from Lionel's, 
aged and worn, and the glory of it darkened ; 
but yet, from which had looked forth Lionel's 
self. Bis eyes did not seem to meet hers. She 
started and shivered perceptibly ; her hand was 
in her husband's — ^he had put his on hers as 
they got into their carriage, saying, "I have 
kept you too long — ^you look sadly tired." And 
she had clasped his hand with a clasp that was 
one of penitence, penitence of that lassitude. 
Now, when he turned quickly on her and asked 
what was the matter, she had not the courage 
to pain him by telling the truth. She said she 
had shivered,, being cold, only cold with tired- 
ness, which would soon pass off. 

" I don't think Paris suits you, or you wouldn't 
so soon be so exceedingly tired." 

" I don't thiak it does." 

"We will go on to-morrow, if you like. 
About the telegram — shall I send it?" he asked, 
after there had been a few moments of silence. 

" Perhaps we shall have letters this evening 
that will set me at ease." 

They got no such letters ; but, quite late on 
the next day, they got a telegraphic message, 
begging them to return to England, to Orchard- 
leigh, instantly, as Mr. Dalton was very ill. 
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Now, in reality of trouble, Viola felt not only 
all the goodness and tenderness of her husband, 
but the practical value of his right-handed 
ability for management ; he thought of every- 
thing, did everything, so arranged that they 
lost no five minutes unnecessarily in travelling 
home, and that she had no one fatigue or dis- 
comfort which money or most minute fore- 
thought could spare her. A thousand times she 
was on the point of saying, " How good, how 
very good you are to me I" but she checked her^ 
self, remembering that he had reproved her for 
this expression, that it pained him. But she 
rewarded him a thousand-fold, he thought, he 
felt, by seeming to find comfort in holding his 
hand, in resting her head against his shoulder, 
in having his arm round her, in looking up into 
his face when she woke at dawn, cold and sick 
and ill, from a short sleep; as they were flying 
from London westward. He was so wise as to 
attempt no spoken consolation, to say nothing 
of hope; only to do all that money and care 
and effort could do to get her quickly home. 
He saw in a moment, when they dashed up to 
the door at Orchardleigh, how it was. He half- 
lifted Viola from the carriage, and left her in 
Kosalie's arms. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TOO LATE I 

T\HEY reached Orchardleigh too late. Mr. Dal- 
ton had died the night before; and yet 
they reached it almost too soon, arriving sooner, 
by many hours, than any calculation made there 
had made it seem possible they should arrive. 
For Viola there remained of her father only a 
placid, dead face, that would never again give 
her back loving look for loving look — a face so 
placid, of which all careful lines were so re- 
laxed, that, in spite of silvered hair, youth 
seemed to have come back to it — only a cold, 
unanswering hand for her to press, a hand 
would never clasp hers * again ; only cold, un- 
answering lips to kiss, lips would never kiss 
hers again. At her vehement entreaty, Viola 
had been allowed, on the first evening of her 
return, to go alone to her father. She turned 
the key in the door, locking herself into hia 
room. For a long time she sat beside him, tear- 
less, feeling at her heart a cold despair. It 
was a bitter blow — a dull, dead, blank ending 
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to SO much bright hope. lostead of resigning 
itself as to natural and inevitable loss, her heart 
rebelled within her. She seemed to see, stretching 
away before her, a future of black nothingness. 
Perhaps now, she first recognized, what she 
had before only at times and feebly suspected, 
how far in her decision to marry Mr. Newnham 
she had been influenced by her hopes and dreams 
for her father. And so ended all these hopes and 
dreams ; and so, it now seemed for her, all light 
died out of life. It was almost new life, almost 
youth, power of body and of mind that Viola 
had dreamt of winning back for her father. 
Power of mind, ability to use his brain, things 
dearer to him than life, she had dared hope 
might return to him when all the conditions of 
his life were favourable, and the air he breathed 
should be to him an elixir of life. In the old 
times how often had he said, " ff only I could 
finish my work, I should die happy!" And 
Viola's extravagance of hope had even included 
the realizing of this aspiration. And now, 
there he lay ! Could she, looking on his placid 
face, doubt that it was wdl with him ? That 
he had died happy ? The haunting idea of those 
Ifi^riously-accumulated masses of manuscript, 
the fiiiit of fifteen, perhaps nearer twenty years 
of thought and of deep scientific research, lying 
useless and idle, did not torment him now. The 
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work was dead, as he was, iiseless for the pur- 
poses of this world as he was, yet he took it 
with him, he took with him the disciplined spirit 
that haviug worked in patience, had then learnt 
the harder lesson, to be patient of inability to 
work. Life had taught him both to labour and 
to wait. No doubt his life-work had fulfilled 
itseli^ though so differently from anything he 
had hoped and planned. Oh I that it was well 
with him Viola could not doubt — ^but with her ? 
Had she not paid her price and been cheated of 
her reward? And should not all who pay such 
price be cheated of reward? Or, rather, is not 
such price always paid in coin so false that it 
deserves no reward? Viola started inwardly, 
and inwardly shrank to find so terrible a thought 
occurring to her, to find her grief so hard, so 
bitter, so repining; to find her conscience so 
terribly accusing her. 

Above her breath Viola cried, " No, no, no ! I 
married my husband because I beUeved I loved 
him. Nothing could have made me marry him 
if I had not believed I loved him 1" 

She tried to follow this up by saying — " And 
I do love him !" but thoughts, perhaps rathei^ a 
consciousness, rose in her that forbade these 
words. She changed them for " And I will love 
him I" As if love the great " lord of all " could 
be treated as a servant, to be at one's nod and 
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beck, to come or to go at will 1 Even as she 
said those words, even while she sat there alone 
by her dead father, the thought of one who was 
neither father nor husband, and the phantom of 
whose face lately-seen had made her heart 
swell and burn within her, flashed blindingly 
across her mind. 

" My God, help me 1" was the outcry of a great 
agony of alarm as that flash (of which she might 
have thought as of light from hell, had it not 
seemed to come from Lionel's face I) lighted up 
and revealed to her a troubled sea of fathomless 
anguish, and horror, and wrong, Was she then, 
indeed, not merely a woman who did not love 
her husband, with that first and best of all love, 
which alone sufiices from a wife to a husband ; 
but a woman who, having a husband, loved a 
man who was not her husband ? A man, too, 
who was another woman's husband 1 

" My God, help me 1" 

She forgot herself, and this time, she cried 
that cry out aloud. It was by this time — for 
she had been already long in that room — the 
dust side of twilight, and the cry rang sharply 
through the twilight silence, seemed to strike 
against the walls, and strike back on her. She 
listened, startled, lest any movement in the 
house should tell her that any one had heard 
her cry. 
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The house was as quiet as an empty house ; 
or as the grave. She was alone with the dead ; 
she might strive and cry, there was none to 
hear. None to hear I Not even that &ther who, 
from her childhood, had been so quick to hear 
her cry of trouble. And now there had come 
upon her a trouble, like no other trouble, a trou- 
ble that wrung from her very soul a cry for help, 
and he did not stir or speak ; not lift a finger, or 
quiver an eyelid. Deep, deep indeed must be 
the peace of death, a sleep no dream troubles, 
through which not even pierces the cry of sor- 
row and pain from the beloved. Well, one day 
it would be hers, unto all is an appointed time. 
Presently a nervous terror seized her ; it seem- 
ed to her almost as if her dead father did stir, 
might, in another moment, speak. She rushed 
to the door, more with a fear that she herself 
was going mad, than with any other terror ; but 
she controlled herself immediately, and came 
back to the bed-side. 

She bent her face down to the placid face ; so 
white through the gathering dusk. She spoke 
softly. 

"Father, you rest well. More and better 
than I could have done for you, God has done 
for you. You rest well, but, somewhere, I think 
you know the trouble of your child. Ask for 
her, from where you are, that help may be hers, 
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and strength, strength to stand and to with- 
stand even in the hour of supreme temptation." 

Viola knelt down by the bed-side, her cheek 
resting on the cold hand. Did she think she 
was drinking the bitterest of the bitterness of 
her cup ? It was not so, she was doing little 
more than breathing on, and breaking the bub- 
bles on its brim. 

For a sweet woman, a gentle, soft-eyed, soft- 
voiced woman, one of those women in whom 
one does not look for pride, Viola was, perhaps, 
proud. To call the thing I mean in her pride, 
self-sufficiency, self-complacency, is, perhaps, to 
call it by names too harsh, and yet, perhaps, it 
was enough like these to demand that she 
should be baptized as with a baptism of fire, if 
she was to reach any ideal standard of charity 
andofhumiUty. 

There were points at which Viola, unconsci- 
ously, believed herself unassailable ; regions of 
temptation which she, unconsciously, considered 
it impossible that she should enter ; there were 
depths of sorrowful sinftdness into which, by no 
effort of imagination, could she realize it to be 
possible that she should plimge. Perhaps we 
all need to learn, if we are to attain to a fulness 
of tolerant charity for sinners (not for sin, but 
for sinners), that there is hardly a sin to which 
we have a safe right to say — " to me you are 
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impossible I" I don't for a moment mean to say 
that we are all alike prone to like sin. There 
are differences as between angel and devil ; but 
I think that in all natures exist, in different pro- 
portions, the possibilities of all humanity ; that 
it is the greater freedom from circumstances of 
temptation, or the fuller presence of the grace 
of God to aid us to resist temptation, not the 
impossibility of such a sin to such a nature, that 
enables some to escape untempted, some to re- 
sist temptation, while others are tempted and 
fall. If a woman believes herself (as, perhaps, 
unconsciously, Viola believed herself) born pure, 
so that temptation to sin would pass her by, in 
however anguished a manner she might suffer, 
that woman, probably, needs to be scorched in 
a fiery trial of temptation, from which her soul 
hardly escapes unscathed, before she can suffer 
and sorrow with falness of charity and humil- 
ity, for those who suffer and sin. 

Viola to-day went through anguish and 
miserable self-torment, but she did not sound 
the depths. She realized that she was fallen 
far short of any high standard, but she did not 
realize how far there was the possibiUty that 
she might yet fall. She knelt there by her dead 
father, feeling crushed and humiliated, but she 
would have to bow her gentle head lower still. 
That she should ever, even in thought, fail from 
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outward, common, world-recognized duty to her 

husband, such poor duty as can be paid where 

the love of love is withheld ; that she should 

ever, even in thought, fall into error, such error 

as all the common world of common people 

would recognize as error, through the power of 

that love of love given where it should have 

been withheld — ^these things did not appear to 

Viola as possibilities. Would she have to learn 

to think of them as such I She, Viola I Had 

she, unconsciously, believed herself to be one of 

those gifted 

..." by God's gift of a purity of soul 
That will not take pollution, ermine-like 
Armed from dishonour by its own soft snow?*' 

Would she, if so, have to unlearn this belief, to 
wash it out in a penitent's tears I 

Viola, with a stifling sense of want of air, 
presently went to the window; throwing it open, 
she leant out. It was, it has been said, the 
dusk side of twilight. Some one, some man, 
was moving along the terraced garden-path 
that skirted the orchard. At first Viola thought 
it was her husband. At the noise made by the 
opening of the casement the figure paused ; the 
face, turned towards her, and which, through 
the twilight, showed very pale, was uplifted, 
the hat raised, as if in farewell. Before she 
could remember how things were with her, 
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where she was, and who, she had stretched out 
her clasped hands towards that uplifted fece 
with the cry, " Lionel !" It was a passionate 
ringing cry. He might not before have been 
really conscions of her, probably that farewell 
was to the honse and to the idea of her, but 
that cry pierced to him. He paused, seemed to 
hesitate, then, turned off the path, plunging 
into the orchard, leaving the house as quickly 
as far behind him as possible. 

The sound of her own voice had recalled her 
to herself; for an instant she turned to look 
back into the room, almost with the feeling of 
looking for the woman who had uttered that 
cry ; then, looking out again, she saw no one — 
in that moment he had disappeared. She got 
back to the bedside, as for protection. She 
sank down there, the dusk thickened to dark- 
ness, and she had no power to move. That 
this was, or could be, Lionel in the flesh, was 
not a thought that occurred to her. Faintness 
increased upon her till she altogether swooned. 
And no wonder, for the body was no less 
strained and exhausted than the mind. And 
that last shock alone might have been enough. 
Mr. Newnham was away from the house on 
business, and so was Nancy, the sad business of 
the time, or she would not nave been left alone 
so long. Poor little Kosalie, much worn out, 
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was supposed to be asleep. No one came near 
the room till Mr. Newnham, on his return, find- 
ing Viola still locked in there, getting no an- 
swer to his calls upon her, lost no time in forc- 
ing the lock. They found her lying in a help- 
less heap by the bedside. But she soon revived. 

" She must not come here again," Mr. Newn- 
ham said sternly to the frightened faces round 
him, Nancy's and old John's. Rosalie was help- 
ing him to lift her sister. 

"Ohl yes, Vincent, once more. It was 
not ^" 

She stopped, and shuddered convulsively, as 
she remembered. 

" I forbid it I" he answered her, in a voice so 
new in him, that Rosalie looked into his face in- 
quiringly. " She will kill herself," he answered 
to Rosalie's look. 

By-and-by, when Viola was in bed, and sleep- 
ing the sleep of utter exhaustion, Rosalie and 
Mr. Newnham were for a short time alone. Mr. 
Newnham was sitting by the fire, looking into 
it moodily, his head leaning on his hand. Rosa- 
lie had been resting on the sofa, watching him. 
Presently she got up and came to his side ; she 
took a low seat close to him, and touched his 
hand. At that touch he started, and asked, 
" What is it ?" He spoke as if already he knew 
something of what " it " was, and was displeased 
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at it, or as if he was irritated at the interrup- 
tion of his thoughts. 

" Is it right, are you sure it is right, not to 
tell her ?" Rosie asked, in a suppressed voice, 
with an anxious face. " Even if it is right, is 
it safest, is it best ? Wouldn't it be better that 
she should know all we know! If she learnt it 
by-and-by, by some accident " 

" My dear child, you must leave me to judge 
in such a matter." 

" I do — ^I do willingly. Of course I trust you 
entirely. I know how tnily and unselfishly you 
have always loved Viola. I have always felt 
you noble and grand in your loving of Viola. 
I only felt, somehow, obliged just to ask this 
question, this once." 

" I answer you, just this once, and beg, my 
dear girl, that you will not again touch upon 
a subject which always, for me, fi:om many sides, 
must be a most painful and distasteful one. I 
believe it is right and I know it is necessary 
to spare Viola. That swoon this evening shows 
how exhausted and overdone she is." 

'^ Of course I know you are the better judge ; 
I feel that, very likely, I had no right to speak 
to you on the subject. Only I have a fear that 
i^ someday, she learns about Lionel, by acci- 
dent, she may feel as if— as if we had deceived 
her." 
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" If any good could possibly be done by tell- 
ing her : if there were any choice of conduct left 
open to her, I trust I might find strength, at 
any cost to myself, to be frank with her." 

" I know you would," eagerly interposed Ro- 
salie. 

"You can't know, I can't know — we can none 
of us be sm:e how, if we are tempted, we shall 
act under temptation. Probably just the thing 
we should have said we could never do, is just 
the thing we should find ourselves doing — at 
least I can fancy it might be so." 

Again Rosalie looked inquiringly at her bro- 
ther-in-law ; he seemed to her changed — differ- 
ent. 

" But no good possibly can be done," he went 
on to say dogmatically, "great harm might 
be done, great pain any way would have to be 
inflicted and suffered, by speaking to Viola on 
this subject now." 

" But, I. believed, though Viola would be 
pained, though she would suffer, it might be 
best in the end. She would feel so deeply grate- 
ful to you for your trust in her : she would so 
admire your truth with her " 

" You are pertinacious, young lady." 

" Please to forgive me I" 

" I forgive you, dear — I know you mean well. 
But I only can judge in this matter — I only 
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know all the circumstances. Viola needs re- 
pose — ^repose of mind and body — ^not fresh con- 
flict and trial. She is a little morbid now, and 
inclined to over-questioning of her conscience. 
Were we to tell her what we know, I cotdd 
even fancy that she might reproach herself that 
she had not been faithful, as she would call it, 
longer, that she had not waited longer. She 
must not be exposed to the chance of this self- 
toiment. She is my wife now, and she must 
keep her mind free from regrets and memories. 
I am her husband, Rosalie, and it is my part to 
help her to do this. I fancy you hardly know 
how little physical strength your sister has now. 
I had no idea myself how weak she was. She 
was always tired, weary to death I am sure she 
looked and felt, when we were in Paris, though 
she would not own it." 

RosaHe was silenced, but not convinced, and 
she lived in fear lest some accidental word 
should betray the fact that Lionel had been at 
Orchardleigh. Just too late I Just too late ! 
Rosalie was not only not convinced by Mr. 
Newnham, she was also disappointed in^ him. 
She thought that he acted weakly, and that 
he did Viola injustice. 

Rosalie, worn as she was with watching and 
with sorrow, shaken by the shock that had sur- 
prised her, hardly yet, except at intervals, when 
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the sense of it burst on her freshly, realizing 
her loss, could not, nevertheless, keep her heart 
and mind free from the image of Lionel : such a 
different Lionel from the Lionel she remem- 
bered, and one who, if he appealed less to her 
admiration of beauty than he had done as she 
remembered him in the glorious brightness of 
youth, yet by the gaunt pathos of his face, the 
hungry despair of his eyes, haunted her imagi- 
nation, and shook her soul with yearning pity. 
His voice as it had said " Viola I" and " Too 
late !" was always in her ears. 
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CHAPTER V. 
TAEEN BT STORM. 

ON the eveniDg of the fourth day after Viola's 
marriage Rosalie had slowly and thonght- 
fally paced to and fro, Mid up and down, in 
Viola's favourite garden path, akirting the or- 
chard, in the early twihght. Just while Mr. 
D^ltOQ slept his short after-dinner sleep. Rosa- 
lit was dreaming happily of happy days to 
cume, of the glories of Italy, of the vivid sun- 
shine and vivifying air that were to make her 
father strong aud well — was dreaming happily, 
and rejoicing in the soft warm beauty of a dry 
Bweet-scented dusk that, as she walked and 
dreamed, deepened imperceptibly towards dark. 
Suddenly she found herself caught in strong 
arms, closely imprisoned, kissed with passionate 
kisses on the hair, the neck, the bands. Almost 
before she had time to be afraid, with personal 
fear, there came upon her another fear, and with it 
a trembling and a sorrow and confusion of heart 
that, at first, made speech impossible. For a 
voice, deep and hoarse with passionate feeling, 
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was crying over her, " Not too late, then — not 
too late 1 Viola, my own one I Not too late 1 
Not too late for forgiveness, not too late for life, 
not too late for love I Thank God, thank God, 
not too late I'' And a head was dropped upon 
her shoulder, and she was shaken with the sobs 
of a strong man. 

Of course she knew now in whose arms she 
was. He had been too close for seeing before 
she had seen him approach, or her eyes might 
have made her doubt her other senses, the 
bearded man in the rough coat being so diflTer- 
ent from all her memories of Lionel. Knowing 
in whose arms she was — ^who it was wept upon 
her shoulder — Rosalie felt such a pity as stilled 
all the innocent maiden shame that otherwise 
might have overwhelmed her : such a pity as 
made her heart ready to die within her for his 
sorrow— for the shock awaiting him. 

"Lionel — oh! Lionel," she began, when she 
could speak. " I am not Viola. Oh 1 why, why, 
why do you come too late ?" 

He lifted his head. 

"Not Viola r — Such a voice! — "And I am 
too late!" He held her at arm's length, and 
looked at her, saying these words slowly. " I 
see you are not Viola. Where is Viola f " 

" Oh, Lionel I" 

'* For God's sake speak ! — ^I am too late I" 
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" Oh I why, why, why," cried Rosalie, burst- 
ing into passionate tears — "why didn't yon 
oome back before — ever so little before-*-and 
you might have been in time 1" 

" I am too late, then ?" Lionel dropped her 
hands and stood watching her. ^^ Your sister 
is dead, or married f 

" Married," sobbed Rosalie, " and only four 
days ago." 

There was silence. Great fear stilled BcNsa- 
lie's sobs ; she tried to see Lionel's &ce. He 
stood for some time perfectly still, looking at 
the ground. He pulled the glove off one hand 
presently, and stood looking intently at his fin- 
gers. He put on his glove again, evidently 
without the least notion what he was doing, 
and looked at Rosalie with the haggard eyes, 
that did not seem to see, which afterwards 
haunted Rosalie. 

"Only four days ago, I think you said? 
Well, God pity me, it is only what I deserved*** 

He turned, and she thought he was going away 
so, without another word, and because her heart 
seemed breaking with pity, she couldn't find a 
word to say. He walked thoughtfully to the end 
of the walk, she standing looking after Imn ; 
then he came back to where she was, stood 
leaning against a tree, looking towards her^ but 
whether at her or not she could not tell. 
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" You are Kttle Rosie ?" he said quietly. 

" Yes." 

"I suppose you don't know much about 
things-you axe too mere a child." 

" I am grown-up now— I am not a child now. 
Perhaps I can tell you something of what you 
want to know ; but not much. Viola was very 
silent when she was most unhappy, and was 
always afraid lest people should say hard things 
of you. She always tried that nobody should 
know how long it was since she had heard from 
you, or anything that could make them blame 
you." 

" How long had she been engaged before she 
married! I suppose she has married Newn- 
ham r 

" Yes ; they were engaged this spring ; it 
was years since she had heard from you, Lio- 
nel, and ^" 

" No need to excuse her, child, to me. She 
is blameless and stainless in my mind.V Then, 
as if to himself—" But she should have waited. 
If it had been for ever, she should have waited. 
Newnham can't make her happy-^e should 
have waited." 

" And I believe she would have waited for 
ever, if— if it had not been for other things." 

"What things? Viola would never have 
married Newnham, if she had not believed she 
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loved him ; and when I think of his long devo- 
tion, I am ready to own she would have been 
unnaturally, unwomanly hard, had she not 
loved him." 

1 ' '* Still ^but oh ! Lionel, it is no use to talk 

f^ — she is his wife now, and ^" 

" Wise child ! — it is no use to talk ; and yet 
there is one thing I should like to know." 
Then he paused. " Between the time of her 
engagement and her marriage, did no news of 
any kind, and no letter from me, reach her ? I 
daresay, however, you would not know. You 
were at school, perhaps." 

" I could be quite, quite sure there did not. 
I left school a long time ago." 

" And why can you be so very sure ?" 

Rosalie hesitated ; he pressed for her answer. 

" Because I have a feeling that, though Viola 
thought she loved Mr. Newnham, and, in a way, 
did love him, still she loved you always, Lio- 
nel, better than she knew; and if she had 
thought or known ^But," Rosalie said, sud- 
denly remembering, " you are married. What 
could be the good of your coming back — of 
Viola's being free — of anything I" 

" Married ! If I have been married, if that is to 
be called marriage, such a marriage as that can 
be broken 1 If she were still free I would soon 
have been free. I wrote to her to tell her this. 
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Doubtless, by some jugglery of that fathomless 
mystery of iniquity, the creature who calls herself 
woman, aud my wife, that letter — ^possibly, 
also, former letters of mine, never readied Viola. 
It is the suspicion of this that has brought me 
here — too late — to see and to know, with my 
own eyes and mind — too late." 

Rosalie silently shuddered at the hate and 
the bitterness expressed by Lionel's tone. 

Lionel seemed to feel her shudder. 

" Ah 1 poor child," he said, " I shock you ! 
You are shocked, perhaps, at the thought that I 
could have asked yoiu: pure, sweet sister to take 
my name ; have asked an angel to bear a name 
which a devil had polluted." 

" If I was shocked, it was not that shocked 
me," she answered softly. 

" Though it is all no use now," he muttered, 
" 1 would give more than my life for half-an- 
hoinr's talk with Viola, to know the truth of 
things. Especially to learn what is the full mea- 
sure of my wife's iniquity. 'My wife I'" he 
repeated to himself, in the same tone that before 
had made Rosalie shudder. 

" Viola could not bear it ?" Rosalie cried in 
alarm. " You won't try to see her? Viola is 
not strong now, and is easily shaken, she has 
suffered so much. And, you see, she must 
forget you now." 
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" Do you think I would hurt her — ^more th« 

I have done— or try to trouble her peace wi 

, one thought of me, now it is too late. I am ni 

a brute — though, no doubt, you have grovim i 
j^ to think me so." 

"I have grown up to love you as a hrothe: 
I do love you as a brother. I would do an; 
thing, anything to be a comfort to you." Th 
said with hands wrung in very earnestness. 

** God bless you, loy sweet girl !" 

Lionel still lingered. He asked her maB 
questions about Viola, about Mr. NeTvnhai 
about her father, leaning there talking now i 
quietly, that his quietness, more than anythin 
else, gave Rosalie a strange dream-feeling < 
unreality about it all. 

Rosalie by-and-by said, 

" I should like you to come and see pap 
only he is so ill now, we are obUged to kee 
him so quiet." 

" I don't think I could have patience to sc 
your father, Rosie ^" 

*' Oh I yes, I know you would have patienc 
and gentleness with him. He is so gentle, an 
so feeble now." 

Just at this moment Nancy came running 
from the house calling on "Miss Rosie," in 
voice of hurry and alarm. 

Mr. Dalton had wakened from sleep very ilJ 
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or, he had not slept and had seen Lionel pass 
the window, and had received a shock. As 
Nancy, now, finding Rosalie talking in the dusk 
with a man with a great beard, whom she did 
not at first recognise, received a shock. 

Lionel made use of himself by going immedi- 
ately to summon the doctor. His verdict was 
so serious a one that Lionel could not bear to 
leave poor, pretty Rosie, without such comfort 
and help as he could be. He took her message 
to the telegraph-office next day ; he was, in many 
ways, of use to her. He stayed at Orchardleigh 
that night, and the next night. He had meant 
to have stayed there a third night (Mr. Dalton 
being then dea^d) thinking it not possible Viola 
could arrive till the morning — and being touched 
exceedingly by poor Rosalie's grief and loneli- 
ness ; but Mr. and Mrs. Newnham travelled faster 
than he had thought possible, and he actually 
was still at Orchardleigh when they arrived. 

At the last, when Mr. Dalton was past hope, 
there was a touching meeting between him and 
Lionel ; an explanation and reconciliation. He 
hadjbeen very good to Rosalie, more tender than 
he knew, for she was strangely like Viola. She 
seemed to him a mere child, and yet he learnt 
to know that, with a child's sweet simplicity of 
coufidingness, she had more than a child's self- 
control and wisdom and power of endurance. 
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Rosalie's first burst of grief on losiDg' her fa- 
ther had been soothed by Lionel ; soothed as h( 
might have soothed such grief in a sweet young 
sister ; he treated RosaUe as he might have doD( 
1 had Viola been his wife, and yet, perhaps, also 

•^ with a something more of tenderness, as if a1 

times, her image confused itself with Viola's. 

Lionel and Mr. Newnham met before Lione! 
left the neighbourhood. It was a mere acci- 
dental encounter, for which both were iinpre- 
pared, and only a sentence or so passed betweer 
! them. 

" You will not try and see — my wife — ^Viola,' 
T was Mr. Newnham's anxious question. 

** " I am leaving now — ^by to-night's mail, foi 

London." 

"That is well. She could not bear mor< 
agitation." 

" My letter did not reach you, or it reachec 
you too late I" 

" You haven't had my answer, my explana- 
tion ?" was Mr. Newnham's counter-question. 

" No. I have reason to believe my letter wae 
delayed — ^what was the date of its reaching 
youf 

Mr. Newnham, by the few necessary days, fal- 
sified the date. 

" Too late, of course," said Lionel. " She had 
information upon which she calculated well,*' 
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was comment made to himself. " I had left the 
island before your answer reached it — ^because I 
doubted but that my letter had been delayed, 
or destroyed." 

That was almost all that passed. Each, for 
different reasons, felt the presence of the other 
all but intolerable. They talked calmly, and 
they parted courteously. 

Mr. Newnham wiped the sweat from his fore- 
head. 

" Would to God that the past could be un- 
done 1" he said ; and yet, while he said it, and 
with soul-wrungbittemess of earnest, he thought, 
he knew, that had it to be done again, probably, 
it would be done as it had been done. 

" What have I won that was worth such win- 
ning if she does not love me and I do not trust 
her 1" 

He half-resolved to tell Viola all, at once, and 
throw himself upon her tender merciful forgive- 
ness. And then, to Rosalie's pleadings that the 
truth should be told, he answered as we have 
seen. But Rosalie did not know how much 
there was to tell. Without knowledge or in- 
tention Lionel had now filled up the measure 
of Rosalie's romantic devotion to the idea of 
him. She partly knew and partly gussed 
enough of the truth about Caspian to be able 
almost entii'elyto exonerate Lionel — ^not that 
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he had told her anything with the intention of 
exonerating himself: he had merely accounted 
to her for facts, missing letters, and so on. 

Perhaps the most dangerous element to her 
own peace of heart and mind in her feelings 
towards Lionel, was her pity. While she ex- 
travagantly worshipped Lionel, she pitied 
him so intensely, was so absorbingly haunted 
by the haggard look of desolation worn on his 
face, by her notion of the desolateness of his 
heart and life — that to say she would gladly 
have given her life, either paid down at once, or 
day by day in daily service, to be of any com- 
fort and joy to him, is merely to say that she 
loved him as she pitied, and pitied as she 
loved. 

Often the cure for such a state of mind as 
Rosalie's would be the truth: to see the 
much-pitied hero in his daily life amofag men. 
But, in this instance, even this would have been 
no cure. Rosalie's sympathies pierced below 
the surface ; and there, in truth, was desolation 
and despair enough. Not despair of life, not 
despair that would make Lionel wish to cease 
to live, or to cease to work. He had an indo- 
mitable toughness of ambition somewhere about 
him, but despair of happiness, of any sweetness 
in life. 

" Oh 1 if only I had been really his sister, so 
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that I could live with him and take care of him 
always 1" she thought. 

After her father's funeral, and when they were 
all at Newnham (all alterations and improve-* 
ments there were for the present postponed, and 
the household from Orchardleigh translated to 
Newnham, except old John and Nancy, who 
preferred, as it was allowed them, to live on at 
Orchardleigh and keep the place in order), 
Rosalie had a serious illness. In many ways 
her nerves had been overstrained. Lionel's face 
haunted her feverish dreams and her languid 
convalescence, the more that she might not 
speak of him. She might not speak of him 1 
And yet, how often, when Viola watched by 
her, one name would have named the thoughts 
of the watcher and the watched. Only Rosalie 
thought of Lionel in the flesh, and longed to 
minister ^th fleshly hands to his fleshly 
needs ; while Viola thought of him as never 
any more to be seen by mortal eyes, or to need 
the ministering of fleshly hands. How he died, 
and when, was what Viola yearned to know : 
and she wondered if any of those around her 
knew, and she wondered if the time would ever 
come when she should dare talk of him to her 
husband, and question her husband as to what 
he knew. At present she dared not. She knew 
by the soul experience she had gone through 
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on that evemng when ehe had been alone with 
her dead father, that she dared not. She dared 
not trust herself to name his name— ehe dared 
not risk hearing his name. Viola would have 
been safer, because more on her guard, because 
her conscience would have taken just alarm, had 
she known the truth about Lionel, known that 
he was not dead. She never doubted but he 
was dead. 

Bosalie often wondered, " Does he know I am 
ill ? He is so good ; I am sure he would be 
sorry." Lionel had said to her something about 
hearing of her sometimes through Nancy, that 
made her thiak he did not mean quite to forget 
her and to drop out of her life. Sometimes 
when ehe waa very faint and weary in the 
weakness of her convalescence, she would feel 
as it if only her longing could he satisfied, to 
rest her head on that kind shoulder, and have 
his brotherly arm round her (he had made it bo 
rest and had so comforted her in the first out- 
hreak of her sorrow for her father), she could at 
once be strong and well again. 

At these times she would look up into Viola's 
face, with such eyes as Viola could not bear, 
though why she could not hear them Viola did 
not know. Often Viola suddenly stooped and 
kissed her because she could not bear these 
eyes ; and once she said, when the reason why 
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Rosie's eyes were so hard to bear flashed upon 
her, 

"Yon must not pity me, Rosie." And her 
jGsice flushed when she had spoken, as it seldom 
flushed now, a burning, painful crimson, that 
left, when it faded, a marble-like cold whiteness. 

Everybody was good to Rosalie, very, very 
good. Viola was her devoted nm'se, was an 
angel. Vincent was very good and kind, and 
was a very wise and careful visitor to a sick- 
room ; but with some secret something in her 
heart and soul, the sick girl craved for Lionel — 
to hear his voice, to see his face, his poor deso- 
late face, to have his hand laid on her head, and 
all these things were for her, perhaps, for ever 
impossible. If only she could bring a happy 
smile to that face, if she could think of him as 
content; but the loneliness, the lovelessness, 
the desolation of his life haunted her. And> in 
all probability, she could never in her life be 
anything to him. 

As soon as she was well enough, Rosalie was 
always at Orchardleigh. Her tireless lingering 
about the grounds of the deserted house was a 
source of perplexed anxiety to Viola, although 
she sympathized with the turning of the girl's 
heart towards the old home only too fully.. 
Rosalie had a pony again, a little beauty, given 
to her by Vincent. She would ride over alone 
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to Orchardleigh, put her pony in the stable, and 
remain almost all day wandering to and fro, 
and in and out. She had a feeling of indefinite 
expectation. Not exactly of seeing Lionel, or 
even of hearing from him, but of hearing that 
Nancy had heard something of him. On the 
two occasions, during the winter, -when she 
foimd a letter, all for her own self, calling her 
" sweet little sister and friend," she was beside 
herself with joy, with the glad feeling of proud 
possession. She answered these letters fi*om 
Orchardleigh, and then the correspondence 
dropped. Lionel felt that to continue it would 
be an act of criminal self-indulgence, exposing 
others to danger and misunderstandings. It 
was no e8U8y thing to him to refrain from this 
indulgence. The temptation to be in some way 
kept en rapport with Viola was a strong one ; 
but the more strong he felt it the more he felt 
that its gratification would be dangerous. 

Li the spring-time Orchadleigh was a wilder- 
ness of blossom again ; but already there was a 
romance of desolation breathing about the place, 
and this sense of desolation made it especially 
dear to the dreaming girl. More than ever she 
haunted it, but no more treasures fell to her 
sheure. 
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CHAPTER VL 

CASPIAN'S REVENGE. 

AFTER leaving Orchardleigh Lionel remained 
a short time in London. He had business 
to do in London, people to see, reports to give, 
instructions to receive. His prolonged term of 
office had not yet expired, he was going out again 
within a few weeks, for a couple of years, then 
he meant to give up that sort of life, to work 
chiefly in literature, in which already he had 
made some mark. He was occupied and hurried. 
With what hope he had come to England, 
whether with any positive hope (for that de- 
lirious flash of delusion in the garden, when he 
had thought he had found his own Viola in the 
old place, free, had hardly been born of hope), 
with what hope, whether with any hope he 
hardly knew ; but if with any, it was all dead 
now. 

That Caspian had withheld either of the two 
most momentous letters, the letter in which he 
had confessed and had appealed to Viola, or 
her answer to that appeal, he could not yet un- 
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deretand as poBBible; for had he not himseli 
locked his own letter safe into the bag? and 
had it not come back to him evidently direct 
from Viola t Yet, since talking with Eosie, 
he was quite aare that all would have been for- 
given, that nothing would have been allowed 
hy Viola to separate them, if that letter had 
reached her. That the cold blank cruelty ol 
returning that letter to him without a 'word was 
imposaible to Viola he felt more Hian ever. 
This matter remained a mystery. The la«t letter 
of all letters that he had written to her — the one 
enclosed to Newnham — had never been in her 
hands, he knew; hut there was no mystery 
here. Caspian, as he had snapected when he 
started for England, had so delayed it that 
it should arrive just too late. She had been 
lately in correspondence with her obnoxioiia 
brother Dick — with his help it was easy to man- 
age this. She had sworn to Lionel, with such 
terrible oaths, when something had roused his 
suspicion sufficiently to make him question her, 
that his letter had gone, and by the mail for 
which he had written it, that he hadn't dared 
doubt her. He understood now how this was 
true. It had gone, but not to its proper desti- 
nation ; she had enclosed it to that Dick, with 
her instructions — her fiendish instructions 1 

Caspian, and Caspian's works, had still, when 
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he left her, been to some extent perplexities to 
Lionel. Up to a time shortly before he had 
written to Mr. Newnham, he had still at times 
been able to think of her as no worse than an 
impassioned woman, reckless of everything but 
the gratification of her passion. Of com'se he 
had been a fool and blind to have been still, 
even to this extent, deluded ; but many a man 
has been befooled and deluded by a far less 
clever and crafty woman. And Caspian had 
been so serviceable, so watchful — ^had shown, 
he thought, such dog-like fidelity, joined to 
such dog-like humility of gratitude for any 
crumb of kindness thrown to her, that she had 
assailed him firom all sides, and hemmed him in, 
and at last he had got tired of detesting and 
distrusting her, had come to " half-believe true " 
to him, till, just before he had written to Mr. 
Newnham, he had had such a revelation of the 
real Caspian, as had made anything but distrust 
and detestation impossible for ever after. 

One evening — one of the last evenings of his 
stay in town — ^he was told, on his return to his 
hotel, that "his lady" had arrived, and was 
waiting for him in his rooms. He was glad. 
The last settlement of accounts between them 
could be the sooner concluded. The man who 
had made the announcement closely followed 
Lionel into the room, carrying lights. To him 
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Lionel gave the order, " Have a carriage ready 
for Mrs. Beverley in a quarter of a hour : she 
nwill not stay here.'' 

The man retreated, and Lionel waited to 
hear his footsteps die away in the distance be- 
fore he spoke. 

" You wonder what my order means ?" 

Lionel looked at Caspian now; she was 
ghostly white and large-eyed, richly dressed, 
showing in her dress, at least, no signs of haste 
or desperation, but showing in her fece signs of 
recent illness. 

" I don't know why I should wonder about 
so simple a matter. You think these rooms not 
comfortable enough for a lady, and your wife ; 
but they would do, you being in them." 

" You entirely misapprehend me. My order 
means that, at the end of a quarter of an hour, 
all that needs to be said between us will have 
been said : that longer than that I will not en- 
dure your presence — ^that, after that, we never 
meet again." 

Silence from Caspian; but he caught the 
sidelong glitter of her eyes, and was conscious 
how intensely she was observing him. 

"First of all, why have you followed me 
here f ' 

" Because I am your wife — ^you are my hus- 
band." 
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" It is true the legal bond is not yet*kbsolutely 
broken, but it soon shall be." 

" Is it worth while now f she sneered. " Of 
course I have seen by the papers that the happy 
event has taken place." 

" Always worth while to separate oneself as 
far as possible from what is loathsome." 

"Loathsome ! — that word to me I I can 
make you suffer for it yet." 

She stood before him, looking with her white 
face and her graceful figure, in its rich black 
robes, more like an outraged queen than a 
mean, sinful, deceitful, detected creature. He 
could not help being struck with her fragile 
look — that look of extreme delicacy had always 
been one of Caspian's strong weapons. 

"No, Caspian, you can make me suffer no 
more. Neither my heart nor my honour are 
any longer in yom* power. I shall make a set- 
tlement upon you, as liberal as I am able, to be 
paid to you quarterly. I will impoverish my- 
self that you may live luxuriously — that your 
soft white hands may never need to harden and 
roughen themselves ; but I will never see you — 
never speak to you again ! For any effort you 
make to thrust* yourself upon me, you shall pay 
dearly." 

" This to your wife I — such terms as you (in 
your pride, in your generosity) might offer to 
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the vilest df vile women I This is all I have to 
look for from your honour as a gentleman — 
from your gratitude as a man V^ 

Her eyes glowed with a reddish glow, but as 
to her f«tce, it only glowed whiter. 

^^This is all. And there are drcumstances 
which would induce me to withdraw even this. 
Above all, I would take my name from you — 
my name, which might have been hers — ^if I 
were able," 

There was a moment's silence. Then Cas- 
pian, with a sudden change of mood, for Mrhich 
he was nowise prepared, threw herself at his 
feet, and clung about them in such a manner 
that he could not move and not trample on her. 
She seemed to writhe herself under them, cry- 
ing, with that passionate iteration, the ring of 
which there was no mistaking — 

" Try me once more — just a little. I could be 
good now, now I know she cannot get you. 
I could be good, if only you would love me ever 
so little, Lionel, ever so little, and not for long, 
Lionel, not for long I I shall soon die I See 
how thin I am I — see how white I ami — I shall 
soon die ! Love me just a little till I die I" 

She ran on with such entreaties as these, 
clingmg about him, sometimes lifting herself 
till she could press his knees to her breast, then 
falling with her face on his feet again. It waa 
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all genuine now, a desperate last fight for some 
hold on him. He stood silent, perfectly motion- 
less. She went on till she was exhausted. 

" Have you done ?" he then asked her. Th^ 
tone stung her to new strength — shasprangup. 
*' It is too late for this sort of thing. As I listen 
to you, I think with too much disgust of other 
times, when I have yielded to it. You are 
not dangerous to me now, Caspian. I feel to- 
wards you as I might feel towards a poisonous 
reptile that had stimg to death my nearest and 
dearest. I might not think it worthy my hate 
— ^it acted but according to its nature ; but should 
I take it up and cherish it in my bosom ? Neither 
will 1 you, Caspian." 

As he met her eyes now, he had a momentary 
expectation that she might spring at his throat. 
But as she knew she had still some power to 
gnaw his heart, when die spoke next there was 
no passion in her voice or face — ^both were cold 
and hard and clear. 

" You are a poor creature, Lionel Beverley ; 
you are, after all, not the man such a woman as 
I might be should have loved. You are strong 
when it would become you to be weak, weak 
when it would have become you to be strong. 
In the past, for Viola's sake, it might have be- 
come you to be stern and strong ; but it is not 
till there is only your precious self to be con- 
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sidered that you show any strength and stern- 
ness. It is now, when a little kindness to your 
dying wife could do no hurt to anyone, that 
you thrust her from you to live or die alone ! 
That is the way," she went on after a pause, 
"with you people who consider yourselves 
good. You wear out your power of resistance, 
resisting when it might well become you to yield; 
and then, when the temptation comes, that it 
might be worth while to conquer, you yield. 
You are but a poor creature, and just fit for that 
Viola of yours. That Viola of yours, "who, 
when she was a girl, would not leave her father 
for you, but who, doubtless, now she is a married 
woman, would run away from her husband to 
you, if you asked her I " 

.i " Silence 1" Lionel thimdered. 

" Try her. You will be well matched now. 
You a married man, she a married woman. 
Try her I" 

• " By Heaven " 

; "Then again," she would speak, "there is 

];• that model of disinterested devotion in love, 

' Viola's husband. What does he do when tempta- 

tion comes ?" 

I • "Eh ?" Lionel cried sharply. 

! " He yielded, basely and fisilsely I" 

"He did not. You know you so contrived 
that my letter got to him too late." 
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"I meant it should have done so. Dick 
bungled. He got it nearly a week before the. 
wedding." 

" 1 can hear no more I — I can hear no more ! 
Get you gone, or ^" 

" I have done. It is disinterested of me to 
have made the last disclosure ; . after it you will 
feel that if you choose to invite Viola to leave 
her husband, it is, after all, but wrong for 
wrong, and fraud for fraud. But you won't 
do that ; and, perhaps, Viola wouldn't come to 
you. You are both such cowards, and so re- 
spectable I Oh I you are a poor creature ! How 
I have loved you as I have done is a marvel to 
me. And yet, even as I speak, I know that 
with my last breath and to the end of my days 
I shall love you." 

" I doii't care to bandy reproaches with you, 
Caspian — all you say of me may be true ; but 
a man owes it to himself to thrust out of his life 
a woman he has proved to be " 

She would not notice his words — she went on, 

" Yes, such as you are, I have loved you, I 
do love you, I shall love you. How I have 
loved you ! You have been my world. Your 
kindness my heaven, your unkindness my hell. 
How I have loved you !" 

" Just once I must contradict you — ^you have 
not loved me. You don't know what love is. 



You have not been capable of Iovb. Does love 
seek the ruin and muery of the beloved, and of 
what the beloved holds dearest, aa you have 
donet You have had for me what a woman 
such as you are calls love, what I could call by 
an ugly name, did I not etay my tongue in 
deference to the semblance of womatihood there 
is about you — a something' tbe world would be 
the better for having blotted out. Don't Bpesk 
to me of love, don't profane the word by your 
lips. Love 1 — of love yoo know nothing !" 

" So it is I who know nothing of love — I who 
have all my life loved but one man; while 
Viola — you call hers love — what is she now 
then as the wife of another man t Is her love 
transferred, or, in his arms, does she love you t 
You dare hold me unworthy to speak of her 1" 

" Unworthy — ^yes. Only God and your own 
conscience know how unworthy. I don't care 
to hear details of how you plotted and planned. 
I only care to be rid of you — kno'wing I shall 
never have to see your face again. Go now, all 
that remains to be arranged can be arranged 

through a lawyer. Go now " 

He walked to the door and opened it. 
" Before I go I make you a parting present." 
She took a packet of letters from her pocket ; 
burst the band that held them togetiier, scat- 
tered them. "There!" she cried, "they are 
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scorpions that will sting you to the quick. Her 
loving letters, to which you, cruel, sent no an- 
swer. Your grovelling abject scrawl to her 
which she never had, ^ch while yot. slept I 
stole, which I replaced by a letter of my own to 
her ; receiving which she yet wrote to you as you 
will see — ^the letter I took from her envelope — 
to give yorf your own back again in its place." 

Then she went ; he heard the roll of the car- 
riage-wheels that bore her away. He was alone. 

He set the windows open. He wiped his 
brow and his hands. Then he picked up the 
scattered letters. He read Viola's, that last 
letter of Viola's. Drops of agony started to 
his forehead ; even his hands were wet as if 
they had been dipped in water. 

Caspian was avenged. There is no need 
to speak more of Caspian. She had worked out 
her work. Lionel had suffered his worst, and 
yet not quite his last at her hands. She man- 
aged to drag his name through the mud ; 
keenly, though never again to the core, to 
wound him. For her he could never be an object 
of indiflference ; ceasing to love him, even as she 
called love, she hated hink with restless, eager 
ingenuity of hate.^ At times she played the 
martyred wife. Succeedftg at times in poison- 
ing ears against him that he well-inclined to 
please. Once or twice confronting in a way to 
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shame him. She died at last, lost on a pleasure 
cruise, in a sudden southern tempest. She had 
gone to the south to recruit her fading life. She 
did not wish to* die — she was afiraid to die. 



END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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